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FOREWORD 


THE treatise is an attempt, for the first, time in a modern language, 
to give a general conspectus of Indian phonetic literature. 

The introduction (pp. 1-54) gives a chronological survey of Indian 
works on phonetics, fifty-five of which.have been examined (cf. p. 29). 
Of these sixteen are absolutely new, being MS. works. 

The main body of the treatise (pp. 55-187) is a critical examination 
of some of the phonetic opinions expressed in Indian phonetic litera- 
ture and in the works of Pánini, Patañjali, etc. The treatise consists 
of eleven chapters (for detailed plan of these chapters see pp. 18 £.). 
Of these, the first four deal with the syllabication of sound- -groups. 

Chapter V. examines the opinions on doubling. Chapter VI. on the 
pronunciation of y and vin different positions. Chapter VII. on Svara- 
bhakti and its bearing on the dialects, Chapter VIII. examines the 
fundamental basis of the Indian theory of syllabication—viz., 
Abhinidhána ‘or incomplete articulation. Chapter IX. deals with 
nasalization—a striking fact in the living languages. Chapter X. 
discusses the opinions on the nature of accent. Chapter XI. describes 
the various views on quantity. 

It has been shown that these opinions were on the whole sound, and 
that some of them may be helpful to modern linguistics (cf. pp. 19 f.). 


SIDDHESHWAR VARMA. 
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CRITICAL STUDIES IN THE 
PHONETIC OBSERVATIONS OF 
INDIAN GRAMMARIANS 


INTRODUCTION 


THE study of phonetics was pursued in ancient India with an interest 
which has few parallels in antiquity. The germs of this interest may 
be traced in the Rgveda, which dedicates two entire hymns! to Speech. 
It mentions three stages in the development of language: (1) in- 
articulate speech, (2) primitive articulate speech, (3) language proper. 
As regards the first, it states that three out of the four grades of 
speech are “ deposited in secret, and move not, being inarticulate ”: 
the lowest grade of inarticulate speech, according to the explanation of 
the Šatapatha Bráhmana,? being the hissing of serpents, or the humming 
of insects, etc., the next higher grade of inarticulate sounds being the 
notes of birds, and the third grade being the inarticulate speech of 
brutes. As regards the second stage, the Rgveda points out that the 
primitive articulations of speech were first employed by men in impart- 
ing names to objects,* thus leading to the third stage—viz., language 
proper, which “ was created by the wise,* as men cleanse cornflour 
in a cribble.” 

A strict cleavage between inarticulate and articulate speech may 
be open to question, for it is difficult to determine where inarticulate 
speech ends and articulate speech begins. Moreover, the creation of 
language by men, if strictly intended, may suggest that language was 
independent of natural development. With these reservations, the 
observation of the Rgveda was an interesting contribution to the early 
history of linguistics. 

1 X.71and X.125.. ? 1.104,45. 3 IV.1,,3,16. 4 X.71,1. 5 X.71,2. 

в There is another well-known passage (IV. 58, 3) in which speech, according 
to Patañjali's interpretation (cf. the introduction to his Mahabhagya), is compared 
to a bull, the sounds of which are attributed to three organs—viz., the lungs, 
the throat, and the head. But as the hymn in question is dedicated to ghrta, 
it is doubtful whether Patañjali's interpretation was relevant. 
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A further development of this interest may be noticed in the Aitareya 
Bráhmana, which attributes speech to Indra,! and compares it to the 
ocean,? on account of its inexhaustible nature. It prescribes that the 
stotriya verses “ should be recited in intermediate speech, which refines 
the soul,” and its prescription of the nyünkha pronunciation indicates 
that the study of phonetics had reached a considerably advanced stage 
even during this period (circa 800-1000 B.c.),if the traditional data of the 
Aégvaliyana Srauta Sūtra‘ are based on the actual occurrence of the 
pronunciation in the time of this Bráhmana. This pronunciation was 
prescribed during the recitation of certain verses on the fourth day of 
the Navarátra Ceremony A single vowel was to be repeated sixteen 
times in varied quantity and accent. Thus the final o of ápo in йро 
терїйһ ksáyatha was (1) first pronounced with a quantity of three 
moras and the high tone: 03; (2) then five times as a short unaccented 
vowel—half 0 or 0; (3) again like (1), i.e. 03; (4) again five times like 
(2). ie. Ó; (5) like (1), ie. 03; (6) three times like (2), ie. б. So 
the final o of dpo in this particular recitation was pronounced as 
follows: 63 00000 63 00000 63 000. 

As regards the half-quantity 5f o in ápo, cf. Patañjali, Mahabhasya® 
(ed. Kielhorn, 1880), pp. 22, 117. 

These data indicate that the study of phonetics was still sub- 
servient to the needs of the liturgy, but the minuteness of the details 


1 IX. 2: vag ghy aindri. Cf. Taitt. S., VII. 4, 7. Burnell, “ Aindra School 
of Grammarians," p. 3. 

2 XIII. 21: vag vai samudro na vak ksiyate. 

3 XII. 13: tam madhyamayà vaca samsaly dtmánam eva tat samsku ate. 

4 VII. II. Cf. S&yana on Ait. Br., XXI. 3; Keith on Ibid., p. 226. 

The commentator (Ag. Srau. Sü., VII. 11) speaks of the half o here as “alau- 
kika —1.0., not used in current speech (ardhaukara-svarüpasyalaukikatvat). 

° Patañjali states in this passage that the Satyamugri and the Ranayaniya 
schools of the Sàmaveda pronounced e and o as Short, viz. of half-quantity. 
According to Patañjali, this pronunciation was the regulation of certain Prati- 
S&khyas (Pargada) or phonetic schools of the Sima Veda only: “ Neither in the 
world, nor in any other Veda, does there exist a half e or a half o.” In 
other words, the shorter quantity of e and o was only dialectical (cf. the above 
footnote). 

Nanu ca bhos chandogindm sátyamugri-ranayaniya ardham ekaram ardham 
okáram cadhiyate “ sújāte e ásvasunrte” (Sam. V., I. 5, 1, 4, 3), 


“ ádhvaryo o 
ddrbhih sutám " (I. 6, 1, 2, 3) 


» “ éukrám te e anyád yajatám te e anyád ” (1. 1, 2, 
3, 3), iti, parsadakrtir езй tatrabhavatam, naiva hi loke nanyasmin vede "rdha ekaro 
"тала okaro 'sti. 
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suggests that the interest for phonetics had reached a further stage 
of development. 

This taste grew during the period of the Aitareya Aranyaka, which 
describes various sounds in terms of different objects in nature. 

The following may be of interest: 

l. It compares the consonants to the nights, and vowels to the 
days, presumably owing to the superior perceptibility of the latter 
in normal speech. 

2. Again, the consonants are compared to the body, the voice to the 
soul, and fricatives to the breath." The comparison of the consonants 
to the body was apparently due to their inferior perceptibility, but 
the exclusion of breath from the soul of speech may appear to be primi- 
tive, unless it was an error of omission, as the Pratisakhyas* include 
both breath and voice in the “ sound-material ” (anupradana). Never- 
theless, the Aranyaka does not neglect breath, for it connects it with 
the fricatives in which breath is prominent. It ascribes to breath a 
position inferior to voice, because the former is more tangible. 

3. In another passage,“ the plosives are said to be a form of the 
earth, the fricatives of the atmosphere, and the vowels ої the firma- 
ment. Here the comparative solidity of plosives presumably called 
forth the analogy of the earth ; the predominance of breath in the frica- 
tives, that of the atmosphere; and the superior perceptibility of the 
vowels recalled the brightness of the firmament. 

4. Again, in another passage, the fricatives are compared to breath, 
plosives to the bones, vowels to the marrow, and semi-vowels to flesh 
and blood. The first two comparisons are evident, but the last two 
are obscure, for the vowels, being more perceptible, should have been 
compared to flesh and blood, and not to the marrow. Perhaps the 
analogy of “support,” as'in the “bones” corresponding to the 
plosives, is continued in these two comparisons: the marrow was 
possibly conceived of as being the “ support” of flesh and blood, 
and consequently the vowel, being the basic sound in the Indian theory 
of syllabication, was compared to the marrow. 

5. But another remarkable passage? indicates that phonetics had: 


П. 2,1. Cf. Keith ad loc., whore translation has been consulted. 


Ibid., op. cit. 
Rg Prat., XTII. 1; Taitt. Prat., XXIII. 2. 4 III. 2, 5. 
Ш. 2, 2. 6 III. 1, 5. For this date cf. Keith, Ibid., p. 26. 
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reached a very advanced stage during this period (circa 800-700 в.с.) 
It gives us three theories of syllabication, in connection with the 
definition of Samhita. The following definitions of Samhita have been 
given: 

(a) Samhita was the interval between two syllables. This was 
rather indefinite, for it throws no light on the nature of the interval, 
and it suggests that the syllables in juxtaposition were independent 
unities. If this meaning was intended, it was a primitive theory of 
syllabication. 

(b) Samhita was the interval by which the accent or the quantity 
of two syllables was distinguished. This was a more satisfactory 
definition, owing to inclusion of accent and quantity, which play an 
important part in syllabication. 

(c) Samhita is a pronunciation of two syllables which are neither 
entirely separated nor united. This indicates a view of syllabication 
which will be generally accepted by modern science. For the basic 
principle of syllabic division is relative, the hearer perceiving a break 
in the chain of prominence in connected speech. What may be the 
end of a syllable to the perception of one hearer may be the con- 
tinuity of the syllable to another hearer, though all hearers may be 
agreed as to where occur very prominent breaks in the chain of speech. 

These observations, then, indicate how far advanced was the study 
of phonetics in India as early as 700 B.c. 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF “ Srksa." 


But the Aitareya Aranyaka does not give any designation ror 
phonetics, the specific term for which has been ''$iksa," and four 
stages in the development of its scope may be mentioned: 

1. Originally, the term seems to have been restricted to rudimentary 
instruction in pronunciation, as the literal meaning of the word implies. 
This scope is first mentioned in the Taitt. Upanisad,' and included 
instruction in individual sounds, accent, quantity, and chanting of 
Vedic verses. This sense of the term has been pointed out by various 
commentators such as Visnumitra,? Sayana, and Madhusüdana 
Sarasvati.* 

1 1-2: 
2 Rg Prat. (Benares Edition), p. 10: $iksa svaravarnopadesakam šastram. 


з Max. Müller, “ Hist. of Anc. Skr. Litt.," p. 113. 
1 Prasthanabheda, p. 16 (Weber's Edition). Cf. Weber ad loc. 
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2. In the next stage the scope of “ éiksà ” was further developed 
into “ general phonetics." We find the term used in this sense in the 
Vaj. Pràt.,! which speaks of the sounds “ prescribed by the $iksa,” and 
further specifies those sounds as treated in the Vaj. school. As will 
be presently shown, “ éikşã " implied “ general phonetics,” while 
“ pratisakhya ” signified “ applied phonetics.” In the second stage, 
then, $iksa emerged from a schoolmaster's vocation to those general 
principles of phonetics which were further applied by the Pratisakhyas 
to the various Vedic texts with which they were concerned. 16 is а 
significant fact that Pánini's list of Kramadigana,? which enumerates 
five subjects, keeps “‘giksa ” apart from “krama ” and “ pada,” which 
therefore, were beyond the scope of Siksa proper. 

The important question now arises, whether we can at present 
identify any $iksà text or texts which offered to the Pràtisàkhyas the 
general principles of phonetics. The answer is No! so far as the Siksas, 
as we find them in their present form, are concerned. Tradition 
ascribes the position of the Vedànga to the Paniniya Siksi. Thus 
Madhusüdana Sarasvati states? that the Siksá common to all the Vedas 
is the one propounded by Panini in five sections, beginning with the 
words “atha Siksam pravaksyama,” etc., while Rámakrsna* in his 
introduction to Páraskara Grhya Sútra speaks of this Siksá as the 
“ basic Sástra "—mülagama. 

There are indications, however, that the Pàn. Sik. was not the 
Siksá to which the Vaj. Prat. refers: 

(a) Tradition ascribes the authorship of the Pán. Sik., not to 
Panini, but to Pingala, who was said to be “younger brother ” to 
Panini. Thus the opening verse of the Ѕікваргакаќа. a commentary on 
the Pán. Sik., says: “After expounding the Sütras of Pingala, I shall 
explain his Siksà, which follows the opinion of Pánini,” and then speaks 
of Pingala as “being directed by his eldes brother (Panini), and as 
being his follower in grammar.” Nuw if Pingala's authorship of the 

1 atha sikgavihitah, I. 29 (Weber’s Edition). з 

2 On Pan., IV. 2, 61: (1) krama, (2) pada, (3) sikga, (4) mimamsa, (5) затап. 
Cf. St. Petersburg Lexicon. 3 Prasthanabheda, p. 16. 

4 Page 42 (ed. Simon), tathá ca miilagame: “ $iksà ghranam tu vedasya,” 
etc.—a verse which occurs in Pan. Sik., SS, p. 372. 

5 SS, p. 385: Vyakhyaya pingalacarya-sitrany адам yatháyatham, éiksam 
tadiyam vyakhyásye paniniyanusarinim, jyeslha-bhratybhir vihito vyakarane 
"nujanus tatrabhagavan piñgalacaryah. Sadgurusisya also speaks of Piñgala as 
younger brother of Panini (Weber, '* Ind. Stud.," VIII. 160). . 
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Siks& be accepted—and there is nothing against the acceptance of the 
tradition—it is hardly likely that he lived earlier even than the 
Prátióákhyas. For, firstly, his copious treatment of classical metre 
indicates that he did not precede the Pratisakhyas; and, secondly, 
the kernel of at least some of the Pratiéakhyas being probably ante- 
Panineyan (see p. 22), and Pingala being admittedly post- -Pánineyan, 
his date could not be earlier than the Pratisakhyas. Tradition is 
therefore unable to substantiate the fact that the Pán. Sik. offered to 
the Pritisakhyas the principles of general phonetics. Nor are there 
any positive grounds for the supposition thas the substance of this 
Siksá may have preceded the Pratisikhyas, for the same substance 
is common to several other Siksás as well, e.g. the Yajii. Sik., the 
Narada Sik., the Mandi. Sik., and the Par. Sik. The only positive 
assuraption for which there is considerable probability is that the sub- 
stance common to these Siksás may have formed the original text in 
question 

(b) But we have also interesting internal evidence indicating that 
the Pan. Sik. was not the prototype of the Pratisakhyas. This internal 
evidence is that relating to the pronunciation of r, r, and [. 

As regards r, all the Pratisakhyas state that its place of origin is 
either the teeth, the roots of the teeth, or the teeth-ridge, as the follow- 
ing details will show: 


Rg Prát.: Roots of the teeth: cr, according to some authorities, the 

teeth-ridge. 
` Vaj. Prat.?: Roots of the teeth 

Atharv. Prát.*: Roots of the teeth, or a point close to the teeth. - 

Taitt. Prát.*: The middle of the front of the tongue touches a point 
close to the teeth. The Vaidikapharana’ thus explains the 
designation of r as repha: “it is called repha because it is pro- 
nounced like the sound of tearing (‘ripping’) a piece of cloth.” 
In other words, it was a rolled sound, and was therefore observed 
as a dental. 

Rkt.5: The teeth or the roots of the teetb 


1 I. 19, 20. Cf. Max Miller ad loc. 2 1. 68. 

3 I. 28 and commentary. Cf. Whitney ad loc. · 4 IT. 41. 

° On Taitt. Prat., I. 19: riphyate vipalyate vastradipatana-dhvanivad uccaryata 
ttt rephah. 

9 8: repho müle và (com.: rephas tu dantyo dantamüle va). 
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We see, then, that according to all the Pratisákhyas r was either 
, dental or alveolar; but according to the Pán. Sik. it was cerebral. 


Somewhat similar difference may be noticed regarding the pro- 
nunciation of r and ]: 


Rg Prat.?: Both r and | velar (j¿¡hvamúliya) —their place of origin being 
the root of the tongue. 

Vaj. Prat.?: r velar; ] dental. 

Atharv. Prát.*: According to the commentary, both r and | velar: 

Taitt. Prat.5: Both r and J alveolar. 

Rkt.*: r velar; | not located. 


We see, then, that none of the Pratisakhyas speaks of г as being 


cerebral, which the Pan. Sik." maintains. As regards J, the older and 
perhaps more correct opinion is expressed by the Rg and the Atharv. 
Pratisakhyas, for they maintain it to be velar. But the Pan. Sik. 
bolds it to be dental. Moreover, it seems that this difference between 
the articulation of r and J, as maintained by the Pan. Sik., was not 
held by the older grammarians of the Panineyan school. For, com- 
menting on Pan. I. 1, 9, both Katyayana and Patañjali? point out that 
a similarity between the articulation of r and | ought to have been laid 
down by Pánini in order that, as Patañjali illustrates it, the lengthening 
of r or [іп the combination of hotr + Ikarah= hotfkarah or hot]karah may 
be effected. It seems, then, that these grammarians followed the 
opinion of the Rg and the Atharv. Prátisakhyas, according to which 
both r and | were velar sounds. The much later!” grammarian 
Bhattoji Diksita slavishly records both the views side by side—viz., 
of Katyayana and of the Pan. Sik.—without noticing the contradiction 
involved. 


1 syur múrdhanya rturasah, SS, р. 379. Cf. Whitney ad loc., Atharv. Prat.,. 
Taitt. Prat. 

2 I. 18. ^ I. 65, I. 69. 4 1,26. Cf. Whitney ad loc. 

5 TI. 18. 5 4: jihvamille x kr. 

7 syur mirdhanya rlurasah, Ss, p- 379. 

8 duntya ltulasà smytah, Ibid., р. 379. 

° Kat.—rkaralkarayoh savarnavidhih: Pat. kim prayojanam ? akah savarne 
dirgho yatha syàt. 

10 His date, according to Belvalkar (“ Systems of Skr. Grammar," pp. 46-47), 


is 1630 А.р. си 
11 Qn Pan. I. 1, 9 :rlvarnayor mithah savarnyam vacyam, and rfurasánam mürdhà 


ltulasanam dantah. 
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There are, however three Siksás which prescribe the pronunciation 
of r, r and ] as maintained by the Pratisakhyas. These are the Vyasa! 
Sik., the Үајӣ. Sik.? and the Varn. Sik.2 Now the Vyása Sik. does 
not seem to have been the prototype of the Pratisakhyas, as it ad- 
mittedly‘ follows the Taitt. Prat. The Yájñ. Šik., in prescribing this 
pronunciation, actually quotes Vaj. Prat. І. 65. The Varn. Sik. 
seems to be a compilation, as a subsequent discussion will show. 

Of the Siksás which prescribe the pronunciation in question in 
accordance with the view of the Pan. Sik. are the Apigali® and the 
Саг." Siksis. Now the Pan. Sik. mentions the country of Suràüstra,? 
corresponding to modern southern Gujrat, and at first sight it might 
appear as if the pronunciation in question of r, etc., was current in this 
part of the country, or somewhere in the adjoining territories. But 
this illusion vanishes when we note that the Yàjü. Sik. also, which 
prescribes the opposite pronunciation, gives a similar verse regarding 
Surastra. The earliest available record of the cerebral pronunciation 
of r and r may be noticed in the Varna-Sütra of Candragomin,'? the 
lower limit of whose date, according to Liebich, was the seventh cen- 
tury A.D." It is possible that the later grammarians of the Panineyan 
school and some of the Sikşãs borrowed this opinion from Candra- 
gomin, whose work exercised considerable influence on the later develop- 
ment of Indian grammatical literature. That both the dental and 
cerebral pronunciations of r and r were actually current in certain areas 
of the country cannot be doubted. For corresponding to Sanskrit 
groups r--£ we have in some dialects / and in others #, while corre- 
sponding to Skr. r +t we have in western dialects 4, u+t, in southern 
dialects a +f, and in eastern af. Thus in eastern Agokan inscriptions 


1 XXIV. 13, 14: madhyántabhyam ca tàlaw ye rephe Jihvagramadhyatah, 
takare dantamilesu jihvagrenopari sprsel. і 

2 SS, р. 33: astau dantya lvarna-lakára-sakára-tavarga iti, еко dantamiliyo 
rephah, pañca jihvamiliya rxkkau (Vaj. Prat., I. 65) kavarga iti. 

3 SS, p. 119: rearno "tha kavargas ca jihvamiliya eva ca, ete. 

4 Lüders, Vyasa Šik., p. 4 ff. 5 See p. 34. 

$ 21: питаѕӣ mürdhanyàh. 

* Fol. 2: mürdhanyrturasà jfieya dantyà ltulasah smytàh. 

з SS, p. 380: yathà saurastrika nari takrá ity abhibhasate. Cf. V. Smith 
“Early History of India ” (1924), p. 342. 3 

° SS, p. 27: also Nárada S., p. 435; Manda $., p. 413. 

10 Candra-Vrtti (edited Liebich), p. 515, Sūtra 6: mürdhà rhurasanam. 

1 “Das Datum Candragomin’s und Kalidãsa’s, Breslau, 1903, p. 11. 
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and in Singhalese we have valtati vatanu for Skr. vartta- (cf. Modern 
Bihari bate, “he is "), but in West Aśokan and some of the western 
Indian languages we have the dental group tt, e.g. vattati, Sindhi 
watanu.* Tt is not unlikely, therefore, that the Рап. Sik. was composed 
in an area connected with the eastern group of Indian languages, but 
as no definite geographical data are available from the Siksás, the 
matter is shrouded in uncertainty. At any rate, the above data 
seem to indicate that the Pàn. Sik. was not the prototype of the 
Pratisakhyas. 

The Pán. Sik. in a more concise form occurs in the Agni Purana,’ 
which, according to Wilson,? was composed a little before the Muslim 
invasion of India. It has only twenty-two verses; while Panini’s 
name is not even mentioned therein. The Siksà as published in 
Benares edition has sixty verses, and the beginning as well as the end 
refers to Panini.‘ It is possible, then, that the Pan. Sik. in its present 
form was composed later than the Muslim invasion, ana was adopted 
by the more recent grammarians of the Pánineyan school. But the 
earlier grammarians of this school hardly give any definite indications 
that they followed this Siksá only. On the other hand, Kaiyyata's 
reference to the eleven kinds of accessory movement” in articulation 
indicates that he did not have the Pan. Sik. in his mind, but possibly 
the Apigali $. For the Pan. Sik.,* like the Taitt. Prat.,’ classifies sounds 
on five principles—viz., accent, quantity, place of origin, effort 
(prayatna) and sound-material. But Kaiyyata mentions eleven kinds 
of accessory movement (bahya-prayatna) alone, which include, among 
others, breath, voice, closure, opening, and the three accents. Thus 
while the Siksá considers accent, breath-voice material (anupradana) 
and articulatory movement-as three different categories, Kaiyyata 
brings these under “external prayatna”—a very unsatisfactory 

1 I owe the above data to Professor R. L. Turner. 

2 Poona Edition, chapter 336. Cf. Weber, “ Ind. Stud.,” Vol. IV.; Pàniniya 
Sik: ud loc. 

3 JRAS, VI. 483. а SS, pp. 379, 383. 

5 On Pan. I. 1, 9: tatra pürvam sprstadayah catvdrah, paácan mirdhani pratihale 
nivyite pranakhye vàyau viviradayo bahya ekadasa prayatna utpadyante. 

в SS, p. 379: svaratah Кайла sthanat prayatnanupradanalah. 

7 XXIII. 2. The Taitt. Prat.'s classification is slightly different: instead 


of accent it mentions closure (samsarga). 
в Siddh. Kaumudi on Pan. I. 1, 9: rah samuarah svaso nado ghoso gnoyo 


'Ipaprano mahaprana udatto' nudátlah svaritaé celi. 
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treatment indeed. Now this classification of external prayatna— 
attributed to organs other than the main articulatingorgans, the tongue, 
the lips, etc.—is given in the Apišali 8.,! and as Apišali is traditionally 
said to be older than Pánini (see p. 44), Kaiyyata may have had this 
Siksà in his mind when he referred to the eleven kinds of external 
* effort.” 

3. In the above paragraphs we have considered the second stage 
in the development of the Siksá when it offered to the Prātiśākhyas 
the principles of general phonetics. But it should not be supposed that 
with the advent of the Pratisakhyas the observation of the general 
principles of phonetics was stopped. On the other hand, the Prátisa- 
khyas seem to have further stimulated the interest for phonetics, . 
and hence, side by side with the rigorous details of the Pratisakhyas 
which were called forth by the need for strict accuracy in the pronuncia- 
tion of Vedic texts, there developed a minute observation of phonetic 
phenomena in their pronunciation of Sanskrit. The Siksás, as they 
exist in their present form, are not mere summaries of the Pratisa- 
khyas. Many of them, as will be shown, can claim a number of distinct 
contributions to phonetics. A few of these contributions, rarely to be 
met with in the PrátiSàkhyas, may be mentioned: 

A. Minute details regarding the general conditions of correct 
pronunciation. 

According to the Yájñ. $. these are: 

(a) Sound health ; (b) calm temperament; (c) freedom from :ervous- 

1 32: kalo vivárah samvarah ávása-nàdàv aghosata ghogo *Ipaprana-kálagca maha- 
pràna-svarás trayah bahyam karanam аћиз tàn varnánàm varna-vedinah. This would 
give twelve kinds of external prayatna, for they include quantity (kala) also. 


Perhaps Kaiyyata further reduced it to eleven, or had another recension of the 
Siks& before him. 

This “ bahya-prayatna " has also been mentioned by Candragomin (Candra- 
wrtli, p. 516), but he gives only four kinds thereof—viz., virftam, гатта, $vàsa, 
and nada. This ciassification possibly offered material to the Pan. Sik. The 
eleven kinds of “ bàhya-prayatna," however, are mentioned by Jinendra- 
buddhi in his Nyása (ed. S. C. Cakravarti, p. 56), whose date has been assigned 
to the eighth century a.D. (Belvalkar, “ Systems of Sanskrit Grammar,” p. 38). 
His phraseology on this point (cf., e.g., sa eva prano nama vayur ürdhvam akraman 
mürdhani pratihato yada kostham abhihanti, etc., p. 56) somewhat resembles 
Kaiyyata's (cf. footnote on p. 9), and Kaiyyata seems to have followed it. 
But whether Jinendrabuddhi borrowed the idea (of these eleven kinds of external 


effort) from the Apišali Siksa or from some other source is a matter for further 
investigation. ; 
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ness; (d) abstention from omission of sounds, overstress, singsong 
and faitering tone ; (e) beginning and endof the speech to be consistently 
distinct; (f) abstention from habits of roughness, projecting the lips, 
indistinct pronunciation, nasal twang, broken speech, and rigidity of 
the tongue; (g) good teeth and lips. Among other essentials the 
Nárada $. mentions a clear throat, and recommends, on the authority 
of Audbraji, the cleaning of the teeth and the throat with a twig- 
brush (danta-dhavana).? j 

B. Minute details regarding the relation of the vowel and the con- 
sonant (see Chapter I.). But for the data from the Siksás, this point 
would have remained much more obscure. It is important to note that 
for the explanation of all such subtle points the commentators on 
the Pratisakhyas rely upon the Siksás, which have thus proved guiding 
lights for advanced phonetics in India. 

С. The nature of accent. While the Prátiéakhyas are rather 
obscure, the Siksás throw definite light on the nature of Vedic accent. 
Thus the Үајӣ. Sik.? directly tells us that the Vedic accent was musical: 
““ the seven musical notes mentioned in the science of music are exactly 
the three accents, udàtta, etc., in the Vedas.” 2 

The Siksás also give interesting observations on the teaching of 
accent, and the relation of accent and quantity (see Chapter X.). 

D. Quantity. Several remarkable observations of tho Siksás in 
this connection will be examined in Chapter XI. 

E. Svarabhakti as an independent syllable after the Svarita accent 
(see pp. 84-87). 

F. The nature and quantity of Anusvara and Ranga (Chapter IX.). 

G. Further development of observations on Abhinidhana, con- 
sonant-groups, and doubling (Chapters VIII. and V.). 

1 $$, pp. 3-4: 

svasthah prasanto nirbhito varnán uccared budhah 
nabhyahanyan na nirhanyan na gáyen na ca kampayel. 
yathādāv uccared varnán tathaivaitan samàpayet. 

na karalo na lambostho nàvyakto nanunasikah 
gadgado baddhajihvaá ca na varnán vaktum arhati. 


prakrtir yasya kalyani dantosfhau yasya sobhanau 
pragalbhaé ca vinilaá ca sa varnán vaktum arhati. 


2 SS, p. 443. 
з $5, p. 1: gündharva-vede ye proktah sapta sadiadayah svarah, la eva vede 


vijneyas iraya uccádayah svarah. 
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4. The fourth scope of the term Siksá, not necessarily developed in a 
chronological order, was its identification with the treatises on applied 
phonetics—viz., the Pratisakhyas. Thus Visnumitra! speaks of the 
Rg Prat. as a Siksà Sastra composed by Saunaka, while the Rg Prat. 
speaks of itself as a Siksá of Sounds. It should be borne in mind that 
a hard-and-fast line between Siksá and Prátisàkhya was not possible. 
The authors of the Pratiéakhyas were themselves authorities on pho- 
netics, and their minute observations on syllabication, accentuation, 
etc., are distinct contributions to general phonetics. There was, 
therefore, a close interaction between Siksa and Pratisakhya, leading to 
the advancement of both. But when the term Siksa was applied to the 
Pratisakhya, it was done so in a secondary sense, as our next discussion 
will show. 


THE NATURE AND Score OF THE PRATISAKHYAS. 


The original, and perhaps more significant, term for the Pratigakhya 
was the Parsada, and the commentators? sometimes speak of the Rg 
Prat. as a Parsada. This name was said to signify that the treatise 
in question belonged to a social group (parisad) or groups in which, 
among other things, the general principles of phonetics were adapted 
to Vedic texts, by oral instruction or public discussion. The term 
Parsada indicates that for a long time these phonetic treatises were not 
putin writing. Hence the kernel of these worksdates back considerably 
earlier than Yaska‘ (circa 500 в.о.), who mentions them. 

The term Pratigakhya has been etymologically explained by 
Madhava’ as a treatise “ belonging to each individual (prati) branch or 
school (Sakha).’? This derivation, however, is not satisfactory; for 
it might suggest the existence of as many Pratisakhyas as there were 
schools in the Vedas, and for this we have no evidence. The Vaidika- 

1 Rg Prat. (Benares Edition), p. 10: atha ücáryo bhagavan Saunakah ... 
siksasastram kytavan. я 

2 XIV. 30: 

- nindanty akytsneti ca varna-siksam 
. . . Krisnam ca vedañgam anindyam arsam. 
° E.g. Visnumitra, Rg Prat. (Benares), pp. 1, 10. 


4 1-17. Cf. Roth’s remarks ad loc. in his introduction, and “ Zur Litt. 
Gesch. d. Vedas,” pp. 13 ff. лай 


5 Јћапепага Sarasvation the Siddhanta Kaumudi Pan., IV. 3, 59: pratisakham 
bhavam pratisakhyam . . . iti mádhavah. ; 
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bharana! gives the more probable suggestion that the “Pratisakhya "' 
referred to a group of Sakhas, “ just as the Rg Prat. pertains both 
to the Sikala and the Baskala Sakhas.” The Vaidikabharana stoutly 
combats the view that the examples quoted by the Taitt. Prat., but not 
available in the extant texts of the Taitt. Samhita, refer to the Jata 
Patha. These examples, it maintains, “belong to other (extinct) 
Sàkhàs of the Samhità."? The Pratisakhya, then, was a treatise on 
phonetics applied to a group of schools of a particular Veda. 

The basis of the Pratisakhya, according to the Vaidikabharana? and 
Uvata,! was Siksa and grammar. Concerning its relation to Siksa, 
Uvata points out that “sounds of the alphabet are taught in the world ; 
the Rg Prat. selects only those sounds of this alphabet which pertain to 
its own Sakha.’’> The Vaidikabharana? throws further light on the 
point by stating that the “sounds enumerated in the Siksás are common 
to secular and Vedic pronunciation; thus some Siksás mention sixty- 
eight sounds and others sixty-four sounds, the Pratisakhyas specify 
the sounds peculiar to their Vedic texts." Again, as Uvata” says, 
* In one Siksà r is said to be cerebral, and in another dental. The 
Siksas thus prescribe rules of pronunciation common to all the Sikhas, 
but do not specify in which Sakhas r is cerebral and in which it is dental. 
Now it is this specification which is made in the Pratisakhya.” Un- 
fortunately the Prātiśākhyas do not help us to determine where to 
locate the cerebral pronunciation of r, for all of them prescribe it to be 
dental or alveolar. Nevertheless, it will now be clear that the Pratisa- 
khyas presuppose a Siksà or Siksás of a general character. This is 
further corroborated by the fact that the Pratisakhyas do not actually 
enumerate the sounds of the alphabet, as Páninidoes. Thus the Taitt. 


1 On Taitt. Prat., IV. 11: dvi-tri-sakhd-visayatve "pi tad-asidharanatayopa- 
patteh, tathà bahvrcanam sakala-baskalakatmala-Sakha-dvaya-visayam pratisakhyam 
prasiddham. ` 

2 Ibid., op. cit. Cf. Whitney, Taitt. Prát., pp. 184, 185. 

з On Taitt. Prüt., I. 21: Siksa-vyakarananám yad ayam vivaranatmakah, 
granthas tato "tra nativa sabda-sañkoca isyate. 

4 On Уй}. Prat., I. 169: siksa-vihitam vyakarana-vihitam cásmin sastra ubhayam 
yatah prakriyale. . . . 

5 Rg Prat. (Benares), p. 21: wpadislo varna-samamnayo laukiko vidyate, tatra 
yàvanto varnà asyam sakhayam upayoksyante . . . , etc. 

в On Taitt. Prat., I. 1: evam 4108150 api kvacit kvacil lokaveda-sadharana 
upadesa bhavanti “ astasastim pathanty eke catuhsastim athapare.” 

7 On Rg Prat. (Benares, p. 17). Cf. Max Müller ad loc. 
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Prát.* describes the sounds in this manner: “ Now the first nine are 
simple vowels ”; similarly the Rg Prat.?: “In the beginning there are 
eight simple vowels," without specifying what those vowels are. The 
pre-existence of a Siksa also seems to be confirmed by the observation 
of the Atharv. Prat. that “the origin of accent is not seen in the Pada 
or the Samhita texts.” As the relation of the Pada and the Samhita 
texts was the main scope of the Pratisakhyas, the Atharv. Prat. prob- 
ably refers here to those wider principles of accentuation which were 
embodied in the Siksas. 

To sum up, then, the scope of the Pratisakhya was the specifica- 
tion and adaptation of sounds, prescribed by the Siksà. When, there- 
fore, the term Siksà was used for the Pratisákhya, it was so employed 
in a secondary sense. 

But now comes a somewhat surprising point. It is the above- 
mentioned observation of the Vaidikabharana and Uvata that the 
Prátiàkhyas were based on grammar as well. In fact, the Vaidiká- 
bharana goes even further, and states that the Pratisakhya was 
predominantly grammatical. The reasons given by the Vaidikà- 
bharana are the following: (1) The Taitt. Prat. sums up the items or 
general phonetics (quantity, accent, breath, voice, syllabication) at 
she end (in XXIV. 5), after the work is over. This indicates, says our 
commemator,* that the work is not so much based on the Siksa. 
(2) It is based more upon grammar, for the Taitt. Prat., referring to 
its “ predecessors," says that in their opinion all syllables should be 
pronounced in a monotone. Now by “ predecessors.” says the 
Vaidikábharana, “ is meant the grammarians who composed the basis 
(viz., grammar) of this Sastra, i.e., the Pratisákhya. For it is gram- 
marians who prescribe optional monotone in the recitation of Vedic 
verses (cf. Panini, І. 2, 34).°5 (3) The Taitt. Prat. in another Sútra* 
states that the kampa accent is not prescribed by the preceding Sàstra. 


1 T, 2: atha патаазіаћ samanaksarant. 

2 Т, 1: astau samanaksarány aditah. 

3 IV. 109. 

* Siksa-ganopadistam tu karyam natra samgrhitam, ` vyākaraņa-pradhānatvāt 
pratisakhyasya. On Taitt. Prat., XXIV. 4; also on XIX. 5. 

5 On Taitt. Prit., XV. 9: ekasruti-svarena prayoktavyam iti piirvesam matam, 
pürve vaiyakaranah, etac chastrasya mūlabhūtam vyakaranam kytavanto hi te. 

* On Taitt. Prat., XIX. 5: asya Sastrasya mülabhülam vyakaranam pürva- 
Sastram ity ucyate. ‘asmin kampo na vidhiyate, sáksaci chiksayam tu vidhiyate. 
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Now by “ the preceding Sástra is meant grammar, by which kampa 
is not prescribed. In Siksa, however, it has been directly prescribed.” 

The arguments of the Vaidikabharana, however, do not seem to be 
adequate, for the mere use of “ predecessors ” does not prove that it 
necessarily referred to grammarians. There is no doubt that the dato. 
regarding the monotone and kampa are true of the grammarians 
of the Panineyan school; but this may have been а mere 
coincidence. 

Nevertheless, it is an important observation ; for it reveals the weak- 
ness of Goldstücker's opinion that the Pratiéakhyas were entirely 
different from grammar, and that to treat them as grammar was a 
fallacy.” Goldstiicker’s main argument seems to be that tradition 
never considered them to be grammar ; while here We have the authority 
of Uvata and the author of the Vaidikibharana, who relate.them to 
grammar. Moreover, there is no doubt that the Pratisikhyas take 
the ready-made word as the base; but, as Benfey? has rightly pointed 
out, it was the grammatical form of words which constituted the basis 
for the phonetic observations of the Rg Prat., and, as he adds, the 
Pratisakhyas are based on grammar of a very advanced stage. Again, 
the observation of the two commentators is further corroborated by the 
very first Sūtra of the Atharva Prát.,* which throws light on the basis 
of a Pratisakhya. It says: “The object (of this treatise is to describe) 
the characteristic features of the four parts of speech—viz., the noun, 
the verb, the prefix, and the particle—in the Pada and the Samhita 
Patha.” And although this statement betrays the influence of a later 
stage in grammatical studies, it is a well-known fact that the 
Pratisakhyas take the Pada Patha as their basis. Had their founda- 
tion been only Siksà, they would have treated only individual sounds 
in relation to the Samhita Patha. But as they start from words in their 
strictly grammatical form—i.e., including the suffix and the vermination 
—their basis was partly, though not entirely, grammatical. Whitney* 
is therefore not right when he says that the Atharv. Prat.’s mention of 
the four parts of speech was not relevant But the Vaidikabharana 
also stumbles into extremes by stating that the Pratisakhyas are 

1 “Panini: His Place in Skr. Litt.,” pp. 195-197. 

2 Gott. Gel. Anz., 1859, 102, 103; рр. 1011, 1012. 9 IE Ik, 

4 On Atharva Prat., I. 1. Whitney is more accurate in another passage 


(Ibid., p. 579) when he savs that “ the Pratišakhyas are no complete grammatical 
treatises.” 
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predominantly grammatical. For they handle grammatical problems 
only incidentally,' although, being partly based on and closely related 
to grammar, they gradually began to incorporate into themselves 


grammatical subjects.’ 


THE OBJECT OF THE PRESENT TREATISE. 


In the above pages we have traced the general trend of phonetic 
studies in India, with special reference to the leading features of the 
specific literature on the subject. As regards the title of the work, 
“ Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians,” 
the word “ grammarians ” is taken in a wider sense including works on 
grammar proper (such as Pánini's) and on phonetics. 

The primary object of the present treatise is a critical and connected 
study in the phonetic observations of Indian grammarians. But its 
secondary object is also to show— 


1. That the phonetic views of Indian grammarians were not tanciful 
speculations, but. on the whole, sound and accurate observations. 

2. That the language which they dealt with was not a grammarian's 
language, as Benfey and Whitney supposed,* but a living language. 

3. That this language, spoken by the educated classes, was not a 
merely religious or imperial language 'superposed' upon the 
people, but rather a secondary language used by the educated 
classes, both for literature and conversation, general as well as 
technical. 

4. That the accuracy of our grammarians' observations regarding the 
pronunciation of Sanskrit as defined in the above paragraph is 
generally corroborated by (a) the phonetic structure of Skr., 
particularly Sandhi; (b) the evidence of inscriptions; (c) parallel 
phenomena in the livine dialects; and (d) the principles of 
linguistics. 

5. That, therefore, the Prátisakhyas were not “dead Pratisakhyas ” 
composed for “ priests who had to be drilled into a proper recital 
of the sacred texts,” and do not indicate “ a time of degeneration 


1 Max Miller, “ Hist. of Anc. Skr. Litt.," p. 120. 5 

2 Weber, “ Ind. Stud.,” IV. 76 ff.; Lüders, Vyasa Sik., pp. 102-3. 
3 Liebich, ** Panini,” p. 44. 

4 ** Hochindisch," as Licbich calls it (Ibid., р. 48). 
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after Panini," as Goldstiicker' supposes, but manifest a thrilling 
interest in the living phenomena of the language. 

6. That our grammarians show not only accurate observation generally, 
but have also observed some of the most important phonetic 
facts of Indo-Aryan languages, some of which may be helpful to 
modern philology (cf. p. 19). 

7. That if the morphology of the language dealt with by Pánini was 
that of a living language, as Liebich? has shown it from the evidence 
of grammatical structure, its phonology, as handled by Panini and 
the Prátisakhyas also referred to a living language. 


As regards the plan of the present treatise, it follows the recent 
methods of comparative philology. Thus if the phonology or the 
morphology of a standard dead language as noticed by its grammarians 
was actual, it should be not only confirmed by a copious number of 
occurrences in its structure, but must be reflected in the living dialects. 
The method followed, then, is twofold—direct andindirect. The former 
resorts to Skr. inscriptions, MSS., etc. The latter is “ dialectal,” 
which has no doubt its limitations, especially when the opinions of 
grammarians are to be considered. For, firstly, some of the “ living 
dialects ” are also now dead languages, so that the actuality of their 
forms should be further corroborated by the parallel forms in the modern 
languages—an infinitely vast work; and, secondly, whenever gram- 
marians step in, they tend to obscure the natural history of a standard 
language. Vendryes’ aptly compares them to “ the cold which pro- 
duces the ice that restrains the flood of a stream.” For the gram- 
marians' motive is to guard the language against provincialism ; and it 
may then be expected that the pronunciation prescribed by them would 
be different from the living dialects. But these drawbacks may be 
counterbalanced by some.advantages. As regards the first, the task 
is facilitated by the results already established by the philology óf 
modern dialects; and as regards the second, our grammarians have 

1 The remarks of this close scholar of Skr. grammarians on the Pratisikhyas 
are so astounding, that they may be quoted here more fully (Ibid., p. 198): 

“In the Pratisikhyas there is mechanism and death ... linguistic death 
reigns in these Sütras" . . . ‘they (i.e. the priests) had none of the spirit, 
learning and intelligence which Patafijali would wish" ... “... between 
Panini’s living grammar and these dead Prátisükhyas there lies a space of time 


sufficient to create a want." . . . 
? Ibid., pp. 48 ff. 3 * Language," p. 276. 
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fortunately observed important facts of the language which could not 
but be reflected in the dialects, and they have also given us minute 
details on mispronunciation of Sanskrit, which betray the actual 
dialectical tendencies of the people. 


Tue PLAN or THE PRESENT TREATISE. 

The treatise consists of eleven chapters: 

Chapters 1.-1V.—The first four chapters deal with the syllabication 
ofsound-groups. The reason for devoting so much space to this item 

is that a fundamental basis of linguistic change is the variation in the 
affinity of one sound for another. For, as Tucker’ has pointed out, 
“in language proper single sounds are not articulated independently, 
but in combination with others. . . . Hence a change of one sound 
in such a breath-group may induce a change in another sound of that 
group, not because of any difficulty in regard to the latter sound in 
itself, but because in this particular conjunction it becomes less con- 
genial than some other." It will be shown in these chapters that the 
leading features of syllabication observed by Indian grammarians have 
been a great fact'in the history of the language—a fact? which dis- 
tinguishes Indo-Aryan from Avestan. Chapter I. states the basic 
principle of syllabication; Chapter IT. examines the detailed rules of 
syllabic division; Chapter 111. states the general principles of syllabic 
quantity, with reasons for its separate treatment; and Chapter IV. 
examines the detailed rules of syllabic quantity. 

Chapter V.—The main evidence for the accuracy of these rules on 
syllabication has been doubling, and so the opinions of our grammarians 
on doubling will be examined in Chapter V. It will be shown that, 
on the whole, the diversity of opinion was based on living facts. These 
new data would effect a solution of Whitney's difficulty when he 
remarked: 

“ Thus is brought to an end the tedious subject of duplication, 
the physical foundation of which is the obscurest, although the pains 
with which the Hindu Sakhinah have elaborated it, and the earnestness 
with which they assert their discordant views respecting it, prove that 
it had for them a real, or what seemed like a real, value.” 

“Natural History of Language,” p. 289. : 


І owe this suggestion to a private communication from 
Taitt. Prat., p. 313. 


1 
: Professor Meillet. 
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Chapter VI.—Another linguistic fact noted by them was the pro- 
nunciation of y and vin different positions, and this will be considered 
in Chapter VI. 

Chapter VI1.—An examination of some of the views on Svarabhakti 
and their bearing on the dialects. 

Chapter VIII.—But the grand fundamental basis of all the above- 
mentioned views was Abhinidhàna, examined in Chapter VIII. 

Chapter IX.—Another fact in Indo-Aryan languages has been 
nasalization. The nasalization of finals in Indian languages has been 
noticed by phoneticians from Sikalya! to Daniel Jones. These 
nasal sounds will be described in Chapter IX., under the heading 
* Anusvàra." When anusvara arose before a fricative, it was a case 
of abhinidhàna. 

Chapter. X.— Another important fact definitely pointed out by 
the Siksás was the musical nature of accent, dealt with in Chapter X. 

Chapter XI.—But by far the most remarkable proof of our 
grammarians’ accuracy is their description of quantity, examined in 
Chapter XI. 

It has been hinted above that some of the phonetic suggestions of 
Indian grammarians may he helpful to modern linguistics. A few of 
these may be mentioned: 

1. The short quantity of the anusvára after a long vowel (see p. 187) 
will explain why some of the modern Indian vernaculars have long 
vowel without the anusvára, corresponding to Skr. long vowel--anus- 
vara. Thus Nepáli, Panjabi have más, Sind mos, for Skr. márnsa-, 
but after the original short vowel the anusvára has been preserved, as 
in E vañjh for Skr. vamsa-. 

. The insertion of a plosive in the group fricative--nasal con- 
M (see р. 123) will explain modern Indian forms like vilthal for 
Skr. visnu-, kitt for krsna-, and forms like aphe, tuphe (see p. 124) for 
Skr. asman, yusmán occurring in Aśokan inscriptions. : 

3. The divergent treatment of Skr. plosive--nasal consonant may 
well be explained by the observations on the Yamas (sce p. 80). Thus 
Pali paññā for Skr. prajña, but soppa for Skr. svapna-, may be explained 
on the ground that in some dialects there existed an actual tendency 

1 Rg Prāt., I. 26; Pan., VIII. 4, 57. 


2 He tells me in a private communication that Indians have a general tendency 


to nasalize final vowels. 
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for strong nasality, the observation of which led some grammarians to 
the view that the Yamas belonged to the preceding syllable, while the 
opposite tendency, which led to the opposite view, also existed. 

4. The divergent treatment of Skr utsava- as ucchava- in Màgadhi, 
but wssava- in Ardhamagadhi, may be explained on the ground that 
in the former case (ucohava-) the doubling of semi-finals was either 
parallel to, or possibly the effect of, the academic pronunciation of Skr. 
—as, for instance, enjoined by the Car. Sik. (see pp. 106, 109) that 
the final consonants in Sandhi were to be doubled. 


CHRONOLOGY OF INDIAN LITERATURE ON PHONETICS. 


Chronology in this line, like Indian chronology in general, is ex- 
tremely obscure, and nothing can be asserted with certainty. The 
question, in fact, is even more difficult than chronology in several 
other lines, because phonetics being par excellence a subject for oral 
instruction, any particular treatise may have been put into writing 
far later than the period of its actual propagation; and it is impossible 
to determine how many stages of development each treatise has under- 
gone. The main arguments have been hitherto based on (1) gram- 
matical terminology used by the treatises in question, (2) style, 
(3) authorities quoted. As regards the first point, Whitney! has rightly 
pointed out that the appearance in a Pratisikhya of a later phase 
of grammatical phraseology is not a necessary evidence of its later 
composition, and he goes even so far as to say that discussions on this 
point are “ nearly barren of any positive results." In order that the 
chronological data may have even a relative value, many more things 
than mere terminology or style have to be taken into account. Never- 
theless, considering the fact that research in the chronology of authors 
like Kalidasa and Bhàsa is being kept up, although they have said 
little about themselves, the following pages may perhaps throw more 
light on the subject, although they do not claim any positive results. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE PRATISAKHYAS. 
A definite starting-point for the chronology of the Pratisakhyas is 
the date of Patañjali, who admittedly? lived about 150 в.с. Now in 
1 Athsrv."Prát., p. 519. : 


2 Liebich, “ Materialien zum Dhatupatha,” p. 59; Belvalkar, “ Systems 
of Skr. Grammar,” p. 32; Keith, “ The Veda of the Black Yaj. School," CLXVIII. 
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Patañjali's Mahábháisya! I have discovered a passage from the Taitt. 
Prat. on the definition of high and low accent. Patañjali not only 
cites the passage, he explains every term occurring therein, so that the 
passage cannot be his own composition, and considering the fact that 
he refers in another passage? to the Taittirlyas, it may be taken as 
very probable that he knew the Taitt. Prat. The lower limit for the 
date of the Taitt. Prat. may therefore be taken as 150 B.c.; while the 
upper limit for the kernel of Indian phonetic literature should go as 
far back as 800-700 в.с., the period of the Aitareya Aranyaka, which 
betrays a very advanced stage of phonetic study, as shown above; 
but the upper limit for the Pratisakhyas proper was not earlier than 
Yüska, for the Rg Prit., probably the oldest, quotes him.? The upper 
limit is therefore Yáska's date, 500 n.c.* As regards the extinct Siksà 
or Siksas which were the prototype of the Prátisákhyas, they were very 
probably synchronous with the period of the Aitareya Aranyaka, if not 
earlier, because even Yáska" refers to phonetic literature under the 
name of Parsadas, The chronology of the earlier but extinct phonetic 
literature should therefore range between 800-500 в.с., while that of the 
Pratisakhyas proper between 500-150 в.с. 

As regards their relative chronological position, the Pratisakhyas 
may be placed in the following order: 


1. Rg Prat. (the oldest) 

2. Taitt. Prat. (kernel). 

3. (a) Atharv. Prat. (kernel) 
(b) Vay. Prat. 

4, Panini. 

5. Taitt. Prat. (later phase of). 

6 

7 


I y contemporaries. 


. Atharv. Prat. (later phase of). 
. Rkt. (of the Sámaveda). 


The above chronological order differs from the one laid down by 
Liebich, Weber, and Lüders. According to Liebich,* only the Rg and 


1 On Panini, I. 2, 29-30: aydmo darunyam auld khasyety uccaih-karani 
sábdasya, anvavasargo márdavam uruta khasy cti nicaih-kardni sábdasya. He then 
explains the meaning of every term—e.g., üyàmo gútranáam nigrahah, dárunyam 
svarasya dérunata, etc. The same passage occurs in Taitt. Prit., XXII. 9-10. 

2 Weber, “ Ind. Stud.,” XIII. 442. 3 XVI. 9. 

t Sarúp, “ The Nighantu and the Nirukta,” p. 54. — 5 Mrukta, I. 17. 

в “Zur Einführ. in die ind. ein. Sprachw.," IL. pp. 38, 45, 46. 
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the Vaj. Prat. precede Panini; al! the other Prátisakhyas, in his opinion, 
are posterior to him. His opinion regarding the Уа]. Prat. is not 
improbable: the crude verbosity of the Уа]. Prat. seems to be primi- 
tive before the concise style of Pánini. But the view regarding the 
posteriority of all the other Pratisakhyas (except the Rg) is open to 
question. As regards the Taitt. Prat., Liebich says' that as this Prat. 
is familiar with a few grammatical terms used by Pánini, it must be 
later than he. But though a few terms used by the Taitt. Prat. are 
common to both, the substance and the treatment of the Pratigakhya 
is very different from that of Pánini, as the following examples will 
show: 

1. Anusvara is a term used both by Panini and the Taitt. Prat. 
(and in fact all the other phonetic treatises except the Atharv. Prat.), 
and yet the use of this term by the Taitt. Prit. in word-building is very 
different. It explains forms like raksamsi, jyotunsi by prescribing the 
rule? that after à, 7, and &, when followed by si or si, anusvàra is in- 
serted, and then, in a succeeding rule,’ it states that forms like dadasi, 
dadhasi, etc., are exceptions. Had it been post-Panineyan, it would 
have found it more convenient to use Panini’s differentiation between 
sv as a verbal termination and û as a nominal termination. In that 
case there could have been no question of an anusvara before the 
former. Again, in connection with the word mamsd- as distinct from 
mása-, it states! that the initial syllable mà when anudátta gets an 
anusvára before s, and implies that it does not get the anusvàra when 
16 is udàtta, as in mása-. Pánineyan grammarians, on the other 
hand, would construct the word mamsa- from the verb man, the n of 
which was said to be changed into anusvàra and then lengthened before 
s. And again,” regarding the forms simha-, irmh-, and drmh-, it pre- 
scribes that sz, tr, and dr get the anusvàra when followed by A. But 
Panini enumerates trmh and drmh among verbs, while he would have 
probably explained simha- as a modified metathesis of тз. 

2. Panini’ defines Samhita as the closest contiguity of sounds; 
but the Taitt. Prat. takes Samhita in a wider sense. “ Samhita is 
that which is within the compass of a single breath,’ i.e 


. “a breath- 
group," and it was said to be of four kinds—viz. 


, Word-groups, 


1 Op. cit., ad loc. ? XVI. 14. — 3 XVI. 18. 4 XVI. 8. 
5 Олай, IN. 64: man jñane, atah so dhator dirghas ca mamsam pisitam. 
° XVI. 26. 7 T. 4, 109. 8 V. ]. 
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accent-groups, (individual) sound-groups, syllable-groups. In such 
cases there could be no question of borrowing from Panini. 

It may here be objected that the treatment of the Taitt. Pràt. 
differed from Panini because it was a work on phonetics and strictly 
confined itself to that subject. But it should be borne in mind that 
Panini’s work did not exclude phonetics, just as the Taitt. Prat. did 
not entirely exclude grammar from its scope. Had its kernel been post- 
Pànineyan, it would have shown some traces of Panini’s influence? 
in its treatment of phonetic subjects like the Anusvara, Samhita, etc. 

The fact seems to be that the grammatical terminology of the Taitt. 
Pràt. was among those transitional to Pànini, who perhaps incorporated 
these terms into his own system, The Taitt. Prat., then, was not later 
than Pánini: its kernel was probably earlier. 

While Liebich places the Taitt. Prat. after Panini, Lüders goes to 
the other extreme and suggests that it was “ perhaps the oldest? of 
all the Pratisikhyas.” It seems to be more probable, however, that 
(1) the later phase of the Taitt. Prat. was posterior even to the Atharv. 
and the Vaj. Prát., while (2) its kernel, though anterior to the latter, 
was posterior to the Rg Prat. 

As regards the first point, the Taitt. Prat. indicates a development 
of phonetic study which is much more advanced than any of the other 
Pratigakhyas, as may be noticed in Chapters XVIL-XXIV.; cf., e.g. 
(a) the various opinions on the degree of nasality in the anusvára and 
the nasal consonants (Chapter VIL); (b) the mention of new kinds or 
terms for accent, as vikramat and dhrta* of the Siksás; (c) the minute 
details on the various kinds of “ pause "^ so copiously dealt with in 
later Siksis; (d) further rules of syllabication (as plosive-|-fricative, 
plosive -+-semi-vowel, semi-vowel -+semi-vowel)” not mentioned in any 
of the other Prátisakhyas; (e) details on the seven musical tones" in 
their relation to accent, and the relation of tone and whisper,” the former 
of which is the main subject of the Narada $. Had these remarkable 
theories been anterior to the other Pratisikhyas, they would have been!” . 
mentioned and possibly developed by them. 


1 XXIV. 2. 2 Cf. Keith, “ The Veda of the Black Yajus School,” p. xl. 

з Vyasa Šik., p. 1. 4 XVJI. 6. 5 XVUL. 3. 

6 XXII. 13. Cf. pp. 185 f. ? See pp. 71, 75, 76. 5 XXIII. 14. 

° XXIII. 5-12. ‚ 

10 The Rg Prat. mentions the seven tones (XIII. 17), but its treatment is 
indefinite. 
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But there is a further interesting indication of the relative recency 
of the Taitt. Prat, While all the other Pratisakhyas, in their treat. 
ment of the lengthening of finals, take the Pada Ра а as their basis, 
and so maintain the old tradition'pointed out by Yáska,! the Taitt. 
Prat. in IIT. 1 takes the reverse position, and states that a final long 
vowel, under certain conditions, is shortened in the Pada Piàtha, 
In V. 2, however, it takes the usual traditional Pada Patha as the basis, 
stating that “the Pada Patha, as it stands, will be taken as the 
basis" (for the purpose of lengthening of finals, and other Sandhi 
rules). Why the Taitt. Prat. breaks away from tradition in its third 
chapter and maintains it in its fifth chapter is a point on which the 
Vaidikábharana throws very interesting light. It points out that 
“the real basis (prakrti) is the Samhita Patha, the treatment of the 
Pada Patha as the basis is designed to facilitate understanding, and 
in order to ward off the illusion, to which dull-minded persons are liable, 
that the Pada Patha is the Veda, the undivided Samhita is here (in 
III. 1) taken as the basis." One of the “ dull-minded persons” 
was presumably the earlier commentator, the author of the Tribhà- 
syaratna, who speaks of the Pada Pátha as “ eternal and immovable.” 4 

The Taitt. Pràt.'s treatment of the Samhità as the real and of the 
Pada Patha as a conventional basis was more scientific and unique 
in the history of Pratisakhya literature. This is a distinct indication 
of advancement in the methods of exposition, and hence this point 
further confirms the relative recency of this Prátisakhya. 

It is difficult to determine which portions of the extant recension 


of the Taitt. Prat. constituted its kernel. The following chapters seem 
to be older: 


Chapter IL, in which purely phonetic phenomena are described, and 
few traces of Panini’s method are visible. 


1 1, 17. Cf. Rg Prat., Chapters VII.-IX.; Vaj. Prat., III. 97-130; Atharv. 
Prat., ТЇЇ. 1-25; Arnold, “ Vedic Metre,” preface, p. xii. 


2 Whitney (V. 2), misled by the Tribhasyaratna, translates ‘ 


{ “yuktat” as 
* combined with,” 


which is admittedly unsatisfactory. The Vaidikabharana 
gives a satistactory paraphrase: “ yathabhitam sabdam asritya.” 


з On Taitt. Prat., III. 1; manda-matinàm tw kascid bhramah pradusyad dhi 
bhakta-padatmako veda iti lan-nivàranàrtham j 


їо ihāvibhakta-rūpam. prakrtim 
ásritya vibhage hrasvatvam vidhiyate . . . vibhakta-rüpasya, tu prakrtitvam vyutpà- 
dana-saukaryáriham dériyate. ° А 
4 On V. 2: kifasthad avicalinah. 
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Chapter VIII., in which the treatment of Visarga-sandhi, as in 14-15, 
is more empirical than Panini’s. 

Chapter XVI. Similar treatment of the Anusvára and the pragrhyas. 

The following chapters seem to be later accretions: 

Chapter I. (on definitions). 1% defines accent exactly as Panini does.’ 
But recency cannot be attributed to the whole of this chapter, 
for side by side with such rules, Sütras like I. 57 (vinaso lopah) 
and 1. 33-37 (crude definitions of short and long sounds, a short 
vowel being defined as that which has the quantity of a short a), 
do not seem to be post-Pánineyan. 

Chapters XVII-XIX., which give distinctly advanced theories as 
we find them in the Siksas. 


As regards the Rg Prat., Liebich, as mentioned above, places it 
earlier than Pánini, while Lüders is inclined to consider it as posterior 
to the Taitt. Prat. The question then arises as to the relative chrono- 
logy of the Rg and the Taitt. Prütióükhyas. Now although it has been 
shown above that the Taitt. Prat. gives indications of a development 
more recent than any of the other Pratisakhyas, its kernel probably 
passed through much longer stages of development, and hence was 
far earlier. But even then, it indicates posteriority to the Rg Prat. 
For, firstly, the style of the Rg Prat. indicates considerable traces of 
archaism, as Mangala Deva Sástri has shown from copious examples’ 
—an archaism which is hardly to be met with in the Taitt. Prat. 
And, secondly, the Тайф. Prat.’s treatment of the rudimentary items 
of phonetics is more precise and advanced, as the following data 
will show: 


1. Rg Prat., 1.11: “In the beginning there are eight simple vowels." 
Taitt. Prát., I. 2: “ In the beginning there are nine simple vowels.” 


The Rg Prat. omits the vowel |, and Uvata explains it on the 
ground that } does not occur in the Rg Veda, an error which has been 
pointed out by Max Müller.“ Moreover, the Rg Prat. itself, in a later 
verse, does mention /, including it among velar sounds. The Taitt. 
Prat., however, includes it among the list of vowels in the very 
beginning. 


1 Liebich, Ibid., p. 47. 2 Cf. Whitney, Taitt. Prat., p. 432. 
3 Rg Prat. (Oxford), Introduction, pp. 18-24. 


3 On Rg Prat., 1. 11. 5 T. 18. 
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2. As regards the Anusvára, the Rg Prat. first states! that the 
anusvára is either a vowel or a consonant, and then? includes it among 
the “eight fricatives.” The treatment of the Taitt. Prat. is more 
precise and advanced. It mentions only six fricatives,” and keeps the 
anusvara as a separate category. 

3. A similar advance may be noted in its treatment of articulation’ 
For instance, while the Rg Prat. simply states‘ that a is a velar sound, 
the Taitt. Prat. points out that in its articulation’ the lips and the jaws 
are neither brought very near each other, nor very much separated. 
Again, while the Rg Prát.* merely states that ¢ is a cerebral, the Taitt. 
Prat.’ specifies that “in a sound of the /-class the tip of the tongue 
is rolled back against the múrdhan.” Similarly for several other 
sounds. 

If, therefore, the anteriority of the Taitt. Prat. to Panini be accepted, 
that of the Rg Prat. would then be even more probable. Goldstiicker* 
argues for the posteriority of the Rg Prat. to Panini by stating that 
* the Rg Prat. is infinitely more complete than Panini,” basing his 
arguments on its longer details—e.g., on the Sandhi of s and x and the 
lengthening of finals. But he has ignored the fact that the so-called 
exhaustiveness of the Rg Prat. is only cataloguing of individual words; 
its treatment being almost exclusively empirical, and should therefore 
belong to a more primitive period.’ 

As regards the Atharv. Prat., Weber" is of opinion that it is “ the 
most systematic and therefore the latest of the Pratisakhyas.” But it 
should be borne in mind that in spite of its superior treatment it does 
not seem to be much later than the Vaj. Prat. In fact, there are indica- 
tions that its kernel was possibly even earlier than the Vaj. Prat. 
For, firstly, it points out in the very beginning its traditional object 
as a Pratisakhya''—viz., the relation of Pada and the Samhita Patha. 
The Уа}. Prat.,!* however, mentions its object as being the treatment 

1111. 2 1, 12. 3 Y. 9, I. 18. 

3 I. 18. 5 П. 12. 6 T. 19. 

? 11.37. Cf. Taitt. Prat., П. 13, 14; II. 36, etc. 8 “ Panini," p. 199. 

э The metrical style of this Pratisakhya, however, may presumably be traced 
to an earlier stage, in which its kernel was composed in the prose or sütra style, 
being the form in which works of this class were composed. 


10 * Ind, Stud.,” IV. 79. 
1 1.1: Caturnám padajatànàm namakhyatopasarganipatanam sandhyapadyau 


gunau pratijnam. 
12 J. 1: svara-samskárayoh chandasi niyamah. 
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of “accent and Sandhi (samskara) "—indicating a little deflection at 
least from the way of putting the traditional object. And, secondly, 
the Vaj. Prat." attributes to Saunaka the opinion that a plosive followed 
by a fricative (of a different class) becomes a breathed aspirated con- 
sonant—e.g., in samyakh-sravaxti. Now this rule (without, however, 
the reservation “ of a different class ") occurs in the Atharv. Prāt.,* 
and as tradition ascribes the authorship of the Atharv. Prat. to 
Saunaka it is not unlikely that the Vaj. Prat. refers here to the 
Atharv. Prat. Nor can this opinion be referred to Saunaka, the 
traditional author of the Rg Prat., for there‘ it is spoken of as “ the 
opinion of some authorities." Itis probable, therefore, that the Atharv. 
Prat. and the Vaj. Prat. were nearly contemporaries. To speak of the 
Atharv. Prat. definitely as “the latest” Prat., without any positive 
evidence, would be over-elaborating a merely relative chronology. 

As regards the Rktantra Vyikarana, the “ Pratigakhya ” of the 
Sàmaveda, Burnell’ has adequately shown that it is post-Pánineyan. 
And yet it does not seem to be a very recent production: it was pos- 
sibly composed when Sanskrit was a spoken language, for it speaks of 
Skr. as bhasa—unless it merely imitates Panineyan phraseology. Thus 
about the formation of svairinz, aksauhini, it says" that in bhasa, the 
simple vowels in these words become the diphthongs ai and aw (by 
Sandhi) when the syllable 7 follows. Again, it makes the interesting 
observation? that in bhasa the finals of pra and apa are lengthened 
before vr in the sense of “ closing or guarding,” as in právrnute (other- 
wise pravrnute rtvijam). Its contribution to quantity will be examined 
in Chapter XI. 

CONCLUSION. 
The above discussion leads to the following conclusions: 


1. Patañjali knew the Taitt. Prat. 
2. Of the Pratiéakhyas, the Rg and the Taitt. seem to be the oldest. 
3. The Prátisákhyas seem to be essentially older than Panini. 
4. Portions of the Taitt., the Vaj., and the Atharv. Pratigakhyas bear the 
stamp of recency, and possibly the influence of the Panineyan school. 
1 IV. 120. 2 |I. 6. 
3 Note the colophon of the Atharv. Prat. (Whitney's Edition): iti saunakiya- 
caturadhyayiká. š " 
4 VI. 15: ásmodayam prathamam sparsam eke dvitiyam áhur apadantabhajam. 
5 Preface, p. lv. 6 96: bhasayam ni-parayoh. 
1 912: dirgham bhasdyam praparrnotau samvarane. 
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The last three conclusions, however, cannot be maintained without 
reservation. For their evidence rests mainly on style and treatment, 
As regards the former, two contemporary persons may use styles with 
a varying degree of diffuseness or precision. Thus the Уа}. Prat. need 
not be earlier than Pánini on the ground of its inferior style. 

The same may be said of treatment. Hence it is not necessarily 
° most probable ”* that the Pratisakhyas are older than Panini. 

As regards 4, an example may illustrate the possible influence of 
Panini on the later phase of some of the Pratisakhyas. Panini uses 
the genitive case to indicate the substitution of one sound for another. 
But the Vàj. Prat. nearly always uses the accusative, and so prescribes 
its? use, The same Pratisikhya, however, on two occasions uses the 
genitive case in this sense, and gives another prescription to this effect, 
using exactly the same words as Pánini.? The use of the genitive case 
in the Vaj. Prat., then, indicates the later influence of Panini.‘ 

The only advance made by the above inquiry, then, is the dis- 
covery of the passage trom Patañjali's Mahabhasya (cf. p. 21). This 
passage gives us a definite starting-point for the chronology of the 
Pratisakhyas. 


CHRONOLOGY OF SIKSÁS. 


While the chronology of the Pratisakhyas is obscure, that of the 
Siksás is infinitely more obscure. Very few of them quote any 
authorities or name any localities, and if they are mentioned, some of 
them are found in several Siksàs, so that it becomes difficult to deter- 
mine in which of them these data originally appeared. Few of them 
have any commentaries, and when they have, most of them are obscure 
and carelessiy written. But the greatest difficulty lies in the corrup- 
tion of their text. The same verses on the same subject appear in 

. many Siksàs, sometimes irrelevantly and without a plan, sometimes 
unnecessarily repeated, and so it becomes almost impossible to: judge 
what the original text of a particular Siksà was. A few Siksás of the 
Taitt. school are an exception, as they are written on a more consistent 
plan; but the scarcity of chronological and geographical material 
characterizes these works as well. Many of them contain a number 

` 1 As maintained by Keith, “ The Veda of the Black Yajus School,” Vol. T., 
р. clxxi; Macdonell, JRAS, 1916, p. 619. 


2 T. 133; but cf. Pan., I. 1, 49. 3 sasthi sthane yoga (I. 136), Pan., Т. 1. 49. 
+ Liebich, op. сй., p. 41. As regards Atharv. Prát., cf. Ibid., p. 45. 
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of very valuable and striking phonetic observations not available in 
the Pratisakhyas ; they were really short monographs on certain points 
in phonetics, to some of which the common material of the “ general ” 
Siksà was subsequently added, in order that they might be introduced 
for class instruction in the schools. We shall therefore have to be 
contented with a general conspectus of these Siksás, pointing out 
the geographical or chronological material wherever any is available. 
Generally speaking, however, most of the Siksás as they exist in their 
present form bear the stamp of recency. Some of them quote or 
closely follow the Prátisakhyas, while others propound opinions which 
betray Prakrit influence. 

There is a large number of extant Siksás. I know of as many as 
sixty-five. Of these I have actually examined fifty—viz., thirty-one 
published in the Benares Edition of 1893 (Siksisamgraha), sixteen MS. 
works in the Madras! Government Oriental MSS. Library, and three 
MS. works belonging to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. Many of these Siksás, however, are mere catalogues of certain 
sounds in the Vedas, and contain very little matter of any general 
interest for linguistics. For instance, the Mandavi Š. gives a list of 
words in Yajur Veda containing the consonant b; the Samana Siksü 
(Mad. MS. No. 977) catalogues the elisions of the Visarga in the Rgveda ; 
the Vilahghyam (No. 960) enumerates words in the Yajur Veda with 
a final e, ai, o, aw; the Padakarikaratnamala (No. 921), attributed to 
Samkarücürya, has forty chapters, and among other similar lists, 
contains an index of Vedic words with a final n. Even more famous 
Siksás like the Bharadvaja and the Siddhánta Siksá are on the whole 
mere catalogues of words containing different sounds in alphabetical 
order, and were presumably prepared to insure accuracy in Vedic 
pronunciation, or to facilitate research work. Nevertheless, even these 
minor Siksás do not differ from several portions of the Pratisakhyas 
themselves, which are mere catalogues of words; cf., for instance, 

_Chapters VII.-IX. of the Rg Prat., which enumerate lengthened finals, 
and similar chapters in the other Pratiéakhyas. These minor Siksas 
illustrate the way in which the Pràtiakhyas seem to have been 
built up—a gradual addition of material, general as well as 
particular. 


1 Unfortunately the Madras Government does not lend MSS. Only copies 
of those MSS. were sent to me. 


` 
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The extant Siksás may be classified as follows: 

1. The “general” Siksá. 
. The Siksás of the Rg Veda. 
. The Siksüs of the White Yajur Veda. 
. The Siksás of the Black Yajur Veda. 
. The Siksàs of the Sama Veda. 
. The Siksás of the Atharva Veda. 


1. Particulars of the “general ” Siksá, called the Paniniya Siksa, 
have been given above (рр. 5, 8 ff.). It has been shown that this 
Siksà was not the prototype of the Pratisakhyas, and that it is a more 
recent work. Nevertheless, it may be designated the “general” 
Siksà, as it has enjoyed a leading position among the extant Siksis 
owing to its complete character as a Siksá proper, and as it has been 
found in two recensions, one belonging to the Rg Veda, and the other 
to the Yajur Veda (both ed. Weber, “ Ind. Stud.," Vol. IV.). It has 
dominated the Panineyan school of grammarians, who quote this Siksa 
more often than any other, while the portion common to this and the 
other Siksàs has possibly been borrowed from this Siksa. 

. 2. There are very few extant Siksás of the Rg Veda. Of these the 
Svara-vyafijana Siksá will be examined in Appendix A (see pp. 58 ff.). 
It will be shown there that it actually quotes the Rg Prat., and that 
it is post-Panineyan. Another Siksa, viz. the Samana Siksà, is of 
minor importance, and has been noted above (p. 29). 

3. As regards the White Yajur Veda, the Carana Vyüha! mentions 
five Siksas, though it does not name them. The Paragari Š. names 
eight Siksas,? which may be described as follows: 

(а) The Yàjüavalkya $., the most complete among the Siksás 
of the White Yajur Veda, has been connected with Yàjiiavalkya, pre- 
sumably the founder of the Vajasaneyi school? His name has been 
mentioned three times in the main body of the work :* “ the wise Yàjiie 


С CUu oo N 


1 (Ed. Weber) 24: mantra-bhrantiharam caca. $iksápAm pañcakam tatha. 
? $$, p. 60: 
Yajñavalkyi tu vasisthi $iksa katyayani tatha 
parásari gautami tu mandavyamogha-nandini, paninya 
sarva-vedesu sarva-sdstresu giyate, vajasaneyi- 
sākhāyām tatra madhyandini smrta. 
3 Introduction to Paraskara Grhya Sútra, p. 70. 
4 SS, р. 3: varno jatis ca mátrà ca gotram chandaá ca daivatam; also pp. 17, 35: 
etat sarvam samakhyatam yajnavalkyena dhimata. 
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valkya has propounded these rules of * caste and colour? (of accent), 
quantity, metre, their authors and deities.” From these three passages 
it appears that Yàjnavalkya is not claimed here as the author of the 
text in its present form. On 8$, p. 2, however, is mentioned ** Soma- 
Sarman's " opinion’ on quantity. Now Soma£arman isa comparatively 
recent name: it occurs, according to the St. Petersb. Lexicon, in the 
Visnu Purána and the Pañcatantra, and if he is the real author of this 
Siksà, the upper limit of his date should not be earlier than the fifth 
century A.D. Moreover, there are traces of modern Hindu views in this 
work: thus the plosives are said to pertain to the God Saturn 
(Sanaiscara).? 

As regards its lower limit, Uvata quotes this Siksa in his commentary 
on the Уа]. Prat.? Now Uvata is said to have worked under the 
patronage of a king named Bhoja;' this king Bhoja is probably the 
famous scholar of Malwa, for Uvata at the end of the Vaj. Pràt. calls 
himself a native of Ana ndapura,* and Anandapura, according to Smith,* 
was a principality under Malwa. But the date of Bhoja? was about 
1018 a.p. Uvata, therefore, lived about the eleventh century, and 
allowing about a century for the acceptance of the Siksà as an authority, 
the lower limit of its date may be assumed as the tenth century A.D. 
With these data the Үајӣ. $. is about three centuries earlier than the 
Vyasa $., which Lüders? assigns to the thirteenth century. 

The Siks quotes the Уа}. Prat. on several occasions,” and throws 
some light on the above-mentioned rule (see n. 27) of the Váj. Prat. 
regarding the aspiration of a plosive before a tricative. Tt says that 
the change in question does not occur before'a fricative of the same 
class in the Màdhyandina!? school, though it occurs under similar con- 


1 nimego matrakalah syad vidyut-kaleti capare, aksaratulya-yogatvin matih 
syat scma-sarmanah. 

2 SS, р. 32: pañcavimśati sparsah krsnah vyakhyatah sanaigcara-daivalyah. 

3 ТУ. 163: tathà coktam yajnavalkyena:—yaman vidyad ayas-pindan santasthan 
dàru-pindavat, antasthd-yamavarjam tu tirnapindam vinirdiset. "The verse occurs 
in Yajñ. S., SS) p. 29. 

4 Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum. 

5 ityananda-pura-vàstavya-vajrafa-sununovvalena, krte, etc. 

8 “Early History of India," р. 342. 

? Tbid., p. 410. 8 Vyasa Sik., p. 107. 

9 E.g. II. 20 (on pluta), SS, pp. 19-20; I. 65 (on ү), SS, p. 33. 

10 $8, p. 20: naitan madhyandiniyanám sasthanatuat tayor dvayoh, sasthane pi 
dvitiyam syad apastambasya yan malam. 
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ditions in the Apastamba school. This ‘variation was apparently 
dialectic, as it may be noticed even in modern dialects. Thus while 
the Skr. group ps is generally represented by ch in modern Indian lan- 
guages, the group ts has a divergent treatment. It remains unchanged 
(except for expiration in its second element) in a few dialects of the 
north-west: cf. Sina bátsho or Gurezi bátshóu for Skr. vatsa-; but it has 
become! ch in other languages—e.g.. Panjabi-Lahndi vaccha, Hindi 
bacha. The north-west group, in this respect, may represent the 
Madhyandina school. The Siksá further makes interesting? observa 
tions on y and v in various positious as detailed in Chapter VI. This 
would possibly connect the Siksá with areas in which Sauraseni was 
spoken. 

(b) The Vasisthi $., the second in the list of the Siksás of the White 
Yajur Veda, is not a work on phonetics, and is therefore different from 
a Siksá of the same name in the Taitt. school to be noted below. It 
is devoted to the distribution of verses (rc) and sacrificial formulas 
(yajus) in the Rg and the Yajur Veda. It is admittedly? a selection 
from the Sarvanukramani, and is therefore a comparatively recent work, 
designed as a handy manual for reference. The designation of this 
work as “ Siksà ” is another example of the secondary sense in which 
the term was often employed in the later phases of Vedic literature. 

(c) The next Siksà mentioned is the Katyayani. In the form that 
we find it at present, it is of little importance, being a fragmentary 
work on accent containing only thirteen verses.‘ Most of the rules 
prescribed are a metrical exposition of those laid down in Vaj. Prat., 
IV. 131-141. 

(d) The Paraéari Siksá, to which we owe the list of the Siksás be- 
longing to the White Yajur Veda, speaks of itself as the foremost 
among the Siksás “ like Viraj among the gods, er like Puskara among 
the holy places.” It claims to be a Siksà of the Pārāśaras, which has 
been classed as a school of the White Yajur Veda along with Kanva, 
Madhyandina, etc. But as it mentions nearly all the leading Siksas of 


! T owe the above data to Professor R. L. Turner. 2 $$, р. 23. 
з SS, p. 30: 
atha Siksam pravaksyami vasisthasya matam yatha 
sarvànukramam uddhrtya rgyajusos tu laksanam. 
+ $S, pp. 46-51. 
5 $5, p. 52: yatha devesu visvatma yathà tirthesu puskaram, tatha рагаѕат 
sarvasastresu giyate. $ Caranavyüha, 19. 
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the White Yajur Veda, it should be posterior to them, so far as its 
present, form is concerned, although its kernel may have been much 
older. Besides the reference to a modern holy place like Puskara, the 
Siksà offers the horrors of a hell, well known to modern Hinduism, 
named Kumbhipaka,! to those who mispronounce Vedic texts. The 
modernity of its present form is further confirmed by its observations 
on the pronunciation of v in various positions." 

Some of its original contributions may be mentioned: 

1. The half-long vowel ksipra (cf. p. 178); (2) v the product of 
Sandhi is “light” (cf. p. 129); (3) the observation that the inter- 
vocalic double k in kukkuta must be pronounced double is contrary to 
the Vaj. Prát.'s rule, and indicates dialectic divergence." 

It is a fairly complete Siksa, on the lines with the Yajn. S. and gives 
a copious number of examples* from the White Yajur Veda. 

(e) The next Siksà mentioned by the Рата. is the Gautami. Аз 
available in the present form, it belongs to the Sama Veda, and will be 
examined under that head (cf. p. 51). 

(f) The Mandavi Siksa is attributed to Mandavya,® a name men- 
tioned in the list of families in the Satapatha Bráhmana.* 

The Mandavya families, according to Varahamihira,’ lived in the 
middle, the north-west, and the north. The nature of the Siksa, 
however, seems to indicate its connection more with the middle and 
east, than with the north, for it is exclusively devoted to the enumera- 
tion of words containing the labial plosive b (cf. p. 130). This was pre- 
sumably done in order to prevent the confusion between % and 8, 
which was probably more common in the above-mentioned areas than 
in the north. 16 is possible, however, that the Siksa refers to a period 
when the pronunciation in question was still found in the north. 
For the confusion of v and b is still found in some of the north-western 


1 $$, p. 58: anyatha nirayam yánti kumbhipakam ca dárunam. Cf. Bhàgavata 
Purana, V. 26, 7 (St. Pet. Lexicon). 

2 Ibid., p. 58. Cf. p. 129. 

з $8, р. 59: kukkufah küma-lubdho "pi kakara-dvayam uccaret, evan varnah 
prayoktavyah kukkuto’ si nidaréanam. Cf. Vaj. Prit., IV. 142. 

4 These have been mostly identified by the editor of the Sikgá Samgraha. 

5 SS, p. 72: athatah sampravaksydmi éigyanam hitakamyayd, mándavyena yathà 
prokta ostha-samkhya samahyta. 

s X. 6, 5, 9: atha vaméah :—samanam asámjivi-putrát . . . 
mándavyah kautsat kautsah. . . . 

7 Weber, “ Ind. Studien,” XIII. 125. 


manqauvyan 
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dialects like Dogri and Bhadarvahi in western Pahari, and Sina in 
Dardic. 

(g) The Amoghanandini Siksà is composed on the same lines as the 
Yajñ. and the Para., but to some extent its object seems to have been 
similar to that of the Mandavi $., for it gives a list of words with an 
initial labio-dental v, and another with the labial plosive b. It was, 
therefore, presumably composed in the same area as the Mandavi Siksa. 

Like the Yájñ. Sik., it follows the Vaj. Prat.: cf. the list of plutas 
on SS, p. 98; but it mentions more terms for nasal sounds—viz., 
(Ranga), Maharanga, and Atiranga, the significance of which, however, 
is obscure.* 

(h) The Madhyandini Siksá attributed to a “ Maharsi Madhyan- 
dina,” and its abridged form, the Laghu Madhyandini Siksá, are 
apparently modern. The former gives a list of words with a velar 
kh as akhúh, mayükhaih, in order to distinguish the sound from the 
cerebral” ѕ. The latter work gives a rule that the cerebral s was to be 
pronounced as kh, except before a cerebral plosive.* But unfortunately 
there are absolutely no references to time or place in these Siksás. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that these Siksás refer to an actual 
confusion between s and kh, as may be corroborated by the pronuncia- 
tion of Skr. tatsamas in modern Indian languages. Thus, while some 
of the eastern dialects, e.g. Behari, pronounce Skr. rsi- аз rikha, 
Panjabi and western Hindi have generally risi, while Lahndi has com- 
monly rikhi. Before cerebrals, however, s of tatsama words, as noticed 
by the Siksas, is not pronounced as kh, but $—e.g., no modern dialect 
pronounces tatsama dusta—as dukhta. 

Besides the above Siksás of the White Yajur Veda mentioned by 
the Para. Š., the following two Siksás may be mentioned: 

(a) The Varna-ratna-dipika Siksá is a fairly complete Siksa, on 
the same lines as the Yaji.S. It is evidently modern, for it admittedly 
follows the Pratisakhya. The author gives his name as Amareáa, 
and says he belongs to the family of Bharadvaja. 


1 SS, p. 97. 2 Ibid., p. 109. 
3 Ibid., p. 110: atra kavargiya-khakara nirdisyante, etc. 
* Ibid., p. 114: аа Siksam pravaksyami madhyandina-matam yatha, sakarasya 
khakarah syat tuka-yoge tu no bhavet. 
5 Ibid., p. 117: 
amareša iti khyato bharadvaja-kulodvahah, so "ham 
sikgam pravaksyami pratisakhyanusarinim. : 
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In the pronunciation of r and r it follows the Yàjfi. $., for it speaks 
of r as velar and r as alveolar.! 

(b) The Kesavi Š. is a concise and lucid exposition of some of the 
comparatively recent phonetic changes which it attributes to the 
Madhyandina school—e.g., s to be pronounced as kh, y and v in various 
positions (cf. Chapter VI.), the pronunciation of Svarabhakti as e, 
the slight lengthening of a short vowel unless followed by a (cf. p. 179), 
etc. The author is said to be the astrologer Kesava, and he admittedly 
follows the Pratijiia Sutra. 

The Pratijña Sutra forms a supplement to the Benares edition of the 
Vajasaneyi Prat., and its authorship is attributed to Katyayana.* The 
work embodies in a Sütra form the recent phonetic changes expounded 
by the Kesavi Š. It is hardly likely, however, that so ancient ar 
author as Katyiyana was actually the author of this work, which рге: 
scribes pronunciations characteristic of modern Indian vernaculars. 
Moreover, the Caranavyüha does mention a Pratijña Sútra which was 
said to be the third Parisista of the White Yajur Veda, but its subject- 
matter being ceremonial,’ it is quite different from the work before us. 
It is possible, however, as Weber’ thinks, that the work is a production 
of another man born in the family of Katyayana. He may have sum- 
marized into Sūtra form some of the similar rules from the Үајӣ. $., 
though the rule regarding the pronunciation of s as kh does not occur 
even there. 

The above is a short conspectus of the Siksás of the White 
Yajur Veda. The Siksás that may be regarded as fairly complete 
are only four—viz., the Yajii., the Para., the Amoghanandini, and the 
Varnaratnadipika Siksas. Of these four, the oldest, as will appear 
from the above discussion, is the Үајӣ. Siksa, the lower limit of its 
date being the tenth century A.p. As all these Siksás prescribe the 


1 Ibid., p. 119: 
rvarno "tha kavargaé ca jihva-miliya eva ca 
jihvamile bhavanti . . . rephaá ca danta-milotthah. 


2 $$, pp. 128-148. 
3 Ibid., p. 149: Ё 1 E, 
iti $ri-daivajña-kesava-krla pratijfia-sutranu- 

sárini kesavi éikgà, samapta. 

4 Also edited Weber, “ Abhandlungen der königlichen Ak. der Wissensch. 


zu Berlin," for 1870. Ў 
5 Weber, “ Ind. Stud.,” Х., р. 433. с Weber, Ibid., р. 436. 
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peculiar y and v pronunciations, they presumably belong to the 
Sauraseni area, as some of them speak of these phonetic phenomena as 
being peculiar to the Madhyandiniya' school, which was confined to the 
Madhya Desa.” 

The Siksüs of the Black Yajur Veda may be described under two 
heads: (1) The Siksà of the Carayaniya school; (2) the Siksás of the 
Taitt. school. 

1. The Cár&yaniya Siksá is a MS. work, of which 1 have examined 
two MSS.: (a) No. 21 of 1875-76, Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
titute, Poona; (b) Sanskrit 25 of the University Library, Gottingen. 
The treatise speaks of itself as a “ Mahasiksa, spoken by the Creator 
himself," and the fruit of understanding it is said to be a place in 
Brahma-loka. It is a complete Siksa, even more complete than the 
үајӣ. Š., for it gives a full chapter (Chapter III.) on Sandhi rules, 
another on abhinidhána (Chapter VIIL) which it calls bhukta or 
bhaksya (cf. p. 142), and another on metre. It belongs to the Cara- 
yaniya school, which, according to the Carana-vyúha,* was one of the 
twelve subdivisions of the Caraka school of the Black Yajur Veda. 
The school was presumably known to Patañjali, who speaks of a pupil 
of Ciráyana—“fond of a blanket.” The Siksà quotes a passage? 
which is possibly taken from the extinct text of the Carayaniya school, 
as only u part of the passage can be traced in the Kausitaki Samhita. 
The treatise bears the stamp of the classical period. The fifth chapter 
is devoted to classical metre: metres like Indravajrà, Praharsa, etc., 

1 үаја. Š., SS, p. 20. Keéavi, Ibid., p. 138. 

2 Weber, “ Ind. Stud.," IV. 72. Cf. p. 128. 

з Göttingen, Folio 1: Om prak prapadye vibhum bhaktya sarva-loka-pitamaham, 
siksām saksat pravaksyami tenaivalapitam aham, cardyanim mahasiksam prava- 
ksyamy anupürvasah, nibodhata budhair justam nityam vaimala-santaye. 

Fol. 11, colophon: Ya idam palhate nityam yas cadhyapayed dvijam, asyartham 
budhyate yo vai brahma-lokam sa gacchati. 

4 (Benares): 

10: yajurvedasya sadasitir bheda bhavanti. 
11: taira caraka пата dvadasavidha bhavanti caraka hvaraka . . . 
carayaniyah. 

5 On Panini, I. 1, 73: “ kambala-carayaniyah”; Kaiyyata's explanation: 
kambala-priyasya carayaniyasya sisyah. 

6 Fol. 6: “agne samrad ajaikapad Gha(va)niya” ататазуйуйт và yajate. 
The portion of the line within inverted commas can be traced in the Kausitaki 
Samhita, VII. 13, but not the succeeding portion. 
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have been described.! Moreover, the Siksà does not seem to have 
been the prototype of the Pratisakhyas, for (a) like the Pan. §., it speaks 
of r and r as cerebrals;? (b) it quotes the Vaj. Prat. on two occasions.* 
The Siksà seems to be posterior to the Pin. $., for while it prescribes 
the cerebral pronunciation of r and r, it enumerates ten places of articu- 
lation, mentioning two—viz., corner of the mouth (srkva) and the 
roots of the teeth (danta-múla)—in addition to the eight mentioned by 
the Pan. $.,^ and is thus a further development on that Siksa. The 
Siksá gives no geographical data. It prohibits" the pronunciation of 
Svarabhakti as 4 or u, from which we may assume that ¿and w vocaliza- 
tion of Svarabhakti was actually current in the area where the Siksa 
was composed. In that case only a negative conjecture could be made 
—viz., that the Siksà belonged to an area in which Ardhamagadhi 
and Apabhramsa were not predominant, as, according to Pischel,’ 
the Svarabhakti vowel a was more frequent in these dialects. 

9. The Siksás of the Taitt. school are by far the most important 
contribution to Indian phonetics. As their MSS. are available only in 
South India, they were presumably composed in that part of the 
country. That South India became par excellence the home of Vedic 
studies during the medieval period has been noted by Indian tradition. 
Thus Ramakrsna® quotes a passage from Vyasa and another from a 


1 Fol. 7: ekadasopendra-vajram dvádasam tu jaloddhatam, trayodasakgara- 
padam praharsam vyttam ucyate. 

2 Fol. 2: mürdhany [sic] rurasa jñeyā dantya ltulasa smrtàh. 

з Fol. 9: turnasyadarsanam lopah. Уа}. Prit., І. 141. 

Fol. 4: “svaro ksaram” iti prahur acarya aksara-cintakah. Уа]. Pràt., 
IV. 99. : : , š 

4 Fol. 1: dasa sthanani varņānām kirtayanti maniginah, yatah pravrttir varnanam 
tani me gadatah érnu, urah kanthah Siras tālu dantà osthau tu nasika, jihvamilam 
tu srkvaá ca dantamülas ta thaica va [sic]. Both the MSS. (Poona as well as Góttin- 
gen) read dantamilas tathaiva ca. 

5 GS, p. 370: astaw sthanàni varnanam. 

в Fol. 9: svarabhaktih prayuñjänas trin dogán varjayed budhah, ikaram capy- 
ukáram ca grasta-dogán vivarjanát. 7 Page 103. 

8 Tn his introduction to Páraskara Grhya Sutra, p. 58: 
tatha ca vyasah : 

samprapte tu kalau, kale vindhyddrer uttare sthitah, brahmand yajna-rahita 
jyotih-Sastra-parañmukhah. ; 
dharma-áastre : 

vindhyasya daksine 
syanti kalau yuge. 


bhage yatra godávari sthita taira vedas ca yajñas ca bhavi- 
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“ Dharma Sastra ” to the effect that “ during the Kali age, the Brah- 
mans north of the Vindhya will be devoid of Yajñas and averse from 
astrology. The Vedas and the Yajñas will be current in the region 
south of the Vindhya where the Godávari flows.” These Vedic studies 
stimulated the growth of the Taitt. Siksás, in which the study of pho- 
netics was extended to a very advanced stage, as the chapters on 
quantity and accent (cf. Chapters XI. and X.) will show. 

There is a large number of Siksás connected with the Taitt. school, 
of which I have examined sixteen. But it is difficult to determine 
definitely which of these works was really original, and we have to 
depend a great deal upon tradition in the solution of this difficulty. 
A MS. work, the Veda-laksananukramanika, mentions nine primary 
ÜSiksàs and three secondary Siksás. The former were said to be the 
* Bháradvàja, Vyasa, Sambhu, Panini, Kauhaliya, Bodháyana, 
Valmiki, and the Harita (“ Harita”) Siksas,” while the latter were 
“the Sarvasammata, the Aranya, and the Siddhanta Siksás.” The 
former list also occurs in the commentary on the Siddhánta Siksa.? 

The Taitt. Siksás may now be briefly examined : 

(a) The Bharadvaja Siksà? is a monograph on certain words of the 
Taitt. Samhita which were either liable to be mispronounced or con- 
fused with others of a slightly different form. Thus verse IL. prescribes 
that the final consonant in the tarisat of Тап. S., I. 5, 11, 4 is t, but 
it is not t in the tarisah of Taitt. S., III. 3, 11, 4. The treatment of 
this Siksa, then, is empirical, and it contains very few observations 
of general interest to linguistics. Of these, the one on the syllabic 
nature of | between two consonants will be noted on p. 57. This 
Siksá seems to be comparatively old, perhaps a contemporary of the 


1 No. 967 (Madras, of 1905). 
(a) Nine primary Sikgás: 


dharadvaja-vyasa-$ambhu-panini-kauhaliyakam, bodhayano vasisihas ca valmikir 
haritam nava. 5. 


(b) Three secondary Siksas: 


sarva-sammalam áranyam tatha siddhantam eva ca, upasiksa ime prokla 
laksana-¡ñana-kovidaih. 6. 


2 On verse 2: 


bharadvaja-vyasa - panini - Sambhu-kohala -vasistha-valmiki-harita-bodha yanokta- 
Siksadikam paramráya. . . 


2 Edited E. Sieg. 
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Vyasa Siksa, for the author of the Siddhanta Siksá, as noted above, 
mentions in his commentary the name of the Bhar. Š. as the first 
among the list of the Siksàs. 

(b) The Vyása Siksà has been exhaustively examined by Liiders,* 
who puts the lower limit of its date as the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Its views on doubling and quantity will be discussed on 
pp. 119, 177, 186. Its theory of articulation is somewhat different 
from that of the Pan. Sik. Instead of the ‘head’ “giras” and the 
uvula “jihvamula” of the Pan. Sik., it mentions the three parts of the 
mouth passage—viz., the beginning, the middle, and the end*— 
while it does not speak of 7 as cerebral, but as alveolar.’ These data 
seem to indicate that the Pan. Sik. was not held as a Vedanga even by 
such a careful work as the Vyasa Sik. 

(c) The existence of the Sambhu Sik. provided matter for conjecture 
to Kielhorn' and Lüders, the former supposing it to be Pan. Sik. in 
another garb. I have, however, actually found this Sik. among the 
Madras MSS. (No. 988 of 1905). It is a work considerably different 
from the Pan. Sik. It lays down much more advanced theories of 
quantity" and accent, and has been occasionally quoted by the Tribha- 
syaratna and the Vaidikabharana.” It seems to bea comparatively old 


1 Vyasa Sik., p. 107. 
2 XXIV. 6: kantho vaktradi-madhyantam danta-miilanta-nasikam talvostham 
urah-sthanani varnanam karanany adhah. 
But ef. Pan. Sik., SS, p. 379: 
astau sthandnt varnanam urah kanthah éiraa айа 
jihvamülam ca dantàá ca nasikosthau ca tālu ca. 
3 CI. p. 8. 
4 Indian Antiquary, V. 199. 
5 Vyasa Sik., p. 111. 
в Cf. Tribhasyaratna on Taitt. Prat., I. 1: 
vidher madhyastha-nasikyo na virodho bhavet smytah 
tasmát karoti karyant varnanam dharma eva tu. 
This verse, quoted by the Tribh. in its discussion of the anusvára as а dharmi 
or a dharma, is the forty-fifth verse in the Sambhu Sik. 
On Taitt. Prat., XXI. 15: indriyavisayo yo, ete. (cf. p. 176), is the forty-sixth 
verse in the Sambhu Sik. 
7 The Vaidikabharana on Taitt. Prit., I. 40, quotes the following: 
anudatto hrdi jneyo mürdhny udatta udahytan 
svaritah kararia-miliyah sarvasye pracayale smytah. 


Tt ів the thirty-sixth verse in this Sik. 
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work, perhaps a contemporary of the Vyasa Sik. The first verse betrays 
the stamp of modern Hinduism, as the author offers his grectings 
to Kalika, Laksmi, and Sarasvati. It is a concise but fairly complete 
Sik., dealing with accent. quantity, hiatus, doubling, Svarabhakti, ебе. 

` (d) The next work mentioned is the Pan. Sik. Possibly a Taitt. 
recension of this Sik. also existed, though I have not yet found any 
MS. of the work in this school. З 

(е) The Kauhaliya Sik. (No. 893) is a short manual of seventy-nine 
verses, the first forty-one of which are devoted to accent. The Sik. 
professes “ to follow the teaching of Kauhali.”* It is difficult to say 
whether this name is essentially related to Kauhaliputra, a phonetician 
mentioned in Taitt. Prat., XVII. 2, who held that the degree of nasality 
in anusvàra and the nasal consonant was moderate. But the opinion 
is not mentioned in this Sik. 

In a verse which has been quoted by the Vaidikabharana? on Taitt. 
Pràt., V. 14, it states that “only he can expound the Jatà Patha who 
knows the Sastras like the Prátisakhyas and who is an expert in all the 
Siksüs." This reference, and the fact that it contains little that is not 
common to other Siksás, indicate it to be a comparatively recent com- 
pilation. Regarding the movements of the hand in accentuation, it 
prescribes the use of “ the right, and not the left, hand.” 

(f) Bodh&yana. This Siksá, mentioned by our authorities, has not 
yet been discovered, so far as I am aware. 

(g) The Vasistha Sik., according to Lüders,* seems to be older than 
the Vyàsa Sik., as “it used an older text." The Vaidikabharana 
also quotes it, stating that it mentioned “26 vowels, but excluded 
the long ]. My copy of the text," however, is a fragmentary work, 
containing only thirteen verses, devoted almost entirely to doubling. 

(h) The Valmiki Sik. has not yet been discovered. The Taitt. 

1 atha siksam pravaksyami kauhaliya-matanugam 
svarddi-nirnayas tatra kriyate tan nibodhata. 1. 
3 pratisakhyadi-$astrajñah sarva-siked-visaradah 
buddhi-Sakti-sameto yah sa jatàm vaktum arhati. 55. 
3 svaran hastena vinyasyed vipascid daksinena tu 
éreyo vipulam anvicchan na savyena kadácana. 35. 
4 Vyasa Sik., p. 106. : : 
5 Tai 5 a = ef “Loman der. 
wat AU Pd i чи eee біб, ure ghe poit 
$ No. 957 (of 1905, Madras). 
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Prat. quotes Valmiki’s opinion in two passages; in the first of these 
passages the accent of the syllable “ Om ” was said to he high, while 
in the second, Válmiki's disapproval of the change of Visarga into 
jihvàmüliya and Upadhmaniya has been mentioned. It is not un- 
likely, therefore, that Valmiki, whoever he may have been, asa phoneti- 
cian was actually the author of a Siksa attributed to his name. 

(i) The Harita Siksà similarly remains to be discovered. As it has 
been quoted by the Parisiksatika,* its actual existence in a compara- 
tively recent period may not have been impossible. Moreover, the 
Taitt. Prát. also quotes the opinion of a phonetician Harita on the 
non-duplication of a breathed fricative. 

Besides the above primary Siksás, the following secondary Siksás 
have been mentioned : 

(a) The Sarvasammata Siksa, MS. No. 998 (of 1905, Madras), is a 
far different work from the one edited by Otto Franke in 1886. The 
latter is a short manual of forty-nine verses, with no mention of the 
author's or the commentator's name, and with a very meagre treat- 
ment of the most difficult points in phonetics—viz., accent and quan- 
tity: The work examined by me, however, is more than three times 
the size of Franke's treatise. It has 170 verses, and has four chapters 
with an exhaustive commentary. The name of the author’ is Keśa- 
vàrya, while that of the commentator" is Mañci Bhatta. Franke's 
commentator seems to be a different person, for not only does his com- 
mentary vary in point of treatment, the introductory verse” of each is 
also different. Mañci Bhatta’s commentary explains “ Sarva-sam- 
mata” as that which “ expounds subjects common and acceptable to 


1 XVIII. 6:'udátto vàlmikeh. 

2 TX. 4: kavarga-paraá cagnivesya-valmikayoh. 

3 On verse 27: tatra hàrita-siksà : 

manah kayagnim àhanti sa prerayatt marutam 
márutas türasi caran mandram janayati svaram. 

а XIV. 18: úsmaghoso haritasya. 

5 IV. 121: súrya-deva-budhendrasya nandanena mahatmana pranitam kesa- 
varyena laksanam sarva-sammatam. 

в Cf. the colophon at the end of the commentary: iti £rimancibha!fa-viracitam 
sarva-sammata-sikga-vivaranam samaplam. 

7 Franke’s commentator thus begins: dhydtva sarva-jagannátham sámbam 
sarvártha-sadhalam vyakhyayate "ита siksa sarva-sammata-laksana. But 
Mañci Bhatta: ganefvaram pranamyaham loka-palan arahán guriin, sarva-sammata- 
éikgaya vakgye vyakhyanam uttamanm- 
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all the phonetic works, the Pratisakhya, etc., belonging to the Taitt. 
school. There is no such explanation given by Franke's com- 
mentator. Again, Franke's edition (p. 31) has only two verses on 
accent, describing the “ castes” of the three accents; but the Madras 
MS. has thirty-three verses, and a fairly copious treatment of accent. 
The two verses of his edition do not occur among these thirty-three 
verses, but are found about the end of the Madras MS., being verses 
IV. 104, 105. Again, regarding this Siksa, Lüders? remarks that cer- 
tain portions of this work are “ evidently nothing but elaboration of the 
corresponding portions of the Vyasa Sik.” Thismay be true of Franke's 
edition, but not so much of the Madras MS., which contains some 
material hardly to be met with in any other extant Siksà. For 
instance, its observation that the quantity of a consonant without a 
vowel is a quarter-mora,? and that the quantity of a “ pause ” between 
a labial vowel and the first member of a consonant-group is a half- 
mora, provided that the consonant-group intervenes between two 
labial vowels—e.g., in utputá-, the “ pause ” between w and ¢ was said 
to be a half-mora.! Whatever may be said of these opinions, it is not 
unlikely that they are original theories of the Siksa itself. Moreover, 
although the work is admittedly of a secondary character, its date does 
not seem to be very recent, for it has been quoted both by the Tribha- 
syaratna and the Vaidikabharana.° 

(b) The Aranya Siksa (MS. No. 866) is a monograph on accent in the 
Taitt. Aranyaka. It enumerates words with accent in different posi- 
tions—those with an initial accent, those with two final udattas, etc. 
(see p. 166). On verse 27 the commentary has an interesting discus- 
sion on the relation of accent and quantity (see p. 166). This Siksa 

1 sarva-sammatam sarvesám taittiriya-Sakhopayoginam pratisakhya-prabhrimam 
sammatam samanartham laksyante prakasyante "neneti-laksanam. 

2 Vyasa Sik., p. 106. 3 IV. 95 (see p. 184). 

4 IV. 80: osthayoh svarayor madhye samyogadir yadi sthitah visargat ksaparad 
ürdhvam ubhayatrardha-matrikah. 

Com.: yatha utpütá, atrokara-takarayor madhye virámo *rdha-matrakalah. 

5 Cf..the verses on the various kinds of Svarabhakti quoted by the Tribhisya- 
ratna on Taitt. Prat., XXI. 5; Franke's edition, p. 22. 

Again, cf. I. 3: kutracit svarayor madhye dvitam laksyanusaratah, pürvagamas 


lathà taira jñeyo varna-vicaksanaih, quoted both by the Tribhasyaratna and the 
Vaidikabharana on Taitt. Prat., XIV. 6. 


в ddyudattani vakyani caika-dvi-tryadi-samkhyaya, vividhani 
tu vrndani vispaslany atra krtsnasah. .2. 
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is admittedly’ a more recent work, for it speaks of itself as “ nectar 
extracted from the ocean of the nine Siksas." 

(c) The third and last secondary Siksà mentioned is the Siddhánta 
Siksà, MS. No. 1012. The designation is a misnomer, for the treatise 
does not deal with the general principles of phonetics. Its treatment 
is entirely empirical; it is prepared on the same lines as the Bharadvaja 
Siksa, giving lists of words containing different sounds in alphabetical 
order—e.g., in kamisyante, lokam, etc. The only point of some 
interest is the view (see p. 153) that “ tvam ” is optionally pronounced 
{тай in the Vedas. 

Nevertheless, the: place of this Siksá in the chronology of Indian 
phonetic literature is of some importance. The author, who is said 
to have compiled both the Siks& and the commentary, not only 
enumerates the nine primary Siksás described above, but also mentions 
the commentaries Tribhásyaratna* and the Vaidikabharana, as well as 
the authors Bhatta Bhaskara Miśra and Gangesa. Now Bhatta 
Bhaskara Міќга, according to Burnell, lived about 950-1000 A.D., 
while the date of Gangega, according to Keith,” is 1150-1200 A.D. 
Moreover, considering the fact that it quotes all the primary Siksas, 
including the Vyasa Sik., it must be a more recent work than the above 
authors. But in view of the fact that it still esteems Bhatta Bhas- 
kara’s commentary on the Taitt. Samhita as (he bhasya, it was composed 
perhaps not much after Sáyana's commentary came into prominence. 


1 Introductory verse, last two lines: 


ksiti-sura-gana-hetor etadaranya-$ikga- 
mrtam iva, nava-$ikga-varidher uddharami. 


А kakaradih kamisyante syad amum lokam uttarah 
kata-dhátoh kad ity āhur asvibhyam paritah krlam. 45. 


3 Cf. colophon: érinivasadhvarindrena catugkula-sudhaméuna slokah siddhanta- 
Sikgayam catuhsaptatir iritah érinivasadhvarindra-viracita siddhanta-siksa-vyakhya 
samapta. : 

4 Verse 2: pūrva-śabdān paramrsya pratisakhyam ca sarvasah siddhanta- 
éiksam vaksyamt veda-bhasydnusarinim. ; 

Com.: . . . tribhagyaratnair vaidikabharanddi-vyakhyanapurahsarataya kylam 
pratisakhyam ca paramyéya vedabhasyanusarinim bhatta-Lhaskarádi-sodhana- 
janyataya viévasaniyam . . . siddhanta-siksam vaksyámi. 

5 Index to Skr. MSS. at Tanjore, p. 7. - 

€ “Indian Logic,” p. 33. Gangeáa is mentioned under verse 7: ánviksikin 
parama-karuniko pranináyeti Gañgesah. 
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The lower limit of its date was therefore the fifteenth century A.D., 
about a century later’ than Sayana. The commentaries Tribhàsya- 
ratna and the Vaidikibharana should therefore have been presumably 
composed before the fifteenth century A.D. 

But Siksás much more valuable than some of the above have now 
been discovered. Three of these, all Madras MSS., may be described : 

1. The Apigali Siksá, MS. No. 864, is mostly devoted to articulation. 
The name of Apisali asa grammarian anterior to Panini has been pointed 
out by Burnell,? while the Vaidikabharana’ quotes the Siksá by name, 
and the passage quoted has been identified by me in the Siksá, with a 
slight variation of reading. The Apigali Šik., then, should be earlier 
than the Siddhanta Sik., which, as shown above, mentions the Vaidika- 
bharana. Moreover, as suggested above (see p. 10), this Siksa pos- 
sibly suggested to Kaiyyata the eleven kinds of “ external effort,” 
as in no other Siksá have these phases of “externa! effort” been 
described. If this was a fact, the lower limit of its date may be earlier 
than the eleventh century A.D., being the probable date‘ of Kaiyyata. 

But it is possible to push back its date even further. For Raja 
Sekhara (circa 937-1077) in his Kavya Mimamsa actually names this 
Siksa, as Bhagvad Datta* has pointed out. The probable lower limit 
of its date may therefore be assumed as the ninth century A.D. 

The upper limit of its date, however, cannot be pushed back very 
far, as in an introductory verse it describes its object? to be “ the fixa- 
tion of data relating to Vedic texts as prescribed by Siksá and Grammar, 
without conflicting with the Pritisakhyas.” The work, though in 
substance the authorship of “the sage Apisali,””? possibly underwent 
further changes in course of time. 


Burnell: VamSabrahmana, pp. vi ff, 
** Aindra School of Grammarians,” pp. 1, 36. 
On Taitt. Prat., II. 47: sesah stháana-karana ity apisala-$iksa vacanat. The 
actual reading in my transcript of the MS. із: (jihvagrena dantyanam) éesah sva- 
sthina-karanyah. 24. As this Sūtra occurs also in Candra's Grammar (18), 
the possibility of a borrowing on the part of either of these works is a matter 
for further investigation. 

* Belvalkar, “ Systems of Skr. Grammar,” p. 41. 

> Mandal Sik., p. 6. 


E 
3 


° tasmát tat-tat-samamndye praitsakhyavirodhatah, karyam 
sarvam vyarasthapyam siksa-vydkaranoditam. 5. 


т atha siksām pravaksyami malam àpisaler munch la. 
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2. A much more interesting Siksà is the Kalanirnaya (on Quantity), 
which had come to the notice of Whitney! and Liiders,? but they could 
not trace it out. It has now been discovered in Madras, and copies of 
two MSS. (Nos. 891, 892) have been sent to me. Its observations on 
quantity will be discussed in Chapter XI. Аз regards its date, Burnell? 
suggested the fourteenth century, and thought it was probably a work 
of Sayana. But as the Vyàsa Sik. has borrowed a portion from this 
Sik.,* it should be earlier than the thirteenth century, the date of the 
Vyasa Sik. As regards the upper limit of its date, no particular data 
are available; but the work is evidently posterior to the Prátisakhyas, 
for in the introductory verse the author says, “ After studying, accord- 
ing to my lights, the Sastras like the Pratisikhyas, etc., I proceed to 
describe quantity, for the comprehension of Vedic truth. 

Several verses quoted by the Tribhásyaratna and the Vaidika- 
bharana can be traced out in the Siksi. "Thus the one quoted by the 
former on Taitt. Prat., XVIII. 1, is the nineteenth verse of this siksa 38 
another cited on the same Sūtra is its sixteenth verse ;’ while the one 
quoted by the Vaidikábharana on Taitt. Prat., I. 37, regarding the quan- 
tity of a final J is its eleventh verse.” Its commentary is named the 
Kála-nirnaya Dipiká, the commentator’s name being Muktisvaracarya. 
He combats Patañjali's view—or, rather, what seemed to him to be 
his view—that there was a “ pause” between two individual sounds 
(see p. 186). 

3. But even more interesting than the above is the Párisiksa, MS. 
No. 924. It is a complete Siksa, with a lucid commentary. The 
striking observations of this Siksa on doubling, quantity, and accent 
will be noticed in Chapters V., XI., and X. The commentary gives us 
the definition of the syllable (see p. 55). But in the case of this work, 
both the name and the date are a riddle. As regards the title of the 
“book, what was meant by Pàri? Aufrecht, in his Catalogus Catalo- 

1 Taitt. Prat., p. 355. 2 Vyüsa Šik., pp. 110, 111. 

3 ©“ Aindra School of Grammarians," p. 49. 4 Lüders, Ibid., op cit. 

5 pratisakhyadi-Sastrani maya viksya yathamati, veda- 
tatvavabodhartham iha, kalo nirupyale. 


с gvadhyayarambhasesasya pranavasya svarasya ca 
adhyayasyanuvakasyante syad ardha-trtiyatà. 


? sandhyaksaránam vedam ca ргататат cantará tatha. 


з avasáne lakarasya tripadalvam sada bhavet. 
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gorum, suggests that Párisiksà might be Parašari Siksa. But the diffi- 
culty of accepting this suggestion is that the text of this Siksa has very 
little similarity with that of the Parasari Siksa. And then there is 
the phonetic difficulty of the change of a whole word Pārāśarī into Pàri, 
with a short final The commentator on this Siksa, however, suggests 
that Pari was the name of a sage. He thus describes the purpose of this 
Siksa : “ The author follows the works on phonetics, etc., composed by 
the sages Bharadvaja, Vyasa, PARI, Sambhu, Kauhala, Harita, Bodhá- 
yana, Vasistha, Vàlmiki, etc., incomprehensible to people of modern 
times"! It will be noticed that eight out of the nine names quoted in 
this list are exactly those enumerated above by the Vedalaksanánu- 
kramaniká among the nine authors of the primary Siksás. The ninth 
author given by our commentator is Pari, while the one mentioned by 
the Anukramanikà is Pánini. lt may be supposed, then, that “ Pari " 
was a clerical error for “ Panini.” But this supposition vanishes when 
we note that the commentator even in verse* calls the work the 
“ parigiksa.”” Nor is the name Pari to be met with elsewhere in San- 
skrit. It cannot be the name of the author, for he definitely gives his 
name as “Cakra.” Perhaps the author first thought of “ Parisiksa,” 
“a * Rundschau? ” on Siksà (though even this would be an unsatis- 
factory term), and then coined an attributive designation for a work 
relating to a survey of Siksá as a subject. 

As regards Cakra, his style and metre indicate that he is a com- 
paratively recent poet. He does not mention any locality, but pre- 
sumably belongs to the south. A poet of this name is said to be the 
author of “Citra-ratnákarakávya” and “ Citra-prasnottara-ratna- 


1 Introductory lines to verse 3: 


sampratika-jana-duravabodha-bharadvaja-vyasa-pari- 
sambhu-kauhala-harita bodhayana-vasistha-valmikt grabhrti- 
munigana-vinirmila-$iksadi-granthanusarena . . . pratijanile. 


з satàm mudam samprati parisiksa— 
vyakhyana-bhütà hrdayangameyam 
vilaksana yajusabhisanakhya 

> krtir madiya vitanotu kamam. 4. 


з tanayo vinayojjvalasya tasya 
prathito vaidika-vavadika-simhah, 
krpayà mahatam sa cakra-nama 
hy api varna-krama-laksanam karoti. 3. 
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vali,” but it is difficult to tell whether the author of the Siksa and of 
these works was one and the same person. 

As regards its date, the Parisiksa was earlier than the Siddhanta 
Siksá, for it is quoted both by the Tribhasyaratna? and the Vaidika- 
bharana, both of which have been mentioned by the Siddhanta 
Siksà. The lower limit for the date of its composition may be assigned 
to the fifteenth century, the probable date of the Siddhánta Siksa. 

The above is an attempt to construct a crude relative chronology 
of the Taitt. Siksás from the meagre data available. But it is neces- 
sary to mention in this connection a work which has not been sufficiently 
brought to the notice of modern scholars—viz., the Vaidikabharana.* 
It is an illuminating work on the Siksas in general and the Taitt. Prat. 
in particular. It not only quotes many of the extant Siksás of the 
Тай. school, as shown above; it also cites possibly several more Siksas 
which still remain to be discovered. On advanced subjects like quan- 
tity, accent, etc., peculiar to the Siksás, its data are particularly valu- 
able, and will be examined in due course. 

But its chronology is obscure, as usual. The only data given by 
the author about himself are his own name,’ Gargya Gopala Yajvan, 
the name of his work, the Vaidikabharana, and another work—viz., 
Svarasampad.® Burnell’ mentions another treatise by the same 
author—viz., the Pitrmedha-bhasya—in the beginning of which he 
merely mentions his name. There is said to be another* work by the 
same author—viz., the ¡ñanadipa, a commentary on the Vrttaratna- 
kara—in which he quotes Srinàtha, who, according to Rangacarya, 
must have lived after the eleventh century, as he quotes the author of 

1 Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum. 

`2 On Taitt. Prat., XXI. 1: 

yah.svayam rajate tam tu svayam aha Patañjalth 
upari sthayina tena vyañgyam vyarijanam ucyate. 
It is verse 12 in the Parisiksa. 
з On Taitt. Prat. I. 2: 
аттатат mahasamjna vyañjayanty arthantaràni ca 
púrvacaryair atas tās tu siitrakarena casrilah. 
It is verse 9 in the Parisikga. 
1 Published in the Mysore Government Oriental Library Series, 1907 (Taitt. 


Prat.). 
5 On Taitt. Prat., I. 1. * On Taitt. Prat., XIV. 29. 


7 Index to Skr. MSS. at Tanjore, p. 16. 
s Rangacarya, “ Introduction to the Taitt. Prat.” (Mysore), pp. 18-19. 
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the Vaijayanti (circa the cleventh century). But we need not look 
for an upper limit as early as the eleventh or the twelfth century, for 
it has been shown above that the author quotes the Parisiksa, although 
he is cited by the Siddhánta Siksá. His probable date is therefore 
circa fourteenth to fifteenth century A.D. 

As regards the Sama Veda, three Siksas may be mentioned: 

1. The Narada Siksá is one of the oldest and the most profound 
Siksas. It states its object to be “the treatment of accents in the 
Чата Veda. This is corroborated by the nature of the text, which,? 
from pp. 394 to 428 describes accent and its relation to musical notes; 
then there occurs @ break of three pages in which other subjects of 
phonetics, as doubling, syllabication, ete., are dealt with (428-31); 
accent is resumed on pp. 431-32. Again, there is а break of nine pages 
on extraneous subjects ; and aecent is again resumed from p. 440. 
These two breaks in the treatise seem to be interpolations which were 
inserted later in order to make it a complete Siksa. 

As regards its chronology, the treatise is silent about itself, except 
that its authorship has been attributed to Nàrada? We have, there- 
fore, to depend upon external evidence for its date. A quotation from 
it, in which a vowel is compared to a supreme monarch, occurs in the 
Tribhasyaratna.* But works considerably earlier seem to refer to it. 
Thus in the Samglta Ratnikara (circa thirteenth century”), Narada 
has been mentioned as the author of the Gandhira-grama, the third 
musical gamut, and it states in this connection that there are only two 
gramas (musical gamuts) on earth—viz., the Sadja-grama and the 
Madhyamagrama ; the third—viz., the Gandhara-grama, which it 
attributes to Narada’—“‘is current only in paradise, and not on earth.” 

1 $$, p. 398: 

samavede tu vaksyamt svaranam carilam Jatha, 
alpa-grantham prabhatartham $ravyam vedangam ullamam. 


2 The text referred to occurs in 88. 
з §S, p. 398: siksam ühur dvijatinam rg-yajuh-sáma-laksanam, naradiyam 
sesena niruklam anupúrvasah. ` а On Taitt. Prát., XXI. 1 (see p. 56). 
5 Clements, “ Introduction to the Study of Indian Music,” p. 46; R. Simon, 
: Zur Chronologie der Indischen Musikliteratur," p. 154. 
$1.4: 
gramah svara-sumühah зуйл mürcchanadeh samasrayah 
tau dvau dharátale tatra yal sadjagrama adimah. 


gandhara-gramam acaste tadā tam narado munth, 
pravartate svarga-loke gramo sau na mahilale. 
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Now precisely these three grámas, including the Gándhára-gráma, 
have been taught in the Narada Siksá,! and there it also explicitly 
states as the opinion of Narada that “the Gándhára-gràma does not 
exist anywhere else except in paradise." Again, the Samgita Ratná- 
kara, in another verse,” states concerning modulations (mürcchaná) 
that “ Narada has given other names for them—viz., ultara-mandra, 
udgatd, asvakránta, sauver, hrsyaká, and uttarayata "—terms which 
precisely occur in the Narada Siksã. Tt is probable, therefore, that 
the author here actually refers to the Nárada Sik. But if this is a fact, 
the lower limit of its date may be pushed back several centuries before 
the Samgita Ratnakara, for these terms for modulations attributed 
to Nàrada also occur in Bharata's Nàtya Sástra,! and if this tradition 
regarding Narada’s authorship of these verses was correct, the lower 
limit for the date of the kernel of this Siksá was possibly the fifth century 
A.D., being the probable date of Bharata’s Natya Sastra. 

But while our treatise seems to be one of the oldest ot the Siksás, 
its chronology cannot be pushed back so early as to precede even the 
Pratigikhyas, for it quotes authorities," as Tumburu and Visvavasu, 
who have been mentioned in later or contemporary works, as the 
Mahabharata.’ It seems to be posterior both to the Vamáa Bráhmana 


1 $5, p. 399: gadja-madhyama-gündharas trayo gramah prakirtitah, bhür- 
lokáj jáyate sadjo bhuvar-lokac ca madhyamah svargán nanyatra gandharo nàradasya 
matam yatha. 

2 І. 4, 22, 23: 

tāsām anyáni namani nárado munir abravit, 
múrcchanollara-mandradya sadjagráme” bhirudgata, 
asvakranta ca sauver? hysyaka coltaráyala, 

rajaniti samakhyata rsinam вара múrcchanah. 

з $8, p. 400: sadje tiltaramandra syad rsabhe cabhirudgata, asva-krantá ca 
gandhare trtiyà m ürcchana smrta, madhyame Khalu sauvira hrsyaka pañca.ne svare, 
dhaivate capi vijieya márcchana tiltarayata. 

4 XXVIII. 30-31: 

adav utlaramandra syad rajani cottardyata, 
caturthi $uddha-sadjá ca райсатл matsart kyla, 
asvakranta tatha ваз! saptami cabhirudgala, 
sadja-gramasrita hy eta vijñeya sapla mürcchanah. 
Winternitz, “ Gesch. d. Ind. Litt.," p. 9. 
SS, p. 442: tumburu-nirada-vasistha-visvavasvadayas ea gandharvàáh. 

7 St. Peters. Lexicon. Višvāvasu occurs as an author of a hymn in the 
Rgveda (X. 139), but as a Gandharva (in which position it occurs in the Nárada 
Sik.) it occurs more frequently in the Mahabharata. 


о € 


4 
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and the Sàmavidhàna Brahmana. It refers to an authority Audabraji! 
mentioned in the former work, while it follows the latter in its descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of music prevalent among the different scales 
of creation. 

9. The Lomasi Sik. makes general but concise observations on 
doubling. It also refers to Tumburu,* quotmg his opinion on the 
regulation of exhalation and inhalation during Sàma chants. But as 
regards its chronology, even its authorship is puzzling. The title of 
the Siksá suggests that its author was a person named Lomaga. But 
in its first verse it is stated that the Sik. was `“ thought out by Garga- 
cürya."! How can the title “ Lomasi"' be connected with Gargá- 
cárya ? Now a MS. work," the Jatakapaddhati, enumerates a list of 
authorities on Astronomy among whom Garga and Romaáa (along with 
Vyasa, Vasistha, etc.) have been mentioned. If the Siksà was planned 
by Garga, may it be supposed that it was executed by another man in 
the same line—viz., Romaga or Lomaga ? Or is the Siksa, being a 
work on phonetics, called Lomasi or Romasi after Romasa, the goddess 
of speech, mentioned as a daughter of Brhaspati in the Brhad Devatà t° 
The connection of Garga with the Sàmaveda, however, may be sug- 
gested by '' Gargya," said to be one of the thirteen teachers of the 
Sàma Veda, possibly the traditional author of the Pada Patha of 
the Sima Veda. But the question of the Siksa’s authorship and its 
chronology is still shrouded in mystery. 

The Siksá recommends the pronunciation of Svarabhakti as a, 
which represents a geographical area to which Ardhamagadhi and 
Apabhraméa belonged (cf. p. 136). 

1 $8, p. 443: varnamé са kurute samyak prücinaudbrajir yatha. 

Cf. VamSa Brahmana, ПІ. 4: pusya-yasa audavrajih. : 

2 SS, p. 419: krustena deva jivanti prathamena tu mánusah pasaras tu dvitiyena 
gandharvapsarasas tv anu. 

Cf. Sim. Brahm., І. 8: tadyo ’sau krustatama iva sümnah svaras iam deva 


upajivantt yo 'varesam prathamas tam manusyáh, etc. 

з SS, p. 461: daksino nihsrtah prano (a) panas tv anyatha bhavet savyam pitva- 
panasya tumburasya matam yatha. 

4 ŠS, p. 456: lomasanyam pravaksyami gargacaryena cintitam. 

5 Madras MSS. Catalogue, 1913. 

No. 374, colophon: romasah paulasas сайса cyavano yavano bhrguh, gaunako 
*stadasa hy ete jyotih-Sastra-pravarttakah. 

6 ПІ. 156: pradat sulām romasam пата патпа, brhaspatir bhavayavyaya rajñe. 

* Commentary on the Caranavyüha (Benares), p. 47: азат. sakhanam adhya- 
pakacaryas trayodasa-samkhyakah . . . daralo gargyah sárarnih . . . , etc. 
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3. The Gautami Sik. is aseribed to Gautama, probably in honour 
of the authority who, according to the Arseya Bráhmana,! was the 
seer of the first Sama. It manifests a close study of doubling and 
consonant-groups, and says, “ Gautama has declared that there exists 
no consonant-group with more than seven consonants.” 

It refers to a “Pratisakhya” in which a consonant-group 
(yu)inksksv is said to occur, but no such group can be traced in any of 
the extant Pratigakhyas.? This may suggest that it was posterior to 
some extinct Pratisikhyas, but the question of its chronology remains 
absolutely unsolved. 

The Siksa belonging to the Atharva Veda is the Màndüki, but, 
although connected with the Atharva Veda, owing to the copious 
number of quotations! from that Veda occurring therein, i$ is particu- 
larly interested in accent common to all the Vedas, especially the Sama 
Veda, and seems to have further developed the teachings of the Narada 
Sik. on accent. Thus it speaks of the seven musical notes in the Sama 
chants," of the necessity of moving the hand in the Rg, the Yajus and 
the Sama recitations, and of the opinion, attributed to Mandüka, 
that the first two and the last two notes of the musical scale are sung 
in the Vedas.” The Narada Sik. on this point gives nothing that may 
be common to all the Vedas; it has only specified the kinds of musical 
notes confined to each particular Veda.’ Again, verses 8-12, describing 
the nature of notes in the musical scale, seem to be the same as those 
given in the Narada Sik., slightly modified. 


1 Cf. the opening line of this Brahmana: 
gautamasya parkau. 
According to Caranavyüha (Benares, p. 45), Gautami was one of the nine sub- 
divisions of the Ranüyaniya school. 


2 Cf. p. 111. 
3 It is possible, as Professor R. Simon in a private communication suggests 


to me, that this unwieldy consonant-group was the.transcription of a musical 
phenomenon in the Sáma Veda ganas, though there are no indications of such 
consonant-groups in the gánas; yunkgva, e.g., is written in the ganas as yi lava 
(Sama Veda, B. I. Edition, I. 1, 3, 5). 

4 Traced by Bhagvad Datta, in the index to his edition of the Màndüki 
Sik., 1921. 

5 Verse 7, SS: sapta svarás tu giyante sīmabhih samagair budhaih. 

в 32b, Ibid. : rg-yajuh-samagadini hasta-hinüni yah pathet. 

7 Verse 17: prathamav antimau caiva varttante chandasi soarah, trayo mudhya 


nivarttante mandükasya matam yatha. : 
в Cf.'SS, pp. 397-398. 9 Cf. SS, pp. 407-408 
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As regards its date, then, its upper limit may be assumed as the 
fifth century A.D., the probable date of the kernel of the Narada Sik., 
but it seems to be much later than that date. For it contains a good 
deal of material common to some of the Siksás of the White Yajur 
Veda—e.g., pronunciation of y and v in different positions (verse 87), 
the reference to the woman of Surástra pronouncing the nasal sound 
тайда (verse 112), etc.—and so is either contemporary with, or posterior 
to, the Yajii. Sik., circa the tenth century А.р. 

The above chronology of the Siksás has been determined from the 
standpoint of the form in which we possess them at present, and it has 
been shown that the latest of the Siksás belong to a period as late as 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century A.D. But this does not necessarily 
indicate that the matter of these Siksás is also an equally recent pro- 
duction. If some of them were composed during the medieval period, 
a considerable portion of their material was most probably a traditional 
record of phonetie observations of much earlier ages. For it is hardly 
likely that many of the opinions—as on abhinidhána in the Car. Sik., 
and on the divergent pronunciations of y and v in several Siksás 
(see pp. 128 ff.) —record contemporary pronunciation of spoken San- 
skrit. The pronunciation in question belonged to a much earlier, 
transitional stage, which is confirmed by the development of the middle 
and the modern Indian languages. The motive for the injunction of 
the older pronunciation was in several cases—e.g., when the Car. Sik. 
said that, consonants in Sandhi were always to be doubled—conserva- 
tive, to guard the traditional pronunciation against provincialism. 
Moreover, the fact that nearly all the Siksis have been composed in a 
metrical style suggests the possibility of earlier works in the Sütra or 
prose style, of which the Siksás were popular compendiums for ready 
reference. Nevertheless, there is nothing against the supposition that 
even in the medieval period some portion of the Siksa literature was an 
original contribution. When, for instance, the Siksás offered various 
details on Svarabhakti after the Svarita accent (see pp. 84 ff.), the 
authors presumably refer to their own pronunciation of these sounds. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DATA. 


While the chronological material of Indian phonetic literature is 
poor, its geographical data are hopelessly meagre. In the whole domain 
of this literature of fifty-five books examined by me, only five geo- 
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graphical names have been mentioned: (1) Surástra, a stock-example 
of many Siksás, so that we cannot specify the original source with 
which the place may be connected; (2) Puskara (cf. p. 33), a holy place 
of pilgrimage mentioned by the Párisari Sik.; (3-5) the Yamuna 
(Kalindi), the Ganges, and Sarasvati mentioned by the Yàji. Silk 
These four places of pilgrimage, so commonly connected with all parts 
of India, could be mentioned by anybody, however distant he may 
actually have been from those places. 

Variations of pronunciations mentioned in the following pages, 
however, may help us to construct a number of hypothevical geo- 
graphical data of primitive and middle Indian as observed in Siksá 
literature—a subject for further investigation. The following lines 
for the construction of these hypothetical isoglosses of gio future may 
be provisionally suggested : 

1. Pronunciation of r and r mentioned as dental or alveolar by 
the Pratisikhyas, but cerebral by the Pain. and the Apisali Siksas, 

may suggest the former's connection with the western, and the latter's 
with the eastern, dialects.” 

2. The Taitt. Prat.’s view of the Yamas as belonging to the suc- 
ceeding syllable (nasalization being weaker in this case) and that of the 
Vaj. Prat. as belonging to the preceding syllable may connect the 
former with the Ardhamágadhi-speaking areas, and the latter with the 
other areas.* 

3. The Taitt. Prat.’s rule“ regarding the insertion of а plosive 
between a fricative and a nasal consonant may connect the pronuncia- 
tion with the Agokan Central (or Magadhan) dialect. 

4. The prescription of the Lomasi Sik. regarding the pronunciation 
of Svarabhakti* as a may connect it with areas to which Maharastri 
and Ardhamagadhi belonged, and the Yàji. and the Mándúki, which 
icd it as 1, with the other areas. 

. The Vaj. Prat.’s prescription? of pronouncing intervocalic j as y 
(so Dm ajá- was to be pronounced ayá-) may connect it with the western 
dialects. 

6. The rules” of the Siksàs of the White Yajur Veda regarding the 

1 SS, pp. 4-5: kalindi samhita }йеуй padayukta sarasvati, kramenavartayed 
ganga Sambhor bani tu nanyatha. 

2 Cf. p. 9. 3 Cf. p. 79. 4 Cf. p. 125. 5 Of. p. 136. 

с IV. 164: svarát svare pare samánapade jo yam na tu rkáre. 

7 Cf. Chapter VI. 
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pronunciation of y and v in certain positions may connect them with 


Madhyadesa—the Sauraseni-speaking area. 
7. Similarly, the Vaj. Prat.’s prescription’ that the cerebral / and Jh, 


the Jihvamiliya and the Upadhmaniya did not exist among the 
Madhyandinas may suggest that the above-mentioned area was meant, 


1 VIII. 29: tasmin 1 Ih-jihvamiiliya-nasikya na santi madhyandinam. 
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CHAPTER I 
Тнк SYLLABLE 


THE most usual term used in Sanskrit works for the syllable is aksara, 
which the Pariéiksatikã Yajusabhüsana! explains as that which does 
not move as an adjunct to another: in other words, which stands alone. 

The essential element of the syllable was said to be the vowel. 
For a consonant, according to the statement of the Tribhasyaratna;" 
cannot stand by itself; it is dependent, while the vowel is independent. 
There is no doubt, says the same authority, that a consonant has an 
existence of its own. Kor, firstly, meanings of words change with 
consonants—e.g., in the words kpa- and yupa- the vowels are the same, 
but the consonants are different, and so the meanings of these words 
differ. And, secondly, the articulation of a consonant takes some 
time,” which, according to Indian grammarians, was equal to half the 
time taken by a short vowel—i.e., half a mora. It was only in quick 
speech that the duration of a consonant was merged in that of a vowel. 
In intermediate and slow speech, however, says the Vaidikabharana, 
2 consonant does distinctly preserve its quantity, though in quick 
speech its quantity is not distinctly perceived, just as in a mixture of 
milk and water it is only the milk that is distinctly perceived. 

A consonant, then, according to the Indian grammarian, is not 
absolutely dependent upon the vowel. And yet, as the Narada Siksa*. 
points out, consonants are like pearls in a necklace, but the thread 
which supports them is the vowels. Consonants, according to Patañ- 


1 MS. No. 924, Madras; v. 9. Also the Vaidik&bharana on the Taitt. Prat., 
І. 2: na ksaranfity akgarani ksaranam anydngataya calanam. 

2 nanu küpo yüpa ityadau vyanjanam evarthavisesabodhakam iti svaro vyanja- 
патат kim na syat? vyaiijanam kevalam avasthatum na éaknoti kintu, sapeksam ; 
svaras tu nirapeksah. Taitt. Prat., XXI. 1. 

3 svarasamsrslasya vyañjanasya svarakala ekakalo drutavyttau na tu sarvatrety 
arthah. Vaidik&bharaga on Taitt. Prát., XXI. 1. 

4 gvarapradhaham traisvaryam dcaryah pratijanate, manivad ‘vyaiijanam 
vidya! sútravac ca svaram viduh. SS, p. 436. 
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jali,* share, in a sense, in the accent of vowels. For, says Patañjali, 
although accent is not a quality of the consonant, itis the quality of the 
vowel; yet by proximity to the vowel, the consonant also acquires this 
quality of the vowel, just as a piece of white cloth between two red 
pieces of cloth acquires their colour, or just as a pot acquires luminous 
power by the light of the lamp. The accentuation of a vowel can be 
perceived without the presence of a consonant, but, says Pataiijali, 
without a vowel a consonant cannot even be pronounced. The Saun- 
skrit word for the vowel, suara, has been derived by Patañjali as sva-ra, 
which literally means * self-ruling ’ (svayam rdjate),* while the Narada 
Siksá compares the vowel to a powerful monarch and the consonant 
to a weak king, the latter submitting to the force of the former.” 

The vocalic basis of the syllable, maintained by Indian grammarians, 
was on the whole sound. There is no doubt that even a consonant, 
if pronounced with sufficient prominence, may become an independent 
syllable. For the basis of a syllable is prominence, not mere sonority, 
This prominence has three elements—viz., length, breath-force, and 
sonority. A consonant has, indeed, less sonority than a vowel has, but 
if one or both of the other two-elements—viz., length and breath-force— 
are particularly strong in its articulation, the consonant: nay be 
prominent enough to:form an independent syllable. Thus in Japanese 
S in arimas ( is’ or ‘ are’), 5 in ška (‘deer’), k in kra ( grass’), 
and m in ma (‘horse’) are independent syllables, as they are pro- 
nounced with unusually great prominence of breath-force and length. 
Similarly in English | in funnel, n in mutton are independent 
syllables. And in colloquial rapid speech in German n in 
wir kónn(en) amd m in wir komm(en) are independent syllables.’ 
A consonant may, then, occasionally become an independent syllable. 
Nevertheless, a vowel is a more important basis of syllabication than a 
consonant is. For in actual speech the element of sonority is more 
predominant than those of length and breath-force in constituting the 


1 naile (anudattadayah) vyañjanasya gunah, aca ete gunas tatsamipyál tu 
vyas januam. арі tadgunam upalabhyate tad yatha dvayo rakiayor vastrayor madhye 
suklam vastram tadgunam upalabhyate. On Panini, I. 2, 29. Kielhorn's Ed., 
1880, Vol. 1., p. 206. 

2 svayam rájante svarā anvag bhavati vyanjanam iti. Ibid., p. 206. 

3 durbalasya yathà rastram harate balavan nppah, durbalam vyaiijanam. tadvad 
harate balavan svarah. SS, p. 436. 


4 I owe the above examples to Miss Armstrong, of University College, London. 
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prominence of a sound, and the vowel being more sonorous than a 
consonant, tends therefore to possess greater prominence than a con- 
sonant. Hence the more sonorous sounds—viz., vowels—rightly 
appeared to Indian grammarians as convenient bases of syllabie 
division.! 

But if our grammarians implied that a vowel was absolutely the 
essence of a syllable, they were evidently wrong, for it is now an estab- 
lished fact that a consonant or a group of consonants cán form an 
independent syllable (cf. the examples given above). The language of 
Indian grammarians in this connection implies that they did not dog- 
matically maintain the vocalic basis of the syllable in the absolute sense, 
for they speak of the vowel as a more powerful monarch and of the con- 
sonant as a weaker king. But it is evident that they were inclined on 
the absolute side. Moreover, it did not definitely occur to them as à 
general principle that a consonant or a group of consonants could form 
an independent syllable. There is no doubt that the syllabic nature of 
r and | did strike the Indian phoneticians, but even here it was 
in the form of vowels that l and r appeared to them as constitut- 
ing independent syllables. Thus according to the Bharadvaja Siksà 
| was never a vowel in the beginning or at the end of a word, but 
it was vocalic in the medial position, as in the word klpta-.? Again, the 
Svaravyahjana Siksá is exclusively devoted to the question when 
r is a consonant and when it is a vowel; for details sée Appendix A. 

Tn the light of the above facts, however, it seems to me probable that 
the Indian terms Svara and V yañjana did not exactly correspond 
to the “vowel” and the “ consonant " of modern phonetics. The 
Indian terms may have denoted “a syllabic sound ” and a “ non- 
syllabic sound ” respectively. For the essential difference between 
Svara and Vyañjana lay in their relative dependence. The 
Svara was said to be “ self-dependent,” while the Vyañjana 
(literal meaning ' manifested by another,^ “accessory >) was de- 
pendent upon the Svara. So when the consonants l and r, and 
sometimes even m (according to the Sarvasammata Siksà, as a 

1 Cf. Meillet, “ Langues indo-europeennes " (3rd Edition, p. 106): “The 
vowel belongs entirely to the syllable of which it is the centre." 

2 udahrtah klptasabdo na padadyantayoh svarah. 34 (Sieg's Edition). 

3 Gf. the explanation of the Vaidikabharana on Taitt. Prat., I. 6: “ parena 
svarena vyajyata iti ојайјатат." This sense of the suffix ana is here possible; 
cf. Bóhtlingk on Pànini, TL. 3, 113. 
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subsequent discussion will show: cf. p. 82), were noticed as being 
independent; sounds and were designated as Svara, the general 
principle that a consonant could also form an independent syllable 
may have been recognized by Indian grammarians if they actually 
meant by Svara “ a syllabic sound,” and not necessarily “ a voiced 
sound accompanied by a free passage of air through the mouth, and 
not producing audible friction,"' which the modern term “ vowel ” 


signifies. 
APPENDIX A. 


The Svaravyañijana Siksa on “r” as a Consonant and 


cc.» 


r" as a Vowel. 


The Svaravyañjana Siksá is a short treatise of about three Pages. 
It is MS. No. 21 of 1875-76, belonging to the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona. The MS. is unfortunately corrupt and 
mutilated, and 1 have not-been able to secure another copy of it 
anywhere else. 

The object of the work is to show when r is a consonant and 
when it is a vowel. The work follows the Rg Prat., for it not only 
quotes in full two verses from it (IV. 8-9), but also uses throughout the 
terminology of this Pratigikhya, such as various terms of Sandhi, 
niyata, bhugna, ksaipra (Rg Prat., IT. 8), anuloma sandhi (Rg Prat., 
П. 3), etc. The work is post-Panineyan, for it quotes Panini, VII. 4, 28 
and VI. 1, 168. 

The treatise is divided into six sections or vargas. 

1. The first section points out cases in which т of ri is a 
consonant. In the various phases of Riphita Sandhi—i.e., in which 
Visarga may be either traced to “r” or can be changed to “т” (Rg 
Prát, IV. 9)—the “r” is a consonant. Thus in the combination 
pratárindram (pratár indram), the “т” of the syllable “ ri” will be 
a consonant. It will be also a consonant in Paripanna Sandhi, which, - 
as the Rg Prat. (IV. 5) explains it, is that in which m is changed 
into an Anusvara before r or a spirant. Thus in hótaram ratna- 
dhdlamam, the r following the Anusvàra will be a consonant. On 
the other hand, as the author points out in Section IV., rasa 
vowel cannot allow an Anusvara before it—e.g., in sámptúbhih.2 


1 Daniel Jones, “ English Phonetics,” 2nd Edition, p. 11. 
3 пару anusvárah. samrtubhih. 
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According to the author, r is a consonant, before y This 
seems to be a striking observation. For it is a fact that in Sanskrit 
we do not find any group r-+y; r always changes into ri before y, 
and the treatise in the third section quotes Panini, VII. 4, 28, 
according to which the final 7 of a verb is changed into 7% before y. 
Cf. Wackernagel, p. 199: “ r appears to have phonetically become ri 
before y.” : н 

т in various forms of the numeral tri is a consonant, except in 
trtiya- and tisr-. The Siksa? then enumerates a list of words in which 
r is a consonant and in which it is likely to be confused with r, 
as ripú-, krívi-, krimi-, rigddas, etc. 

IL The second section specifies cases in which r is clearly a 
vowel—viz., after an initial group of consonants or before a consonant- 
group, of which the last is the penultimate sound of the stem. This 
is an interesting observation, for am initial consonant-+ consonant -+ 
r as а consonant does not very commonly occur in Sanskrit, but 
the author's observation is not universally borne out by the facts of 
the language, for side by side with sparksyümi there do exist in 
Sanskrit optional forms like spraksyami, where т is a consonant, 
although preceded by a consonant-group. Nevertheless, if the author 
here refers to the language of the Vedas in general and of the Rgveda 
in particular, his observation is probably sound, for forms like 
spraksyámi do not occur in the Vedas (Sambhitás).* Again, the observa- 
tion that p is a vowel when followed by a consonant-group, pro- 
vided that the penultimate is a consonant, 18 also interesting, and this 
is borne out by forms like ¿rpta-, where p is a vowel. But what 
about forms like tarpta, which Pánini (VI. 1, 59) allows ? Does the 


1 (a) yakáre ca riéoktau ca; (b) pravobhriyanta ity адаи rimáayaglinksv iti 
amrteh. š 

2 The following is the text of the first section: Om namo brahmane, rephan 
nalope niyate prasritakamayoh krame, ralogmopahitor hrasvo navarjam pari- 
pannage. abhyase triti. samkhyayas triiyatisruarjitah. rinacchrito ripuh krimik 
krivih vrigo risadasah. trivisfaliristujatasya (1) tripadyas tridha tritah. dri 8т1- 
(-va 1) prayoktu (1) yas trimsat krivir ádigu sopada. risotha rigato risgyaésritah 
saptakavarjitah, yakare ca risoktau ca ádau canupada ripuh. rinagniglam- riri- 
tsamso rihate’ tha risadasah. ity uktam vyasijanam saruam idánim ucyate svarah. 

argah. 1. 

з vikramo пару anusvarah rkárah sa sphujah svarah, samyogac ca parah pürvah 
samyoge vyañjanopadhah. Section IL. 

4 They occur in the Brahmanas; cf. Wackernagel, p. 213. 
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author's observation indicate that 7 in tarpta was vocalic, although 
orthographically written as a consonant? Sanskrit would hardly 
allow two such vowels a and r to stand together within a word 
without undergoing Sandhi. The Siksà mentions a couple of negative 
conditions which are necessary for r being a vowel: (1) z should not 
be preceded by a Visarga that cannot be changed into a hissing frica- 
tive— probably, I think, because the Visarga in this case will be dropped. 
(2) It should not be preceded by an Anusvara, as already mentioned 
above. But it states that a hiatus or a semi-vowel may precede it. 
It seems to me, however, that these were rules of Sandhi in the light 
of which the author has tried to determine the position of r. 

Section III. enumerates some further details of cases in which 
r is à consonant. Thus the r in mártya-, marda-, resand-, and risé 
is a consonant, and so is the 7 in bhriyanta-, and the author quotes 
Panini, УШ. 4, 28, in this connection.! 

In conclusion, the Siksà makes an interesting observation that т 
both in r and r, when not preceded by any consonant and when 
followed by a consonant, is a ‘concentrated r’ (samcito rephah). 
Thus + in rsak (?) tritá and risddas-, rjú-, and rmjdse is a * doubtful 
consonant ' (samdigdhavyañjana), and the author calls it ‘concentrated 
r? According to the author's theory, then, r in the word samskria-, 
preceded as it is by a consonant-group, is a clear vowel r, but r 
in rjü- and rAjáse was a ‘concentrated r.? According to the author's 
theory, then, г in the word samskrta-, preceded as it was by a 
consonant-group, was a clear vowel г, but in rjú- and riñijáse wavered 
between a vowel and а consonant, and he calls it * concentrated z— 
probably, I think, because, like an abstraction, it did not leave a 
distinet impression on the hearer as to whether the sound in initial 
r and ri was vocalic or consonantal. When, however, r was pre- 
ceded by a consonant-group and followed by another consonant as 
in the word samskrta-, it had a greater chance of being syllabic, 
as a consonant-consonant--7-L-consonant was a too unwieldy com- 
bination in Sanskrit. 

t Section ITI.: devo mardarisadasah, martyam riso risato narisyed. (?) gauri 
ahhisritah.  prabhobhriyanta ityadau rimsayagliñkso iti smrieh budhyo (?) risa. . . . 

* Section III.: rjurimjaseriti catha ity abhyasasandhigdham [sic] . . . тпаті 


ririg iti samcito rephah rsak (1) trita iti samcito rephah risyah risadasa iti samcito 
rephah. 
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CHAPTER II 
Rurks or SYLLABIC DIVISION 


IN the above pages I have shown that, in the opinion of Indian gram- 
marians, the basic principle of syllabic division was vocalic. I now 
proceed to examine the detailed rules of syllabic division as prescribed 


by our grammarians. 


Syllabication of Consonant-- Vowel. 


According to the Rg and the Taitt. Pratisakhyas,’ a consonant 
followed by a vowel, whether that consonant is initial or intervocalic, 
will go with the succeeding vowel. ‘Thus the consonants d and m 
in dána- and ¿man respectively will go with the succeeding vowel a, 
and the syllabic division will be da/na-, i/man. Now as regards the 
initial consonant, its syllabication as prescribed is quite acceptable and 
does not require any discussion, for it is evident that the off-glide 
of the initial consonant in dana- must go with the succeeding vowel d. 
But the case of an intervocalic consonant is not so simple. To which 
should it belong—to the preceding or the succeeding syllable? Indian 
phoneticians, like Greek grammarians,? connected it with a succeeding 
vowel. Was it conventional convenience, or was it based on actual 
observation of phonetic phenomena ? It is hardly likely that apa 
should have been in all ancient Indian dialects pronounced as ара, 
and in no case ap-a, and it is at the same time scarcely likely that this 
variation of pronunciation should have escaped the observations of such 
subtle phoneticians as Indian grammarians were. The syllabie divi- 
sion a-pa, then, may have been maintained for the sake of conventional 
uniformity or elegance. Even in the light of modern research a hard 
and fast syllabic division a-pa or ap-a would be purely conventional, 


1 Rg Prat., L. 15; Taitt. Prát., XXI. 2. 
2 According to the Greek grammarians also, as Professor H. Stuart Jones 
(Classical Review, Vol. XV.) points out, every consonant standing between two 


vowels belonged to the succeeding vowel. 
61 
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for an intervocalic consonant 4s divided! between two vowels, its on- 
glide belonging to the preceding and its ofi-glide to the succeeding 
vowel. If the preceding vowel is unstressed, and the succeeding one is 
stressed, then the consonant will incline more to the succeeding vowel 
and vice versa. That this variation due to accent was noticed by 
Indian phoneticians will be evident presently in detail. Thus Uvata? 
illustrated the fact that in pronouncing aggnim, the second g will 
optionally partake of the accent of ? or the non-accentuation of a 
—i.e., the syllabic division will be optionally ag-gnim or agg-nim. 
This variation, however, has been mentioned only in connection with 
double consonants. 


Syllabication of Final Consonants. 


Our grammarians lay down that the final consonant will follow the 
preceding vowel? This observation was on the whole sound. For 
it is now an established fact that the final consonants of Sanskrit were 
implosive,'so that they eventually disappeared in Pali and Prakrit. 
With so much laxity in their articulation they were not likely to 
be independent syllables. But, as will be shown in Chapter V. (on 
Doubling), the evidence of the Atharv. Prat. and of the Carayaniya 
Siksà, and the testimony of Prákrit words like juguccha-, ucchava-, 
indicate that dialects existed in which the final consonants were pro- 
nounced double, as they are in some of the Panjabi and Lahndi dialects 
at the present day: (cf. sadd, “call”; chadd, “leave”; ghatt, ‘ throw’). 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that isolated dialects existed, even in the 
times of our grammarians, in which the final consonant may have been 
pronounced sufficiently long to constitute an independent syllable. 


Syllabication of Consonant-Groups. 

As regards consonant-groups, the most general rule is that the first 
member of the consonant-group will belong to the preceding vowel: 
thus pitre will be divided as pit/re and not pi/tre, mukta- will be divided 
muk/ta- and not mu/kia-.° 


1 Meillet, ** Langues indo-européennes,” 3rd Edition, p. 106. 

2 On Rg. Prat., 1. 15. з Taitt. Prat., XXI. 3; Rg Prat., І. 15. 
4 Cf. p. 141. 5 Cf. pp. 106, 109. 

6 


Rg Prat., I. 15; Taitt. Prat., XXI. 4. According to the former work, this 
division was optional: i.e., it could be pit/re or pi/tre. 
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That Sanskrit had a predominant tendency to this syllabic division 
prescribed by our grammarians' is corroborated by the doubling which 
the initials of Sanskrit consonant-groups undergo. The most funda- 
mental rule of doubling prescribed by the Pratisakhyas is that thc 
first member of a consonant-group, if preceded by a vowel, is doubled. 
In fact, consonants are not doubled in Sanskrit except when members 
of a consonant-group, cases of doubling of intervocalic consonants 
being rare; for details see Chapter V. (on Doubling). The basis of 
this peculiar doubling was the tendency to close the first syllable of 
every word. The need felt for this doubling indicated that the genius 
of the language did not allow a syllabic division pu--tram, for it're- 
quired another consonant to close the syllable pu, so that the actual 
syllabic division was either put/tram or putt-ram. This is corroborated 
by several Vedic MSS., which generally double the first member of 
every consonant-group. ‘Thus Manuscript 5350 (British Museum) 
of the White Yajur Veda consistently doubles the initial plosive con- 
sonant of every consonant-group, not only when preceded by a syllable 
belonging to the same word—e.g., rakksah (I. T), cakksuh (П. 16), 
assvinorrvvahubbhyam (I. 21)—but also when preceded by a separate 
word—e.g., upadadhámi bbhratrvydya (I. 17), vvanaspattyo ggravag- 
gravasi (І. 14). 

Further examples: 


vvivinakktu (I. 16). samdakksinayoh (IV. 23). 
cittpatih (IV. 4). yukktah (VIII. 33). 
punatu vvakkpatih (IV. 4). yuttkamah (IV. 4). 
punasccakksuh (IV. 15). dakksayah (X. 3). 
Similarly Manuscript 2391 (India Office) of the same Veda—cf. : 
varunau tiva (П. 16). vviddyañca (XL. 14). 
addya (V. 3). puttrena (XL. 17). 
yukktena (XI. 2). svaha ppranebbhyah (XXXIX. 1). 
tena ttyakktena (XL. 1). diggbhyah svaha (XXXIX. 2). 
lippyate (XL. 2). pravrkktah (X X XIX. 5). 
prettya (XL. 3). sappta- (XXXIX. 6). 


Sasvatibbhyah samabbhyah (XL. 8).  lomabbhyah (XX XIX. 10). 
amdhamtamah ppravisanti (XL. 9). — tapptaya (XXXIX. 12). 

1 This syllabic division corresponds to Homeric Greek, which divided zarpiéa 
as rar /riêa. Post-Homeric Greek divided it as ma/rpisa (J. P. Postgate, “ A 
Short Guide to Greek Accentuation,” p. 24). 
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abhimatiggghne (XXXVII. 8): The third g here is evidently 
a clerical mistake, the corresponding reading in the British Museum 
Manuscript being abhimal igghne. 

jyokkte (XXXVI. 19). akktubhih (XXXV. 1). 

Similar doublings occur in the Gupta inscriptions! also, although 
the doubling in these inscriptions most frequently occurs in the groups 
plosive--7 or aspirated consonant +semi-vowel, as the following ex- 
amples will show : 


PLOSIVE-++7. ASPIRATED CONSONANT --SEMI-VOWEL. 
parakkrama- (Ins. No. 1.). addhyeyah (No. 1). 
kaoyakkriyabhih (Ins. No. 1). saddhvasadhuh (No. 1). 
vikkrama- (LL.). patthuam (XVIIL)- 
puttrasya (X.). maddhyamena (XXTL.). 
puttrasya (XII). ayuddhyata (XXII). 


vidyadharih ppriyatama (XVI). 


Another very frequent occurrence of doubling in these inserip- 
tions is that of the plosive in the group r-l-plosive, as the following 
examples will show : 


arttham (XIV.). dirggha- (XVIII). 
artti- (XIV.). artta-vargga- (XVII). 
darppah (XIV.). avarjjana- (XXXIII). 
marggam (X V11.). durggame (X XX V.). 


svarggam (ХҮП.). 


There is no doubt that in the above examples the first member of 
the group—viz. r—has not been doubled, and it may prima facie 
appear as if it was an exception to the rule of syllabication given above; 
but a closer reflection will show that even here the same tendency has 
worked—viz., that of keeping the first syllable close, so that svarggam 
was divided as svarg/gam. The first syllable here could not be closed 
with r, because there exists no word in Sanskrit that ends in 7 at the 
end of a sentence. 

This tendency is further corroborated by the peculiar assimilation 
in the living dialects. Thus in the case of several consonant-groups, 
Prakrit has, unlike French, kept up the initial plosive of consonant- 
groups, although it has lost the plosive in the final position. Assimila- 


1 Fleet, * Gupta Inscriptions.” 
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tions like putto, pitte for putrah, pitre indicate that Prákrit maintained 
the tradition of keeping in pronunciation the first syllables of these 
words close. Even in Agokan inscriptions, in which double consonants 
are generally neglected, may be found such instances as kamme 
(Edict VI.), amnanti (IV.), savvatra (VIL.), dhamma- (L., etc.).* The 
traditional syllabic division of putram which served as the original 
background must have been therefore put/(t)ram. That the doubling 
in Prakrit faithfully represented the original division may be corrobo- 
rated by a negative instance from Italic languages. Havet? has pointed 
out that original Latin always divided patrem as pa-trem (contrary to 
Sanskrit division) and never pat-rem. It was the syllabic division 
pa-trem which could ultimately pass off into pére. 

But in the case of the group plosive + plosive, it may prima facie 
appear as if the corresponding forms in Prákrit do not confirm the rule 
of syllabication prescribed by our grammarians. For corresponding 
to the group plosive + plosive in Sanskrit, the Prakrit form is—the 
second plosive doubled : cf. Skr. bhakta- = Prākrit bhatta-, Skr. mukta- = 
Prakrit mutta-, Skr. mudga- = Prakrit mugga-, Sanskrit satka- == Prakrit 
chakka-. These examples may suggest to the superficial observer that 
the first member of the consonant-group belonged to the succeeding 
syllable, because it was assimilated to the succeeding consonant. But 
a little reflection will show that even here the same tendency has worked 
— viz., that of keeping the first syllable close, for the succeeding syllable 
could not begin with a double consonant: the division of bhatta- as 
bha/tta was quite unlikely. Hence even here the living dialects reveal 
the validity of our grammarians' rule that the first member of a 
consonant-group belonged to the preceding syllable, so that bhatta- 
and its corresponding Sanskrit form bhakta- were divided bhat/ta- and 
bhak/(k)ta- respectively. Again, the superficial observer may be 
misled by the non-occurrence of doubling in several consonant-groups 
in the Gupta inscriptions. I have shown above that the most 
frequent groups in which doubling has occurred in these inscriptions 


are: 
(1) Plosive + 7; (2) aspirated consonant + semi-vowel; (3) 7 + 


plosive. 


In the case of other consonant-groups, however, non-doubling in 


1 Cf. Cunningham, p. 69; Hultzsch, p. 99. 
3 MSLP, IV. 24. 
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these inscriptions is the general rule, as the following examples will 


show: 

vidyate (Inscription No. 27). 
amátya- (Inscription No. 27). 
utpadyamüna (Inscription No. 29). 
visyandita- (Inscription No. 35). 
samprapte (Inscription No. 36). 
praptena (Inscription No. 32). 
sapta- (Inscription No. 32). 


yukta- (Inscription No. 36). 
vidyotate (Inscription No. 37). 
utksipta- (Inscription No. 33). 
sabda- (Inscription No. 34). 
samutpaiti- (Inscription No. 34). 
bhaktasya (Inscription No. 36). 
labdha- (Inscription No. 38). 


anyattra (Inscription No. 32). 


A similar impression may be created by several Vedic manuscripts. 
In striking contrast with the Vedic manuscripts mentioned above, 
several other Vedic MSS. have gone even further than the Gupta 
inscriptions in relaxing the orthographical duplication of consonants 
which are members of consonant-groups. Thus in several MSS. of the 
Rgveda and the Sama Veda, doubling is confined only to the group 
r + plosive ог r- semi-vowel, while there is no doubling in the 
group aspirated consonant + semi-vowel, though the Gupta inscrip- 
tions have kept up this doubling. There are several cases in these 
manuscripts in which there is no doubling even in the group r+ 
plosive. The following examples will show this laxity of doubling in 


several Vedio manuscripts: 


MSS. India Office 132, 1690, 1691 (Rgveda) and 1283, 2130 (Sama 


Veda): 

CASES or DOUBLING. Cases or Non-DOUBLING. 
samarddhayantu agnam 
sarppi- rainam 
ürjjam pavitram 
varddhata atra 
пуат adribhih 
varttani- satyam 
avarddhayam dadyan 
marddaya adhvara- 
suryyam madhyamasu 
aryyasya martya- 
Sarddha- arkasya 

arcirbhih 
garbha- 
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These examples may lead the superficial observer to think that a 
divergent tendency for non-doubling phonetically existed in the spoken 
languages. But the evidence of the living dialects is more conclusive 
on this point, for these dialects most frequently give duplication corre- 
sponding to any consonant-group (except where there is Svarabhakti). 
There are only a few forms, e.g., Prakrit ra; for rátri- (side by side 
with ratti-) and Uriva рий for putra-, in which doubling has not taken 
place.! 

The non-occurrence of doubling, then, in perhaps the majority of 
manuscripts and inscriptions may be explained on the ground that 
doubling was so common in actual pronunciation that several authors 
and scribes knew it to be evident to the reader, and did not think it 
necessary to transcribe it. Manuscripts of the ‘orthodox’ type, 
however, faithfully kept it up. The living dialects and the orthodox 
MSS., then, indicate that whenever a consonant-group occurred in 
actual pronunciation, the preceding syllable was kept close, and that 
the observation of Indian grammarians regarding this point was sound. 


Syllabication of Doubled Consonants. 


As a general rule, consonants in Sanskrit could be doubled only 
when members of a consonant-group: for details see Chapter V. 
(on Doubling). So the rule regarding the syllabication of doubled 
consonants presupposes that the doubled consonant in question is 
followed by a consonant or a semi-vowel. Now there was a divergence 
of views regarding the syllabication of this doubled group. According 
to the Rg Prat.,? the second member of the doubled group can optionally 
belong to the preceding or the succeeding syllable, and Uvata in this 
connection points out that the second consonant will optionally share 
the accent of the preceding or the sucéeeding syllable. Thus in áltva, 
the first ¢ belongs to the preceding syllable and thus shares the high 
accent of d, but the second ¿£ can optionally belong to the pre- 
ceding or the succeeding syllable, and so can share the high accent 
of the preceding d or the low accent of the succeeding "d, the 
syllabic division being optionally dit/va or dt/tua. Again, in aggnim, 
the first g of aggnim will belong to the preceding syllable, and so will 
share the low tone of a, but the second g can optionally belong to 
the preceeding or the succeeding syllable, and so share the low tone 


1 For further examples cf. Pischel, p. 76. 2 I. 16. 
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of a or the high tone of +, the syllabic division of aggnim being 
optionally agg-nim or ag-gnim. According to the Vaj. Prát.,* however, 
the syllabication of doubled consonants varied according as they were 
followed by a consonant (except a fricative) or a semi-vowel. If the 
doubled group was followed by a consonant, then both the members 
of the doubled group belonged to the preceding syllable—e.g., aggnim, 
parssnya were respectively to be divided as agg-nim, parss-nya. If, 
however, the doubled group was followed by a semi-vowel, then only 
the first member belonged to the preceding syllable—e.g., varssyaya and 
parssvam were respectively to be divided as varg-syaya and pars-svam. 

Let me now examine the validity of these observations. 

l. Strictly speaking, division of a doubled consonant is possible 

only when the first cqnsonant explodes before the second—e.g., if in 
' the articulation of the word aggnim the first g exploded before the 
second g, the syllabic division could have been ag/- [gnim. But I 
do not know of any language in which during the articulation of à 
doubled consonant the first consonant explodes before the second. 
This explosion, as Professor Daniel Jones tells me, does not occur even 
in Italian, in which distinctly double consonants are pronounced, as 
in ditto. Moreover, as will be explained in detail in Chapter VIII. 
(on Abhinidhāna), Indian grammarians also did not maintain the ex- 
plosion of a consonant within a doubled group. Thus even Vyadi,? 
who was opposed to the theory of Abhinidhana, held that incomplete 
plosion was possible only in the case of a doubled consonant. And the 
validity of their view is corroborated by the fact that doubled aspirated 
consonants in Sanskrit, as perhaps in all languages, were pronounced 
only with a single explosion. 

If, therefore, the Rg-Pràt. implied that the optional division of 
aggnim was ag |- [gnim in the above sense, the division prescribed was 
not probable. 

9. Another possible division of aggnim was ag/gnim. This division 
implied that although the consonant pronounced was only a single 
long consonant, the hearer heard a fall of prominence at the on-glide 
of g. This fall of prominence was continued in the form of a long 
silence during the contact or ‘stop’ stage, and there was a rise of 
prominence again at the plosion of g. The hearer then seemed to 


1 I. 104: * karmajaá ca”; І. 105: tasmác cottaram sparse. 
2 Rg Prat., I. 12. 
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hear two g's, the first belonging to the syllable ag, the second forming 
part of the syllable gnim. — — 

In this restricted sense the division ag [gnim prescribed by the Rg 
Prat. may have been possible; but the Уй]. Prat. does not accept even 
this division. It states that if the doubled consonant in question is 
followed by a consonant (except a fricative), the division will not 
be ag/gnim, but agg/nim; in other words, the group gg in aggnim 
was pronounced merely long, and the hearer did not hear two $'s 
each distinct from the other. But in a word like pārśśva-, the syllabic 
division according to this Pratisakhya could be pārś/śva-. And this 
differentiation by the Vaj. Prat. can be explained on phonetic grounds. 
For ‘ distinctive ’ doubling (i.e., doubling in which the first consonant 
is heard distinct from the second) is less probable when another plosive 
or a nasal consonant follows, for it is not so easy to sustain the 
breath-force for the articulation of two distinct g's and a succeeding 
plosive. When, however, a vowel, a semi-vowel, or a fricative follows, 
the distinctive doubling is easier, as the breath-force for the off-glide 
of g does not meet much obstruction in this case.! Thus in several 
Panjabi and Lahndi dialects, distinctive doubling is prominently heard 
when a vowel follows—e.g., in vadda, gattà; but it is not heard when a 
consonant follows—e.g., in vadka, gatka. Nevertheless, it would be rash 
to suppose that the syllable division ag /gnim was not possible in any 
Indian dialect. 


Syllabication of “ r"--Doubled Plosive. 


The Atharv. Prat. (I. 58) notices.a case of doubling which has per- 
sisted in the language of the Gupta inscriptions and in classical Sanskrit 
—viz., the doubling of a plosive-after r; cf. the following examples 
from the Gupta inscriptions: 

mürggam, varggam (Inscription No. XVII); dirggha-, vargga-, 
artta- (KVIII.); avarjjana- (XXXIII.). 

Tn the opinion of this PratiSakhya the additional stop arising from 
doubling will belong to the preceding syllable; thus arkkah will be 
divided as ark-kah. 

I think that four (possible) divisions of the word written arkkah are 
conceivable: 

1. ark/-/kah, k exploding fully before the succeeding b. Strictly 


1 Cf. Saussure, “ Cours de Linguistique générale,” p. 87. 
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speaking, this division would be the only valid one if really double 
consonants, as distinguished from merely long consonants, were 
meant. But as I have pointed out above, in a double consonant 
the first was incompletely articulated before the second. Hence, if the 
division ark/-/kah was taken to be strictly in the sense that the first 
le fully exploded before the second A, the division proposed was 
inconsistent'and invalid. 

2. ark/kah. This division implied, as already explained, that 
although the consonant pronounced was only a single long consonant, 
the hearer seemed to hear two k’s, owing to the discontinuity of 
intensity caused by the long silence intervening between the on-glide 
and off-glide of X, the first belonging to the syllable ark, the second 
forming part of the syllable kak. 

In my opinion, in this restricted sense the division ark/kah pre- 
scribed by the Atharv. Pràt. was valid. 

3. arkhk-ah.- This division was conceivable when the first syllable 
had a strong stress-accent. But it was hardly consistent with the 
general tendency of the language, for the living dialects did not generally 
allow a syllable to end in a double consonant, especially when a vowel 
followed 


4. ar-kah. The so-called double Ë in this division might have 


been actually pronounced as single, though orthographically written: 


double. à 

But the occurrence of the syllabic division ar-kah in Indian pro- 
nunciation does not seem to have been very probable. For, in the first 
place, as will be shown in Chapter V. (on Doubling), Sanskrit had 
a tendency to double the plosive after r; so Sanskrit pronounced 
arkah as arkkah, svargah as svarggah, and hence the more probable 
division was ark/kah, etc., as explained above. Secondly, Sanskrit 


bad an aversion to closing a syllable with r, for there does not exist 


a Sanskrit word ending in r (cf. p. 64). Thirdly, corresponding to 
Sanskrit r--plosive there exists only double plosive in Pali and 
Pràkrit : cf. Sanskrit varga-— Pali and Pràkrit vagga-, darpana-=dappa- 
na-, durbala-=dubbala-. There is no doubt that this doubling in the 
living dialects may also be explained on the grounds of assimilation, so 


that var-ga may have become vag-ga by the direct change of z to g. ` 


But on account of the above two reasons—viz., the tendency to double 
the plosive and aversion to closing a syllable with z—I think that 
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varg [ga was the more probable division, though. of course, var [ga was 
not an impossible division. 

At any rate, the Atharv. Prat.’s above observation that in the case 
of the doubling of the plosive after r, the first * plosive * belongs to 
the preceding syllable, will be beyond dispute, if by “plosive” the 
author meant the ‘ stop ’ stage of that consonant. 

According to the Rg Prat. (I. 15), however, both the members of a 
doubled consonant after r or a fricative can optionally belong to the 
preceding or the succeeding syllable, so that the syllabic division of 
Grttnt will be optionally artt/m: or Gr/ttni, of parssnya- optionally 
parss [nya or par/ssnya. It will be apparent from the above discussion 
that the optional division Gr /ttnt, par /ssnya was not probable in Indian 
dialects: firstly, because Sanskrit had an aversion to closing a syllable 
with 7; and, secondly, because a syllable beginning with a double 
consonant, as tz, sspya, was hardly likely to have occurred in Indian 
dialects. 


Syllabication of Plosive+Fricatiwe. 

According to the Taitt. Prat.,t the plosive in the group plosive+- 
fricative belongs to the succeeding syllable, but in a group plosive+ 
fricative-+consonant, the plosive belongs to the preceding syllable. 
Thus in the combination tatsavituh, the division of tatsa- will be ta /tsa, 
of jugupsa=ju [gu [ psa. 

It seems that in the pronunciation of academic Sanskrit, the plosive, 
in combinations like yavat hi (=yavadd. ht), utsavah, was not held so 
apart from the succeeding fricative as to give rise to the division 
ya/vat/hi, ut/savah. This is indicated by the doubling tendency and 
by the internal evidence of Sanskrit Sandhi. Thus Sanskrit labh + sye 
became lap/(p)sye, indicating that; the bh in this group was carried 
over to the succeeding s, the assimilating force of which devocalized 
the bh. Similarly, when yavat hi became yavaddhi, the plosive ¢ was 
probably carried over to the succeeding sy.lable. There is, however, 
a flaw in the prescribed syllabication. The author has not pointed 
out that the plosive was not simply carried over to the succeeding 
syllable, but it was also doubled at the same time. Thus in academic 
Sanskrit forms yávaddhi, tacchatruh for yavat hi, tat+-Satruh respec- 
tively, and in Prakrit forms macchara-, juguccha for Sanskrit matsara-. 

1 Taitt. Prat., XXI. 9: sparáaé cosmapara ügnà cet parasya. 
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jugupsa, the plosive was not simply carried over to the succeeding 
syllable, it was also doubled at the same time; so that in actual pro- 
nunciation the syllabic division seems to have been jugup/psa rather 
thanju/gu/psa. The general tendency of keeping the preceding syllable 
close before a consonant-group was also maintained in this division. 

Moreover, there are indications of a divergent tendency in several 
Sanskrit forms, showing that the Pratisakhya’s rule regarding the 
syllabication of the group plosive--fricative was not universally applic- 
able. Thus the grammarians! state that in a group final cerebral 
+s, an intermediate consonant, viz. dental #, occasionally intervenes, 
Panini stating it to be optional. For instance, sat+santah became 
optionally satisantah; sat+sahasrah>sattsahasrah; madhulit+saye> 
madhulittsaye. It seems that in these sporadic cases, the final cerebral 
was not carried to the succeeding syllable. A similar treatment of 
velar plosive--À may be observed. For the grammarians? state that 
the h in this combination became optionally an aspiration of the pre- 
ceding consonant—e.g., arvak hy enam either became arvagghy enam 
or remained unchanged. In the majority of cases a plosive-F-A in 
academic Sanskrit gives a double consonant aspirated, so that tat+ 
harih>taddharih, так = hari »vaggharih, yet the occasional option in 
the case of velar--A indicates that the plosive was not necessarily 
carried over to the succeeding syllable. 

With the above reservations, the Pratisakhya's observation, that 
the plosive was carried to the succeeding syllable to which the frica- 
tive belonged, was probably sound. And the probable validity of 
this observation is indicated by the living dialects. Thus in Prakrit, 
Sanskrit ¿s and ps are represented as cch by passing through the stage 
tsh: e.g., Sanskrit vatsa- = Prakrit vaccha-, matsara- = machhara-, 
jugupsa = juguccha; while Sanskrit ks- has become Prakrit kh or ch: 
e.g., ksama = khama or chama. This effect of the succeeding fricative 
has been so strong that in compound words the final ¢ of a prefix 
has actually become a fricative before another fricative in Prakrit. 
Thus in Ardhamagadhi Sanskrit utsarga- has become ussagga-, Sanskrit 
utsedha- has become ussedha-. 

This close affinity of the plosive for the succeeding fricative, and 


1 Atharv. Prat., II. 8: takárat sakare takarena; Pan., VIII. 3, 29: dah si dhuf. 


2 Taitt. Prit., V. 38: prathamapúrvo hakaras caturtham tasya sasthanam 
plaksi-kaundinyagautamapauskarasddinam. 
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the consequent assimilation, were closely observed by Indian gram- 
marians. Thus according to the Yájñavalkya Siksá! a non-aspirated 
k at the end of a pada when followed by s was to be pronounced like 
kh; e.g., bhisak-sisena was to be pronounced Dhisakh-sisena. A non- 
aspirated p at the end of a word when followed by s was to be pro- 
nounced like ph; e.g., apsv agne was to be pronounced aphsv agne; 
and similarly for other non-aspirated plosives. 

The Nàrada Siksà? similarly prescribes that these non-aspirated 
plosives should be pronounced like aspirated consonants, but adds that 
they do not deserve the designation of aspirated consonants. It 
seems that this Siksa had observed the transitional stage through which 
the plosives in question passed before they eventually became aspirated 
consonants proper in Рай and Prákrit. This phenomenon, however, 
has been mentioned even in the Rg Prat, (XIII. 16), where it is laid 
down that according to some authorities a non-aspirated plosive when 
followed by a fricative should be pronounced as an aspirated consonant. 

This tendency of bringing together the plosive and the fricative 
in syllabication is further indicated by the interesting prohibition in 
Chapter XIV. of the Rg Prat. which points out defects of pronuncia- 
tion. According to this prohibition, as Uvata illustrates it, abhutsmaha, 
ustsandya, and visvapsnyasya should not be respectively pronounced 
abhutstmahi, utstnaya, and viévapsinyasya. The insertion of an 
additional intrusive sound ¿ in these examples was condemned as 
a defect in pronunciation, and yet this intrusive sound ¿ was a 
natural reconciliation between two conflicting tendencies in the San- 
skrit speaker. On the one hand, there was the inclination to carry 
t over to s, and, consequently, to divide abhutsmahi as a/bhuts/ 
mahi. On the other hand, as will be pointed out in Chapter V. (on 
Doubling: see p. 75), Sanskrit had an aversion to closing a syllable 
with s, so that, instead of a/bhuts [mah?, the actual division became 
a [bhutst[mahi, by closing the syllable with ¢. These examples, then, 
seem to indicate that in actual pronunciation the plosive and the, 


1 GS, p. 20: kakardnte pade pürve sakare paratah sthite khasavarnam vijaniyad 
bhisakksisena darganam. pakardnte pade púrve sakáre paratah sthite, phasavarnam 
vijaniyadappsv agneti nidaréanam. 1 

Also Svarabhakiilakhsana-parisista- Siksà, 10-11. 

2 SS, p. 437: prathaman üsmasamyuklàn dvitiyan iva daréayet na cainan 
pratijaniyad yathà matsyah ksuro *psarah. 

з XIV. 5: adese và vacanam vyañjanasya. 
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fricative were not held so much apart from each other as to give rise 
to the syllabic division abhut/smahi. For, if the syllabic division in 
actual pronunciation had been abhut/smahi, the additional intrusive 
sound £ after the fricative would have been unnecessary. It is 
improbable that this glide sound ¢ belonged to the second syllable, 
for the syllable *tsmahi was not likely to have occurred in Sanskrit, 
there being no example of a word in Sanskrit beginning with a group 
of three consonants consisting of plosive+fricative+sonant. So 
much, then, about the division of the group plosive--fricative, in 
which the plosive was to be carried over to the succeeding syllable. 
But as regards the group plosive-+ fricative-+ consonant, the same 
Pritisakhya! lays down that the plosive. will go with the preceding 
syllable. Thus in the combination jagat/sthih, the t of the group 
tsth will go with the preceding syllable, so that the syllabic division 
will stand as jagat /sthāh. 16 will appear from the reasons that I have 
given above, that jagat /sthah, as prescribed by the author, was the most 
probable division of the group, for it is hardly likely that the other 
two possible divisions—viz., jagats [hah and јада /tsthah—occurred. 
For, as regards the former, the Sanskrit speaker had an aversion to 
closing a syllable with s; while as regards the latter, it is a well- 
known fact that Sanskrit did not have the general tendency to.allow 
s te stand. between two plosives: cf. the Aorist third person singular 
forms arutta (= *arudhsta), aksipta (= aksipsta) ; though the examples 
like abhutstmahi indicate that in actual pronunciation in some dialects 
tst could close a syllable. 

To avoid the contingency of this unwieldy group of consonants, 
some of the living dialects in such groups of three consonants, in the 
middle of which there is a fricative, have added a Svarabhakti vowel, 
so that the corresponding group in ‘Pali and Prákrit has only two 
instead of three consonants, the fricative amalgamating with the plosive 
and making it an aspirated consonant: cf. Sanskrit tiksna- = Pali 
tikkhina-; paksman- = Pali pakhuma-; suksman- == Pali sukhuma-. 


Fricative-|- Plosive. 

Indian grammarians have not handled the division of the group 
fricative--plosive, and it may be of interest to consider what was the 
nost probable division of this group in the actual pronunciation of 

t Taitt. Prat., 21, 9. 
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Sanskrit. The Sanskrit speaker in this case had to decide between 
two conflicting tendencies. On the one hand, he had the tendency to 
carry to the preceding syllable the first member of consonant-groups; 
on the other hand, he had an aversion to closing a syllable with a 
fricative consonant, for Sanskrit did not generally allow a word to end 
in a fricative consonant. The doubling of the plosive after the frica- 
tive reconciled these conflicting tendencies, so that presumably the 
pronunciation of hasta- was hastta- and the syllables were divided thus: 
hast ta. Similarly, pusta- and avaskanda- were probably divided as 
puşt /ta and avask/kanda respectively. This is indicated by the corre- 
sponding Prakrit words, in which the plosive in question, under the 
influence of the preceding fricative in the same syllable, has hecame an 
aspirated consonant—e.g., hattha-, puttha-, avakkhanda-. 

Moreover, by the doubling of the plosive in the Prakrit forms 
(though phonetically also present in the corresponding Sanskrit forms) 
the predominant tendency to close the first syllable was also satisfied. 
There are several Prákrit forms, however, in which the plosive in 
question has not been aspirated, but has been only doubled—e.g., 
dupparisa-, sakkada-, tirakkarini, bahappadi (side by side with bihap- 
phadi) for Sanskrit words duhsparsa-, samskrta-, tiraskarini, brhaspat-. 
These examples do not positively indicate to which syllable the s 
belonged, but even they seem to indicate that the first syllable did not 
close with s, for they show no trace of it. 


Syllabication of Consonant+Semi-Vowel and of Semi-Vowel4- 
Semi- Vowel. 


According to the Taitt. Prāt., in a group consonant--semi-vowel, 
the consonant went with the succeeding syllable, but in a group semi- 
vowel-+semi-vowel, the first semi-vowel followed the preceding syllable. 

As regards the group consonant-+semi-vowel, the examples cited 
are adhyavasiya-, isetva. The dh in adhya and the t in (va were 
carried over to the succeeding syllable. Thus the syllabic division of 
adhya, in the opinion of the author, was a/dhya. The phonetic ex- 
planation given by the commentary Tribhasyaratna is that as a con- 
sonant is unable to stand by itself, it must go with the succeeding 
vocalic syllable. The explanation, however, seems to be inadequate, 

1 Except a Visarga, which had a very small consonantal element. 
2 XXI. 7: nantasthaparam asavarnam. 
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for there is no reason why the consonant, unable to stand by itself, 
should not go with the preceding syllables in the examples before us, 
for the preceding syllables here are also vowels. According to the 
commentary, the semi-vowel in the group consonant --semi-vowel 
behaves like a vowel, and the consonant, like all intervocalic consonants 
according to the rule of the Pratisakhyas, was consequently carried 
over to the succeeding syllable. That the semi-vowel in such cases 
could behave like a vowel is corroborated by the well-known rule of 
the Rg Pràt. (XVII. 14) that when it is necessary to make up the requi- 
site number of syllables in a metre, the semi-vowel in a group consonant 
+semi-vowel may be taken as a vowel or syllabic iy and wv. ⁄ 

But as 1 have already pointed out in the above pages, the rule 
which requires all intervocalic consonants to be carried over to the 
succeeding vowel is purely conventional and arbitrary, and if it is 
maintained to be universal even within a single dialect it would be 
phonetically unsound. There seems to be no reason, then, why, on 
the grounds advanced by the commentator, the syllabic division should 
not be adh /ya, iset/va. What more probably happened in the syllabica- 
tion of consonant-+semi-vowel was the doubling of the consonant and 
the carrying over of the second consonant to the succeeding syllable. 
Thus it does not seem to be likely that adya was pronounced ad [ya, 
and in this negative sense the Taitt. Prat.’s prescription that the con- 
sonant did not belong to the preceding syllable, but was carried over 
to the succeeding syllable, was probably sound. But if the author 
implied thereby that the syllabic division of adya was a /dya, his opinion 
was disputable, as the testimony of manuscripts and the living dialects 
indicates that the consonant in forms like adya-, padya-, ujvala-, pakva- 
was doubled. The second consonant was then carried over to the 
succeeding syllable, and, in the living dialects, underwent assimilation 
to the semi-vowel. Thus the above forms were more probably divided 
as ad [dya, pad /dya, uj [jvala, pak /kva. That the consonants were 
actually doubled in these cases has been already shown in the above 
pages, but at the same time the syllabic division, in spite of the doubling, 
was not add jya, padd [ya, ujj [vala, and in this negative sense I agree 
with the author of the Taitt. Prat. For the living dialects indicate 
that in syllabic division the consonant was not kept distinctly apart 
from the succeeding semi-vowel, as in Pali and Prakrit the consonant 
has been assimilated to the semi-vowel, e.g. adya-a>ja-, etc. 
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This doubling of the plosive, and, as in Russian! and occasionally in 
French, the palatalization of the dental with the disappearance of the 
semi-vowel as a separate sound, seem to indicate that the consonant 
was not held apart from the succeeding semi-vowel in syllabic division, 
but underwent a phonetic change by assimilation to the semi-vowel, 
either by mere doubling of the plosive and disappearance of the semi- 
vowel, or palatalization, as shown above. So far, then, as the Taitt. 
Prat. observed this inseparable affinity of the consonant for the suc- 
ceeding semi-vowel, its observation was sound. The only omission in 
the author's prescribed syllabication was that of the doubling of the 
consonant. 

When, therefore, Sanskrit adya became Prakrit ajja, satya->sacca-, 
the syllabic division probably passed through the stages ad/dya— 
ad [jya = ajja: sat [tya- = sat [суа- = sacca-. 


Syllabication of Semi-Vowel--Semi- Vowel. 


As regards the group semi-vowel--semi-vowel, the Taitt. Prat.’ 
states that the first semi-vowel in this group will belong to the preceding 
syllable. Thus the v in navya- will belong to the preceding syllable ; 
similarly, y in paricéyyam will belong to the preceding syllable. 
The first semi-vowel in this group, then, will behave like the first 
member of a consonant-group, and will thus follow the general rule of 
syllabication to which consonant-groups were subject—viz., the first 
member of the group will belong to the preceding syllable. The 
v in the group vy will then behave like the ¢ in putra-, or the 
k in mukta-, the probable syllabication of which has been shown to 
be put/tra, muk/(k)ta-. We saw that the-first member of these groups 
was actually doubled in pronunciation, and in pursuance of the same 
scheme of syllabication the syllabic division of navya-, in accordance 
with the prescription of the Taitt. Pràt., was likely to have been 
nav|vya-. The syllabication of groups like vy, however, in actual 
pronunciation was much more complicated than the division prescribed 


1 Thus in Russian, y first palatalizes the preceding consonant, then becoming 
a mere glide makes a palatal consonant of it, e.g. ditya>dica; and similarly 
in some of the French dialects, cf. paNe for panier, nu proN5 for nous prenions 
(Passy, “ Changements phonétiques,” p. 174). Cf. how English piktjua has be- 
come piktfo (Professor Jones, “ English Phonetics,” 2nd Edition, p. 103). 

2 XXI. 7: nantasthaparam asavarnam. 
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by the Taitt. Prat. Thereisno doubt that the living dialects, in a large 
number of cases, indicate doubling of the first member of vy, so that in 
Prakrit and Pali, Sanskrit vy — vv or bb: (cf. nabba- = Sanskrit navya-, 
kadavva- == lartavya-, dadavvad=datavya, anucitthidavvam == anusthata- 
vyam. This doubling of the first member of vy is also commonly met 
with in several Vedic MSS. : cf. daivvya, madhuvvyam, prihivvyam (India 
Office, 2391), bhratrevyasya, prihivvyasi (British Museum, 5350). 
These examples, then, seem to confirm the syllabication prescribed by 
the Taitt. Prat., as the doubling of the first member indicates that the 
general tendency of keeping the first syllable close was maintained in 
this case. 

I have come across divergent cases, however, which seem to indicate 
that the syllabic division nav/vya- which the Taitt. Prat. seems to 
prescribe did not universally occur in Indian dialects. For in the 
Rgveda navya- sometimes appears as naviya-, as in Rgveda, I. 105-15 
(cf. Arnold's “ Vedic Metre,” p. 293), VIII. 11, 10, while in Agokan 
inscriptions also vy has sometimes become viy: cf. chamitaviya-, 
vijayamtaviya- (Woolner’s “ Glossary,” p. xxxvi) These examples 
indicate that the tendency to close the preceding syllable with v, 
whenever the group vy occurred, was not universal. For side by side 
with the division nav/vya-, there also possibly existed na [vi /ya-.' 

Moreover, that this tendency to close the syllable with v was 
not universalis indicated by the treatment of vy in Páli metre, as the 
group vy in Pali metre often does not make position. 

I have taken the above prescription of the Taitt. Prat. to imply 
that the first syllable in navya- was kept close by the doubling of %, 
as in nav/vyds, put та. If, however, the author meant to imply that 
v, without being doubled, was to be carried to the first syllable, 
the division being nav/ya-, then v, being at the end of a syllable, 
became very nearly a vowel, as will be shown in Chapter VI. In 
that ease the pronunciation would have resulted in *no-yds, as in the 
case of Lithuanian naüyas from Indo-European *пойуоѕ. But ће fact 
that no such form has been found in India is an additional argument 
against the division nav/ya-. 


1 This tyds in some forms may have been due to the analogy ot words con- 
taining the suffix iya, representing Indo-European iyo-, after an originally long 
syllable. Cf. I.E. *wiriyo. 

2 Der Sloka im Pali, ZDMG, Vol. XLIV., p. 95. 
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Syllabication of the Yamas. 


There was an interesting divergence of views among Indian gram- 
marians regarding the syllabication of the Yamas. The Yamas were 
said to be particular nasal sounds occurring in the group plosive-+ 
nasal consonant, being due to partial nasal plosion of the plosive. 
Yama literally means “ twin," as there were said to be two stages in the 
articulation of the plosive, as in rukkma-, paddma-, svappna-. The 
first stage was the implosive stage of the plosive. In the second stage 
air began to pass through the nasal cavity while the contact for the 
articulation of the following nasal consonant was being formed. The 
passage of air through the nasal cavity was said to nasalize the plosive. 
But what really happened in rukkma- was not the nasalization of the ` 
plosive, but a devoiced ù appearing at the explosive stage of A, 
and what really happened in paddma- was the appearance of a n 
at the explosive stage of d, so that an intrusive sound was inserted — 
viz., the nasal consonant corresponding to the plosive at its explosive 
Stage. The Yamas, then, were nasal sounds intervening between the 
plosive and. the nasal consonant, and the question arose whether they 
belonged to the preceding or the succeeding syllable. According to the 
Taitt. Prat." the Yamas belonged to the succeeding syllable, so that 
the syllabic division of the above words in accordance with the opinion 
of this authority was pad /dma-, ruk/kma, svap[pna. According to the 
Vaj. Prat.,? however, they belonged to the preceding syllable. Both 
views were phonetically possible, for, by the force of regressive assimila- 
tion which was so prominent in Sanskrit, the opening of the nasal cavity 
for the articulation of the succeeding nasal consonant may have taken 
place not only while the preceding plosive was being exploded, but, in some 
dialects, even before its articulation had started. That there are indica- 
tions of both these tendencies in those times, and that these observations 
actually refer to particular dialects, is indicated by parallel phenomena 
in Pali and Prakrit. Thus while in Ardhamagadhi (Pischel, pp. 190- 
191) we have ruppini for Sanskrit rukmini, in Pali we have rummavati 
for rukmavatz. In the former case, nasality has been entirely driven 
out of the consonant-group, so that there could be no question of the 
nasal sound Yama as belonging to the preceding syllable. In the latter 
case, however. the nasal consonant has entirely driven out the plosive, 


1 XXI. 8. 2 Т. 103. 
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representing cases in which the opening of the nasal cavity, by the force 
of assimilation of the succeeding nasal consonant, had the tendency to 
start carlier, and so in this case the Yama may be said to have belonged 
to the preceding syllable. Similarly, additional examples from Pali, 
as pañña- for prajña-, таййа- for rajña-, ana for аула (Geiger, p. 64), 
indieate how nasality had attacked the preceding plosive. And yet 
some of the Pali dialects also indicate opposite tendencies; thus while 
we have pañña- for prajña-, we have at the same time soppa- for 
svapnah, aggi- for agni-, attaja- for aimaja-.* 

As regards the group fricative--nasal consonant, there was some 
divergence of opinion. While the Atharv. Prat. (I. 100) permits a 
partial nasalization of À in jihma-, brahma, etc., the Siksás expressly 
prohibit the nasalization of fricatives. Thus the Cáráyaniya Siksa? 
lays down that in the group h+-m air should not be exploded through 
the nostrils, while the Yájñavalkya Siksà? prohibits the nasalization 
of hissing fricatives, and states that when nasal consonants follow 
fricatives or semi-vowels, the Yamas leave them, just as the relations 
of a dead man retire after leaving his corpse in the burial ground, or 
just as an elephant retreats at the sight of a lion. This prohibition 
was evidently based on observation of contemporary phenomena 
among the dialects. First, as regards Yamas in general. That there 
was actually a strong tendency for the insertion of Yamas among 
certain Sanskrit-speaking areas even in ancient times, has been pointed 
out by the Rg Prat.‘ in the chapter on mistakes in Sanskrit pronuncia- 
tion. This authority states that some people erroneously pronounce 
two Yamas in the group labial plosive+-nasal consonant; thus ігруша 
was said to be pronounced as irpppmuta, apnanam as apppnanam, 
aubhnat as aubbhbhnat. What the author had really observed in the 
so-called “two” Yamas was probably a particularly strong nasality 
during the release of the plosive. Secondly, as regards the articulation 
of the prohibited Yama in the group fricative--nasal consonant, the 
same authority® states that some people erroneously pronounce a Yama 


1 For several other consonant-groups, cf. Pischel, p. 191. 
2 na vayum hamasamyoge nasikabhyam samutsyjet. Fol. 4. 

з GS, p. 33: pañcamah sasasair yuktà antasthair vàpi samyutah, yamas tatra 
nivartante $masünàd iva bandhavah (or another reading) simham dpstvà yatha 
gajah. 

4 XIV. 22: pakaravargopahitac ca raktad anyam amam. 

s X1V.10: param yamam raktaparad aghogad igmanam vaghosinas talprayalnam. 
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after a fricative when a nasal consonant follows—e.g., in prisénih, 
vissnuh, sánátva. And a reference to Pali will prove how nasalization 
had affected even fricatives. Thus Pali has unha- for usna-, amhana 
for agmana, pañha for pragna-, nahayati for snayati. These examples 
indicate which way the tide was turning and the circumstances which 
led the Vaj. Prät. to bow to the facts and to lay down that the Yama 
belonged to the preceding syllable, although it had led the Siksás to 
prohibit the nasalization of fricatives, which they presumably condemned 
as provincialism. And yet, it seems that this prohibition was phonetic- 
ally harder in the case of fricatives than it would have been in the 
case of plosives, for once the tendency to nasalize consonants has 
started, it is easier to open the nasal cavity in the articulation of 
fricatives—which require less closure of articulating organs—than of 
plosives. Thus the greater convenience of opening the nasal cavity 
during the articulation of fricatives can be best illustrated by the change 
which Sanskrit nasal consonants have undergone before the hissing 
fricatives: cf. upayam-+syate = upayamsyate, mansyate = mamsyate; 
the nasal consonants here have become Anusvára, and have wholly 
or partially lost their occlusion, the nasal cavity being more open in the 
case of the Anusvára. А similar change has occurred in Lithuanian: 
ef. kdndu, ‘I bite”, fut. kásiu, infin. kásti; minti, ‘to step”, fut. mistu, 
siuncii, ‘I send’, fut. siüsiu, inf. sitisti. The nasal consonant in these 
examples has been changed into a nasalized vowel. 


Syllabication of the Anusvara. 


The Anusvára, according to the Rgveda Prat., belongs to the pre- 
ceding syllable. Thus the Anusvara in amsúna will belong to the pre- 
ceding vowel a, and the.syllabic division will thus be am-śú-nā. 

The syllabic position of the Anusvara seems prima facie to be quite 
simple, for if Anusvara was a nasalization of the vowel,.it must form 
part of the syllable containing that vowel. But the case is not so 
simple as it appears to be. For grammatical authorities in India were 
far from unanimous regarding the nature of the Anusvara. If Anusvara 
was a pure nasalized vowel, as in French bon (60), pain (рё), dans (da), 

. etc., then even the question of its syllabic position could not arise, 
for in that case it formed an independent syllable, complete by itself, 
strictly according to the definition of the syllable (aksara) as given by 


the Parigiksatika—viz., that which does not move, i.e. which stands 
6 
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alone. But if the Anusvara was not а pure nasalized vowel, but con- 
tained, in a more or less degree, a consonantal element, then it was quite 
open to the question whether it belonged to the preceding or the succeed- 
ing syllable. The consonantal element, if intervocalic, could be divided 
between the two vowels, or, if pronounced with sufficient prominence, 
and if followed by a syllable with a strong stress-accent, could go with 
the succeeding syllable, as in Prakrit tam anu, mam attha, or, if followed 
by a consonant and pronounced with sufficient prominence, could form 
even an independent syllable, like the Anusvàra in vasdmsi in the 
Kathaka school, which, according to the statement of the Aranya 
Siksá, was an independent syllable.! Again, if Anusvàra had a weak 
consonantal element, but was followed by a consonant, and nasalized 
the preceding vowel at the same time, it could serve as a glide sound 
between the preceding vowel and the succeeding consonant; its on- 
glide in that case would pertain to the preceding syllable, and its off-glide 
to the succeeding syllable, as in the Panjabi words vdnga, bhángi. 
Although, then, orthographically written as Anusvara, it may have been 
phonetically divided between the preceding vowel and the succeeding 
consonant. 

The question of the syllabication of the Anusvara is therefore closely 
bound up with the question of its real nature, and it will be shown in 
Chapter IX. (on the Anusvara: cf. p. 154) that both the pronunciations 
—viz., Anusvara as a pure nasalized vowel and Anusvara with a con- 
sonantal element—existed side by side ; but in the more ancient dialects 
the Anusvara had a predominant consonantal element, though in more 
recent dialects it tended to be a pure nasalized vowel. The syllabica- 
tion of the Anusvàra, then, may be considered from the following three 
aspects of the actual pronunciation of the language: 

1. Whenever Anusvára was a pure nasalized vowel and represented 
the Ranga (cf. p. 150) of the Siksas, the question of its syllabication 

` vasassabdad anusvarah kathake nica isyate. 52. 

Com.: тага} Sabdat pratiyamano "nusvarah kathake prthag eva na pirvamsam 
ity arthah. Similarly Sarvasammata Siksá vivarna, II. 38 (MS. Madras, No. 998): 
kathakakhye carane vàsah-sabdàd uttaro ?nusvàrah pürvasyangam na bhavati. If 
the Anusvara in vasámsi was an independent syllable, it might have been pro- 
nounced with considerable prominence, but it seems to be incredible that only 
a single word in a whole school was observed to possess the Anusvüra as an 


independent syllable. Either it was a loan-word from other dialects, or was 


a typical example representing several words of similar nature pronounced in the 
same school. 
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was simple, the nasalized vowel itself forming a complete syllable— 
e.g., takrü'h, babhiüvam (cf. p. 149) (Atharv. Prat., IV. 121). 

2. In those ' erroneous’ but actual pronunciations of the Anusvara 
which contained a consonantal element—e.g., when tam ghnanti was 
said to have been pronounced! as tamnghnanti or tanghnanti, the syllabi- 
cation ot the Anusvara was not so simple. For although even here the 
first syllable was more likely to have been {ай or tamn, as the à was 
not likely to belong to the succeeding syllable (for there exists no 
word in Sanskrit with an initial nasalJ-plosive), yet the ñ, if pro- 
nounced with sufficient prominence, could have formed an independent 
syllable, as it was said to be in vasdmsi, or it could possibly have been 
divided between the preceding vowel and the succeeding consonant. 
We have, of course. no means at present to measure the prominence 
of this consonantal element as it was pronounced in ancient times, 
and so are not in a position to specify in what particular words the 
consonantal element of the Anusvára could be an independent syllable. 
At any rate, the mere orthographic position of the Anusvára could 
not serve as an absolute guide as to whether it belonged entirely to the 
preceding or the succeeding syllable, or formed an independent syllable. 

3. It will be shown in Chapter IX. (on the Anusvara: cf. p. 153) 
that in most of the living dialects the Anusvara has lost its consonantal 
slement and has become a pure nasalized vowel: cf. Sanskrit vamse , 
but Hindi bas, etc. In the case of most of the living dialects, then, 
the rule of the Pratiéakhyas that the Anusvara belonged to the pre- 
ceding vowel can be safely accepted, but it cannot be safely accepted 
without reservation so far as academic Sanskrit was concerned. 


Syllabication of Svarabhakti. 


The Svarabhakti, according to Rg Prat. (I. 17), will belong to the 
preceding syllable. For instance, Uvata quotes Rgveda, VI., 75, 4, 
where we have a phrase drttnî imé. Here the Svarabhakti vowel after 
r is heard with a high' accent, as it will be a part of the preceding 
syllable which has high accent. 

To the superficial observer it may seem to be an incorrect and at the 
same time inconsistent observation, on the ground that the addition of 
another vowel, namely the Svarabhakti, should give another syllable 


1 Rg Prat., XIV. 24. 
2 As regards the syllabic quantity of the Anusvara, cf. p. 98. 
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to the word, while it may seem to be inconsistent with the Prátisa. 
khya's principle that a vowel is the essence of a syllable. But in this 
age we are not in a position to measure the intensity of Svarabhakti 
as it was pronounced two thousand years ago. If the Svarabhakti 
was a mere glide sound, and if its intensity did not exceed the intensity 
of r, it could have belonged to the same syllable. 

But a striking point, mentioned by some of the Siksás, regarding 
the syllabication of the Svarabhakti is that Svarabhakti after the 
svarita accent will be an independent syllable. Why Svarabhakti 
after the svarita accent formed an independent syllable these authorities 
do not explain, but the point mentioned may have an important bearing 
on the origin of Svarabhakti. 

In a general form this rule occurs in the Vaidikábharana* on Taitt. 
Prat., XXI. 15, according to which Svarabhakti after the svarita accent 
will form an independent syllable. Thus the Svarabhakti in yád 
dársapürnamasad (TS, I. 6, Т), etm dásarsbham dlabhanta (TS, II. 1, 4), 
and dhitibhir hitáh (TS, IV. 2,7), will form an independent syllable, as it 
is preceded by the svarita accent; but not in ánnam iva khálu voi 
varsdm (TS, V. 4, 9), etád yajñásya yádukhá Sirsánn evd (TS, V. 1, 7), 
yajñásyaivá tád barsám nahyati (TS, II. 5, Т), sa-Sirsanam evagnin cinuté 
(TS, V. 5, 4), in which Svarabhakti follows the low accent. 

As counter-example, the Yajusabhitsana quotes Taitt. Brahmana, 
І. 1, 6, “ саісйта drseyah prüsnanti," where Svarabhakti is not an 
independent syllable, as it is preceded by the Udatta vowel d. This 
authority also lays down that a Svarabhakti which is at the end 
of a word does not form an independent syllable; thus in dósavastor 
havismati, Svarabhakti will belong to the preceding syllable, where 
r is at the end of the word castor. I think this suggestion is interest- 
ing, as it implies that in the case of some speakers, whenever there 
was an infinitesimal pause between the final Svarabhakti and a suc- 
ceeding word, the Svarabhakti was not intense enough to constitute 
an independent syllable. For the difficulty of pronouncing the sonant 
r+ fricative consonant, without an intervening vowel, was one of 
the factors that produced the Svarabhakti, and if there was an 
infinitesimal pause between 7 and the consonant, the difficulty of 
pronouncing 7 may have been slightly reduced, and only a lax type 


1 svdrat para svarabhaktih svapradhana prakirtila. etasya dnursadam ceti 
scatantrà Uhaktir isyate. 
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of Svarabhakti may have arisen—a fact that illustrates the laxity of 
all finals in Sanskrit. But fluent utterance presumably would not 
have made any difference as to whether r was final or medial. 

Another interesting example given by the Yajusabhúsana is 
rtásya dhursádam, where Svarabhakti will be an independent syllable. 
This phrase occurs in the Taitt. Bráhmana, I. 2, 1-12, and some read- 
ings of this passage have actually dhurusddam.! The verse in which 
this word occurs is: 


ghrtápratikam ca гійѕуй dhursádam 
agnim mitrám. ná samidhaná rñjale. 

The metre in the verse is complete without requiring an additional 
syllable from Svarabhakti, but as some readings of the same passage 
have also dhürugadám, the pada may have become hypersyllabic, which 
is not a rare occurrence in Vedic metre. The following examples are 
said to illustrate the independence of Svarabhakti after a short vowel 
with Svarita accent: 


púnár havir asîd ityaha, yád dársapurnamasaú.* 


The commentary on the Aranya Siksa? (MS. No. 867, Madras) gives 
further details. It points out that after a short vowel with Svarita 
accent Svarabhakti is not different from a vowel: it does not belong to 
the preceding syllable, and therefore in some places becomes an in- 
dependent syllable. Thus Svarabhakti will be an independent syllable 
in indri(?)yarsibhyah, arunáh kándarsyah ; etádvidhayayar(1)gir avocat, 
agnir devátà bráhmetjarsam, sahásrasirgam devám, уйй rátrya? papdm 

1 Cf. St. Pet. Lexicon. š 

2 rlásya dhurseti rlásya dhirsádam iti svatantra svarabhaktyudaharanam ayàt : 

“ dirghac ca hrasvat svaritàd anantyat 
prthag bhaved bhaktir asamhita ca.” 
dirghāt svaritat pará anantyad арадай asamhita bhaktih svarabhaktik pythak 
pratyekam syat, yathà :—sásirsanam eva, yacchirsnah Sirgasaktiman, kóarhati sahá- 
sram, уйй barhaspatydsténarhati. svaritàt pareti kim :—catvára árgeyàh prágnanti. ` 
anantyeti kim :—dogávastór havismati, hrasvat svarital pará avarabhaktis ca pratyekam 
вуй! :—yatha púnár havir asid ity aha, уйй déréupirnamasat. Pāri. Šik., 129, 130 
(Yàjusabhüsana). Similarly Vyasa Siksa :—dirghat svāräd anantya ca svarabhaktih 
prthag bhavet. XXIII. 6. ; р 

з “ hrasvasvārāt svarübhinna " ity adi laksanapraptasvarabhaktinam purvan- 
gatvam nisidhya kutracit prlhakivam vidhalle : e 

* yagakandavidhayordhvam rsibhyo hy argayo hy argih itydsrasirsakapurvam 
sam ceti svalantratà." 118, 119. 
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akarsam. These examples quoted are apparently from prose Passages 
and so it would be difficult to test the independence of Svarabhakti 
therein. The examples $rsam and akarsam do not seem to be con- 
sistent, for the preceding vowels here are long and not short, yet these 
instances seem to indicate that the rule regarding the quantity of the 
vowel was not accepted as strictly binding. 

According to the Parisiksa Tika Yajusabhüsana,! however (MS, 924, 
Madras), Svarabhakti both after a short and a long vowel with Svarita 
accent gives an independent syllable, e.g. in sáfirsanam eva (T. Br, 
I. 1, 8) ydcchirsandh (sa-): Sirsasáktiman, kóarhati sahásram, yád 
barhaspatyáh tenarhati. 

The Vaidikabharana (Taitt. Prat., XXI. 15) quotes the following 
verse from the Taittiriya Samhita (IV. 2-7), which also occurs in the 
Vajasaneyi Samhità (XII. 108): 


árjo napajjütavedah. susastibhir mándasva dhitibhir hitáh 
tve isah sámdadhur bhúriretasas citrótáyo vamájatah. 


According to the Vaidikabharana, the Svarabhakti after r in dhitibhir 
hitah follows the Svarita accent and is an independent syllable. 
But the verse quoted by the author does not seem to be very satis- 
factory, for the metre is complete without the need of an additional 
syllable from Svarabhakti. The metre is Pankti, requiring 12х8 
syllables, and this is exactly the number of syllables occurring in the 
line, there being no need of an additional svllable from Svarabhakti. 
The author, however, has been apparently guided by the traditional 
record of the metre of this verse in the Chhandonukramani, for accord- 
ing to this work the metre of this verse is Bhurik-Pankti, i.e. hyper- 
syllabic: Pankti, and this additional syllable may be due to Svara- 
bhakti, there being no other vowel or semi-vowel likely to give an 
extra syllable. 

The metre of the above two verses mentioned by our commentators 
does not therefore prove that Svarabhakti after Svarita, as pronounced 
by the Vedic poets themselves, gave an independent syllable. It seems 
to be possible, however, that the commentators’ pronunciation of 
Svarabhakti had itself undergone the change referred to. The proba-. 
bility of the occurrence is somewhat further increased by the later 
development of the language, in which Svarabhakti has actually 


1 See footnote 2 on p. 85. 
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emerged as a full vowel, and the Svarita may have been a more favour- 
able condition for this phenomenon. For, as will be shown in the 
chapter on Accent,' the tendency of the Svarita, according to some of 
the Indian grammarians, was to raise, in certain cases, the prominence 
of the succeeding sounds. For instance, after a Svarita the quantity 
of certain consonants was said to be increased, and even the low tone 
after 16 became slightly higher. The increased pitch of the Anudatta 
after Svarita is indicated, to some extent, by the peculiar marking 
(like Udatta) in the Samhita text. But that it was not mere ortho- 
graphic marking is further indicated by the fact that the Anudatta 
after Svarita was given a special designation—viz., pracaya—the 
Narada Siksá? enumerating it among the fivé kinds of accents, while 
the later Siksás term it dhrta, “kept up "—a term significantly in- 
dicating that the descending high tone was maintained in some of the 
succeeding syllables. Moreover, these Siksás give special directions 
on the movement of the hand in the articulation of the dhyta accent. 
Thus according to the Vyasa Siksá,' in the pronunciation of the 
dhrta accent the tip of the thumb was to be directed towards the middle 
line of the middle finger. 

However conventional these directions may have been, they show 
that the Pracaya accent was a reality, and not a mere convention. 

Though the scansion of Vedic metre, then, does not-seem to confirm 
the views of the Siksàs on this point, yet the above facts indicate that 
their observations were not fanciful, but had some basis presumably in 
the pronunciation of their own day. 

1 See p. 168. 

2 SS, p. 422: Udattas cànudáttaé ca svarita-pracite tathà nighatas celi vijneyah 
svarabhedas tw pañcadha. 

з Cf. the Vaidikabharana on Taitt. Prat., XVIII. 3, which speaks of dhyta 


as a synonym for pracaya. 
4 XVIII. 1: 


kanisthanamika-maunya-tarjanigúltame kare, 
nica-svaradhztodattan añgusthagrena nirdiset. 


Com. : nicadisvarán kramad añgusthagrena nirdiset madhyamañgulya madhyare 
khäyam pracayam. 
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CHAPTER III 
SYLLABIC QUANTITY 


'Tug treatment of syllabic quantity in Indian grammatical works is 
meagre, but it was probably justified. For syllabic quantity cannot 
be really considered apart from syllabic division, quantity being itself 
an element of that division. If, in actual speech, the grammarians 
had observed the division of the word commonly written putrah as 
put/trah, that division by itself implied that the quantity of ¢ was long 
enough to require a break in the middle of it. A separate treatment 
of syllabic quantity was therefore unnecessary, and permissible only 
for conventional convenience. Moreover, deviations from the general 
rules of Syllabic quantity have been often met with in Sanskrit and 
Prükrit prosody. There is no doubt that the deviations had also a 
phonetic basis, and could not be exclusively attributed to metrical 
license; but as the psychological element also plays a conspicuous part 
in rhythm, the treatment of these deviations belonged more to metrics 
than to phonetics. 

The general principle of syllabic quantity presumably depended 
upon duration, which was said to be the basis of quantity (see p. 170). 
This is indicated by the Rg Prat.’s observation that “a long vowel 
is a long syllable, but the syllable becomes longer if it is followed by a- 
consonant. 

According to this authority, then, it was not ће: vowel that con- 
stituted the lengthened syllable, but the group vowel--consonant. 
And this was a sound observation, free from the error of the Greek 
grammarians who supposed that a short vowel by nature became long 
by position before a consonant-group.? They ignored the fact that it 
was the syllable, not the vowel, that was lengthened. Of course, if the 
Rg Prat. implied that а long vowel--consonant was necessarily 


1 Rg Prat., XVIII. 20: 


guru dirgham gariyas tu yadi suvyañjanam bhavet. 


2 Roudet, “ Éléments de Phonétique générale," p. 235. 
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longer than the long vowel without consonant, the opinion cannot be 
accepted in all cases, for the succeeding consonant in some cases 
may slightly shorten the long vowel. Nevertheless, the spirit of the 
observation, that the syllable, and not the vowel, became longer, was 
apparently valid. The consonant made it a longer syllable, because, 
according to their theory, the syllable then required longer duration. 
As regards the general duration of a syllable, the short syllable was 
said to have one mora, and the long syllable, two moras.’ This was, 
strictly speaking, an inaccurate measurement in several cases, for 
according to this standard the syllable spr in sprha, which was counted 
as short, had only a single mora, and was thus inconsistent with even 
the Indian theory of quantity, according to which the group spr ought 
to have 3 (for s)+ 3 (for p) +1 (for r)=2 moras. And the conventional 
nature of this standard was admitted by the author of the Vrttamuktà- 
valitarala, a manuscript work in the India Office? He says, “ By a 
conventional tradition the quantity of a long syllable is measured as 
two moras, which are attributed even to the pluta vowel (that has 
three moras). In the same way, although the quantity of a consonant 
is a half-mora, a syllable ending in a consonant is measured two moras. 
That a consonant should not increase the quantity of the syllable is 
due to convention." The author here evidently points out the 
limitations of this standard of quantitative measurement, but the 
difficulty mentioned by him does not affect the general theory of 
syllabic quantity advanced by the Rg Prat. as mentioned above—viz., 
that a consonant did increase the length of the syllable. A uniform 
standard of 1:2 served only as a rough workmg basis for syllabic 
measurement, when more delicate instruments were not available, and 
with this rough standard, the half-mora of a consonant was, in practice, 
either neglected. as in sprhd, or, when necessary, measured as a full 
mora, as in at. Moreover, it is probable that the rule referred to the 
actual duration of audition, which often does not exactly correspond 
to Kymographic tracings (cf. p. 91). Again, that this conventional 
standard was not carried too far is indicated by another work, the 


1 Pingala, Chhandah Sastra, 8-19 : sa gakaro dvimátro draw laghükrtvà gananiyah, 

2 No. 1713b. : 

3 Folio 1: gurur duimatra eva gananiya iti sampradayat pluto “pr gurur dvimatra 
eva ganyate . . > evam vyañjanam. tv ardhamátrakam ity wktisatve "pi vyaiijanan- 
tadirghas che tasmad ityadau na ganabhañgah, vyaiijanàntasyàpi guror dvimátra- 
tvenaiva gananál « . · uyañjanena ca varnádhikyam na bhavatiti sampradayat. 
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Sarasvatikanthabharana. It points out an exception to the rule 
that a short vowel-+consonant-group makes a long syllable. It states 
that in quick utterance a consonant-group may not make position, 
and in that case “there is no breach of metrical rhythm.” Thus it 
illustrates the following Prakrit verses: 


Jaha hnaum оте abbhantam ulhasiam amsu-addhantam 
taha a nhaasi tumam sacche golanaituhe.? 


Here the consonant-groups n4 and lh did not make position, and there 
was said to be no breach of metrical rules if the consonants were quickly 
pronounced. Metre Arya. 

The ultimate basis of syllabic quantity, then, was recognized to be 
phonetic duration, even by the rigid authorities on classical metre. 

1 yada tivraprayatnena samyogáder agauravam, na chhandobhangam ity ahus 


tada dosaya sürayah. Kavyamala Ed., p. 103. 
* Sanskrit version: 


yathà snàtum avatirne ardribhútam ullasitam amsukardhántam, 
tlathà ca snata bhavasi tvam svacche godánaditirthe. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RULES OF SYLLABIC QUANTITY 


On the basis of the general principle of syllabic quantity examined 
above, Indian grammarians and metricians have given the following 
detailed rules of syllabic quantity: 


Rule 1—(a) A short vowel is a short syllable, but a short vowel with 
a consonant is a longer syllable, though it still deserves the 
designation of a short syllable. According to this rule, then, 
both a and da were short syllables, though da was a little longer. 

(b) A long vowel is a long syllable, but a long vowel with a 
consonant is a longer syllable.' 


The conventional nature of these rules has been pointed out above. 
That a consonant-+short vowel or consonant-group--short vowel 
should be always counted as a short syllable seems to be somewhat 
arbitrary. For the actual length of consonant-+short vowel must 
have varied with different persons and dialects. Nevertheless, these 
rules indicate that they were ultimately based on a phonetically sound 
principle of syllabic quantity. For they seem to refer to the actual 
duration of audition (see p. 89), and show that long and short vowels 
did not mean orthographically long and short, but those pronounced 
long and short respectively. 

The fact that these rules had a phonetic basis has an important 
bearing on the theory of Indian metrics. The so-called .“ metrical 
license ” is based on the psychological mood of the composer or the 
poet, who, if not tied down by rigid rules, can intend any vowel to be 
pronounced short or long, although he has to write them short or long 
according to usage. Striking examples of this may be met with in 
Buddhist Sanskrit prosody, in which we sometimes find the metrical 


1 Rg Prat., ХУШ. 20: gurur dirgham gariyas tu yadi savyañijanam bhavel, 


laghu savyanjanam hrasvam laghiyo vyañjanad rte. 
91 
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(1.е. phonetic) quantity of vowels different from their orthographic 
quantity. The following instances may be quoted: 

(a) Rastrapalapariprecha, page 8, line 19: 

prajñasagarakatham visudhyate. 

Here the second syllable jaa is written long, but pronounced short; 
the metre being Rathoddhata, in which the second syllable is always 
short. 

(b) Ibid., page 15, line 3: 

Susriisakah sada bhavanti gurusu nityam. 

Eleventh syllable ru written short, pronounced long. Metre 
Dodhaka. The author here presumably follows the actual Prakrit 
pronunciation, n which the vowel before su was usually long. 

(c) Ibid., page 2, line 20: 

Sravakabuddhasutén merutejah. 
Eighth syllable me written long, pronounced short. Metre Dodhaka. 
(d) Ibid., page 4, line 8: 
stulyamaya rupasagarabuddhim. 
Fifth syllable rū long for short. Metre Dodhaka. 
(e) Ibid., page 6, line 7: 
bodhisatvaganah $ravakas tatha. 

A remarkable example: sixth syllable nah—long vowel with visarga 
—for short. Metre Rathoddhata. 

The above examples, however, are not typical, because they are 
taken from artificial Buddhist poetry. 

As regards e and o, Indian metricians? have observed that these 

vowels in Prakrit metre are sometimes short. 
As regards Vedic metre, the Rg Prat. gives us no explanation of the 
quantitative variations in the Rgveda. Its only general observation 


is that in metres of eight and twelve syllables the last syllable but one 
tends to be short—a fact confirmed by the investigations of Arnold.3 


1 I owe the suggestion to Professor H. Jacobi. 

2 Cf. Vànibhüsana, I. 6; Prakrit Pingala, 
there. 

з “ Vedic Metre,” p. 109; Rg Prat., XVII. 22. 


I. 4, and the examples quoted 
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Regarding the phonetic, as opposed to orthographic, basis of 
syllabic quantity, there occurs an interesting observation in Prákrit 
Pingala. It states that “if the tongue articulates even a long vowel 
as short, it is short, and even two or three syllables, when quickly 
uttered, should be taken as one.”* And even in the rigid classical 
metre, Pingala's rule? is well known that a short vowel at the end of 
a pada is taken as long when metrically necessary. In this connection 
some metricians have pointed out a divergence which the MS. work 
the Vrttamuktàvalitarala explicitly attributes to phonetic reasons. 
It states that this syllabic lengthening of the short vowel (at the end 
of a pada) occurs only in certain metres, as Indravajra, Vasantatilaka, 
etc., but not in other metres, as Vaméastha, Indravaméga, etc. In 
metres of the latter type, says the author, the lengthening does not 
occur because “the rhythm (lit. ‘connection ’) is broken (lit. 
‘loosened ”). . . . But the breach or non-breach of rhythm is a 
matter in which one's own pronunciation is the judge." In other 
words, the author here maintains the phonetic basis of rhythm. Again, 
in connection with this point, the. psychological element of rhythm 
has been pointed out by Hemacandra in his Chhandonusásana,! who 
quotes an authority to the effect that in certain metres the lengthening 
in question ““ is not so agreeable to the ear." This line of demarcation, 
maintained by Hemacandra, Svetapata, and several other metricians 
is combated by Halàyudha,* who states that the lengthening in question 
is not restricted only to certain metres, and that “ it is only an exception 
to the general rule.” And even that rigid classical poem, the Sisupa 
lavadha. does not follow this restriction." 

1 Verse 5: 

jai diho via vanno lahu ji padhai so vi lahu, 
vanno vi turia padhio do tinnt vi ekka janehu. 
Note the examples given there. 

2 Т. 22. 

3 India Office, 1713b, Folio 2: 

púdante laghus tu vamsasthendravamsasthadibhinnesy indravajradigu eva 
gauravam labhate, na punar vamésasthadisy арі bandhasaithilyat . « gaithilyasai- 
thilye ca svoccdranasaksike. 

4 Page 1 (commentary): vamsasthakadi-carananta-nivesitasya факат laghor 
na hi tathà érutisarmadayt. 


5 On Pingala, I. 10. 
s Tbid. I may refer to the fifth chapter of this epic, in which such lengthenings 


are very common: cf. V. 64. 65, etc. 
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The syllabic quantity of the vowel, then, under certain conditions, 
could be adapted to metrical requirements, both in primitive and 
middle Indian. 


Rule IL—A short vowel before a consonant-group makes a long 
syllable.' 


The validity of this rule will be evident from the copious examples 
given in the chapter on Syllabic Division. The doubling shown by 
MSS. and the living dialects indicates that a vowel--consonant-group 
gave a long syllable. Moreover, compensatory shortening of vowels 
in Pali, as in amacce, further corroborates the rule. 

Again, the evidence of metre, on the whole, confirms the same 
phenomenon, for a consonant-group, both in Sanskrit and Pali, generally 
tends to make position after a short vowel. The metricians,? however, 
have pointed out several exceptions, as in the case of consonant-groups 
pr and hr. But these exceptions are more frequent in Pali and Prakrit 
—and in Buddhist Sanskrit poetry, which was practically Prakrit 
masquerading as Sanskrit—and therefore there is considerable truth 
in the remark of the MS. work the Vrttaratnakaradarga that “ these 
exceptions concern only dialects like Pràkrit."? Thus in the Sisu- 
pálavadha, the consonant-group pr occurs 147 times after a short 
vowel, but it has not even once failed to make position.* The con- 
sonant-group Ar occurs twice after a short vowel in the same work ;* 


1 Rg Prat., I. 14; Taitt. Prat., XII. 14. 

2 Bollensen, ZDMG, Vol. XIV.; Meillet, MSLP, Vol. XVIII. 

India Office, 15355, Folio 6: tyam ca paribhasà prakrtadibhasayam eva . . . 
vastutas tu sutradigranthesv anuktatvat. samskrta-bhinna-visayam етей yuktam. 

* T. 12, 13, 23, 44. IT. 54, 56, 64, 4, 82, 15, 18, 19, 34, 36, 37, 38, 55, 63, 64, 
66, 67, 89, 92, 110. III. 1?, 5, 33, 36, 37, 41, 44, 592, 53, 542, 58, 642, 67, 70, 
78, 81. IV. 3°, 5, 11, 27°, 35, 49, 55, 58. V. 4, 12, 22, 25, 27, 28, 36, 43, 54, 672, 
09. VI. 7, 25, 62, 66, 76, 77. VII. 7, 10, 21, 23, 29, 42, 68, 71, 74. VIII. 4, 6, 
16, 24, 25%, 27, 32, 35%, 37, 38, 40, 44, 45. TX. 1, 8, 18, 20, 26, 30, 37, 42, 43, 48, 
50, 55, 63, 69, 71, 79, 84, 77: X. 3°, 10, 14, 15, 20°, 29, 37, 44, 60, 63, 65, 83. 
ХІ. 6, 9, 133, 22, 27%, 39, 48, 54, 57, 59, 60, 67. XII. 5, 14, 29, 31, 50, 51, 72, 76. 
XIII. 3, 6, 12, 19, 30, 31, 37, 43, 44, 48°, 57. XIV. 6, т, 22, 25, 29, 30, 36, 49, 
50, 73, 74, 79, 81, 85. XV. 11, 19, 27, 32, 35, 73, 86. XVI. 1, 15, 17, 21, 37, 56, 
65, 75. XVII. 3, 9, 11, 20, 34, 38, 42, 44, 49, 50, 51, 52. XVIII. 3, 5, 15, 18, 
28, 30, 34, 38°, 44, 45, 46, 47, 49°, 52, 54, 58, 62, 63, 67, 76, 78. XIX. 6, 7, 8, 
37,111, 116. XX. 4, 10, 18, 19, 35, 38, 41, 44, 48, 58, 71, 72, 76. 

5 V. 29, X. 60. 
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it, has not made position once, as the metricians have pointed out.! 
But even here, as the Vrttaratnakaradar$a? states, the commentators 
have corrected the line (in X. 60) by changing nabhihrada- into 
nabhinado- 


Consonant-Groups in Buddhist Skr. Prosody. 


While consonant-groups in classical Skr. prosody on the whole 
rigidly make position, Buddhist Skr. prosody shows considerable 
license in this direction. I undertook in this connection a special 
study of consonant-groups which do not make position in Buddhist 
Skr. prosody, and the following are the results of my investigation: 

Besides several consonant-groups of this nature which Jacobi? and 
Hopkins‘ have discovered in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata— 
e.g., pr (being the most common’), ks (next in order of frequency’), $F, 
tr, kr, dr, br, vy, bhr, and ddh—the following additional consonant- 
groups not making position in Budd. Skr. prosody may be mentioned: 


1. sr, Rastrp., page 46, line 16: 
srjati ca sahasram vai rasmi-kotir anantan. 


sr in sahasram? does not make position: metre Milini. 
2. sy, Rastrp., page 17, line 17: 

pañcasu te gatisu bhramisyants.® 
Ninth short; metre Dodhaka. 


1 Bollensen, op. cit. ad loc. 

2 Folio 6: praptanabhihrada . . . iti maghapadye chandobharigabhangartham 
hrada-éabdam apaniya nadasabdodayah. Taranitho's Edition (p. 487) actually 
reads ULL and though Mallinatha reads it as hrada- he converts it into 
nada- : “ nabhir eva nado hradah.” 

As regards examples from Külidasa and Bharavi, cf. Bollensen, op. cit. 

3 Ramayana, p. 25 fi. 

4 “The Great Epic of India,” p. 242 ff. 

5 E.g., in the Siksa- -samuccaya, page 108, line 11; 112, 2; 114, 7; 111, 14; 
4, 13; 17, 1; 4, 2; 44, 9. Rastrapala-pariprecha, 3, 12; 53, 7, etc. 

° Eg., Śksm., page 115, line 19; 218, 5; 115, 15; 115, 6; 112, 15; 1, 2; 5, 5. 

7 Professor Jacobi suggests to me that sahasa- is a common form in Apabhram- 
$a, but it is possible that the pronunciation of gy in bhrami-syanti and sr above 
was transitional, in some dialects, to its change into h through undoubled s, and the 
syllabic division bhrami-syanti may have been an indication of this tendency 
(cf. the remark of the Varna Sik. on non-doublement of s; see p. 113). 

8 Professor Jacobi here suggests that the poet had in his “ mental ear” the 
Prakrit form bhamihanti. 
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3. sth, Rastrp., page 53, line 4: 
pratisthápayasyapi jagad bhagavan. 


Second short; metre Pramitaksara. 


4. nn, ksm., page 106, line 13: 
bhavaly азам tatpravanas tannimnah. 


Ninth short; metre Upendravajrà. 


5. rh, Sksm., page 93, line 6: 
ye capi kecit tarhi Siksamanah. 


Sixth short; metre Indravajrà. 


6. sm, Sksm., page 103, line 2: 
maitri-sneha-smrti-bhajanam drdham. 


Fourth short; metre Rathoddhata.* 


т. sph, Sksm., page 298, line 7: 
Sresthi-kulesu sphitesu. 


Fifth short; metre Anustubh. 


8. sp, page 204, line 5: 
Subha-gandha-rasair vara-sparsa-sukhaih. 


Eighth short; metre Totaka.? 


9. sn, Rastrp., page 50, line 11: 
mrdu-caru-snigdha-Subha-kesa-nakha. 


Fourth short; metre Pramitáksara.* 


10. sth, Sksm., page 153, line 4. 
jatyandhya-daurbalyam athalpa-sthimatam. 
Ninth short; metre Indravajra * 
Further example in Rastrp., page 7, line 13. 
Further example in Rastrp., page 9, line 5. 


1 
3 Further examples in Sksm., page 103, line 2; 259, 1; 204, 5. 
4 Further examples in Sksm., page 205, line 15; 102, 3; 53, 12. 
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11. sk, page 258, line 4: 

tatha imi (?) vidu-skandha-preksamanah. 
Sixth short; metre Puspitagra. 
12. su, Rástrp., page 7, line 12: 

dharma-svami pranamami nàyakam. 
Second short; metre Rathoddhata. 
13. dhy, Rastrp., page 5, line 15: 
ksanti-virya api dhyana-Siksitah. 

Sixth short; metre Rathoddhata. 
14. cy, Sksm., page 204, line 1: 

nata-ranga-sama jagi-janma-cyutih. 
Tenth short; metre Totaka. 
15. tv, Sksm., page 259, line 8: 

tatha tvaya (?) drsta maharsi-sarva-dharmah | 
` Second short; metre Puspitagra. 

16. gr, Sksm., page 47, line 7: 

sad-dharma-prati-grahakah. 

Fifth short; metre Anustubh. 

17. jfi, Sksm., page 3, line 11: 

varddhani-jfna-visega-sukhanam. 

Third short; metre Dodhaka. 

There is no doubt that most of the above consonant-groups stand 
in the beginning of a word (separate or member of a compound), and 
we know that in Prakrit the initial consonant-groups of Skr. were 
generally simplified (Pischel, p. 185). When, therefore, gr in prati- 
grahaka-, jñ in jñana-, sm in smpti-, etc., did not make position, they 
represent that stage of the language when they began to be pronounced 
like gahaka-, ñama-, sti, etc. Moreover, the actual pronunciation of 


sy and sr in the suffixal position, as shown above, may have been À 


and s. Nevertheless, it is more probable that these laxities in syllabi- 
7 
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cation represent a transitional stage to Pràkrit pronunciation proper 
in the language of the more educated Buddhists. For several other 
consonant-groups are apparently cases which do not indicate the 
influence of Prakrit (cf. rh in tarhi, sth in pratistha- nn in tannimnah, 
in the above examples). They may indicate that the pronunciation of 
Buddhist literary Skr. tended to go the same way as Pràkrit did, 
perhaps centuries before the date of these compositions. 

Again, the group fricative--plosive not making position, as in 
skandha-, ѕрата-, pratistha-, etc., seems to confirm my theory (see 
р. 75) that in syllabic division the fricative of this group tended, -in 
actual pronunciation, to belong to the succeeding syllable. 


З Rule 11. —А short vowel-- Anusvára makes a long syllable. 


This rule does not require a lengthy comment. From pages 82, 
83 ff. it will be clear that all depended upon the nature of the 
anusvàra, the pronunciation of which varied with different dialects. 

The rule is generally confirmed by Skr. metre, where anusvára 
makes position. But, according to the author of Prakrta Pingala, 
anusvüra of the less: prominent type, called the bindu, sometimes did 
not make position. 


1 Rg Prat., I. 14 ad loc. 21.4 Cf. the examples given there. 
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CHAPTER V 
DOUBLING 


As regards douhling, three different. views current among Indian 
grammarians may be mentioned: 

1. The first view, according to the statement of the Rg Prat.* and 
Pánini,? was held by as ancient an authority as Sakalya, who asserted 
that doubling never took place. It is not decidedly clear from the 
phraseology of the Rg Prat. and Panini whether Sikalya was referring 
to phonetic or merely orthographic doubling. If Sakalya meant 
thereby that phonetic doubling never occurred in Sanskrit, he was 
wrong, as has been shown in the above pages from the evidence of the 
living: dialects. The doubling in Pali and Prakrit would not have 
taken place had not Sanskrit as a spoken language paved the way for 
it. Secondly, the assertion “never” was incredibly sweeping. The 
actual existence of spontaneous doubling in Sanskrit, Prákrit, and 
some of the modern vernaculars disprove Sákalya's dogmatic statement. 
Thirdly, ancient inscriptions and manuscripts would not have tran- 
scribed double consonants if they had never been pronounced double. 
If, however, Sakalya found doubling so predominant in Sanskrit, that 
he thought it unnecessary to transcribe it orthographically, his view 
might be acceptable, though it could not serve as a guide to succeeding 
generations. Sakalya’s prohibition was presumably an admonition 
against excessive tendency to doubling actually existing in certain 
dialects of his time. 

2. The second view, represented by all the Prātiśākhyas and some 
of the Siksás, lay on the other extreme. It required the first member 
of every consonant-group to be doubled when it was preceded by a 
vowel (adya =addya, mukta-—mukkta-), with a few exceptions to be 


1 VI. 3: samyuktam tu vyasijanam Sakalena. 
2 VIII. 4, 51: sarvatra sakalyasya. 
3 Rg Prat.: svarünusvàropahito dvir ucyale samyogadih. Taitt. Prát., XIV. 1; 
Atharv. Prat., III. 28; Vaj. Prat., IV. 100. Vyasa Siksà:- svarapürvam iyad , 
dipika Sikea, SS, p. 130. 


dvitam vyaiijanam vyafijanottare. Varnaratna- 
99 
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detailed below. And it has been amply demonstrated above that the 
evidence of the living dialects corroborates the fact that this tendency 
for doubling was predominant in spoken Sanskrit, but the divergent 
tendencies, however secondary, illustrated in the above pages by the 
Prakrit word rai for rátri-, and Ooriya рий for putra-, show that the 
extremist view held by the Pratisakhyas was not applicable to all the 
spheres of Sanskrit pronunciation. 

3. The middle course was adopted by Panini,‘ in whose opinion 
consonants, under the conditions similar to those laid down by the 
Prátifakhyas, may be optionally doubled. This view indicates that 
Pànini had noticed the existence of both the tendencies, though the 
option mentioned by Pánini is indefinite, and does not show which of 
the two tendencies was more predominant, and where each particular 
tendency could be located. 


Intervocalic Double Consonanis. 


As regards the pronunciation of intervocalic double consonants, 
the Vaj. Prat.* states that they should be pronounced as single—e.g., 
kukkutah should be pronounced as kukutah, dattah as datak. 

The author attributes it to the repression or dharana of the first 
consonant. And,as will be pointed out in the next chapter (cf. pp. 131, 
132 ff.), the author's view is consistent with the predominant tendency 
for lax articulation of intervocalic consonants among Indian dialects. 
But, as will be shown presently, the strong doubling of intervocalic 
consonants in some of the modern dialects and the not infrequent 
traces of original doubling in literary records indicate that the view 
of the Vaj. Prat. was not applicable to all the spheres of Sanskrit 
pronunciation. That the pronunciation of intervocalic double con- 
sonants was variable was correctly noticed by the Vasistha Siksa. 
This Siksà states that wherever there is a doubling between two vowels, 
its actuality can be determined only from a particular pronunciation, 
and cannot be brought under a definite rule? There is no doubt that 
this remark of the Siksà cannot be accepted without reservation, and 

that by closer observation of phonetic phenomena the anthor may 


VIII. 4, 45, 50. 

IV. 142: dvivarnam ekavarnavad dharanat svaramadhye samánapade. 

Yat kvacil svarayor madhye dvitam pürvàgamopi vá uccaranadina snagiam 
tad atra na vidhiyate. Quoted by Professor Liiders in Vyasa Sikea, p. 18. ; 


1 
2 
3 
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have discovered a number of definite divergent tendencies which 
could be brought under a set of definite laws, if not under a single rule. 
But, nevertheless, the Siksá is right in pointing out the actual existence 
of these divergent tendencies. Some of these particular data of 
intervocalic doubling have been mentioned by the Sarvasammata 
Siksi,t which states that sometimes an additional b is added to 
bhuj after the prefix pari, so that pari--bhuj becomes paribbhuj, and 
sometimes an additional £ is added to khid after a prefix—e.g., 
akkhidate, prakkhidate. Similarly, continues the Siksà, sometimes 
intervocalic double consonants are pronounced double as they are 
orthographically written, as in atta havimsi, annapate, addhi. 


Original Doubling of Intervocalic Consonants. 


The above point, then, leads us to the question whether there are 
any traces of original doubling of intervocalic consonants in Sanskrit. 
In the chapter on the Syllable I have pointed out that ав a general 
rule consonants are doubled in Sanskrit only when members of a 
consonant-group, and I am of opinion that the original doubling of 
consonants in intervocalic position is a scarce phenomenon in Sanskrit. 
This original or spontaneous doubling should not be confused with 
two similar consonants in conjunction, as in байат, áttam, in which 
the consonant ¢ has not been doubled; here we have rather two Ёз 
of different syllables coming in conjunction. An investigation into 
this matter has led to the following conclusions. 


Doubling of Intervocalic Consonants in the Vedas. 


There does not appear to be any conclusive evidence of original 
doubling in the Vedas. In the Rgveda there are three words, ciccikah 
(name of a bird) (X. 146, 2), jájjhatiriva? (sounds of the waters), and the 
oft-quoted akhkhalikriya (the sounds of frogs), which are onomatopeeic 
words, and so might well represent two consonants put into con- 
junction rather than original doubling. It may be suspected in the 
word pippalam, though grammarians? derive it as an irregular intensive 
form of the verb plu or pf. But there are no indications of any general 


1 Franke's Edition, 6, 7. Cf. Taitt. Prat., XIV. 8. r А 
2 Benfey (“ Vedica,” pp. 137-8) traces it to has, through jaghas (indg. *gzh). 


In either case it is not original doubling. ges 
3 Cf. Devaraja Yajvà's remarks on the Nighantu, p. 102 (Satyabrata Simasra- 


mi’s Edition). 
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tendency to original doubling in the Rgveda. Similarly, in the Yajur 
Veda there seem to be only five words which prima facie indicate 
original doubling. These words are urkkdbhyam (XXV. 8), tittirin 
(XXIV. 18), kukkutáh (L 16), kakkatáh (XXIV. 32), and pilippila 
(XXIII. 12). And yet a moment's reflection will show that these cases 
are not cases of doubling, but of two independent consonants happen- 
ing to come side by side. The first is probably formed from the root 
vrk-+the suffix 5; the next three, being names of birds or animals, 
represent onomatopceic sounds as in ‘cuckoo,’ while pilippilá is 
a doubling of the word pili with an intervening sound p. Other 
doublings in the Yajur Veda are either clear cases of assimilation or 
of two consonants coming side by side—e.g., in 0140ка (XXIV. 37), 
which is formed by the addition of the suffix tik to lat, after the analogy 
of kritikā, bhittika (vide Unadi Sütras, III. 147). In the Sama Veda a 
single word jyókkah, ‘long’ (II. 9-13, 3), may indicate such doubling, 
but the original form of the word being jyot (cf. Nighantu, I. 16, where 
dyotate—jyotate are put side by side), this may be the result of the 
assimilation. of t to the succeeding suffix Zas2 Similar remarks 
may apply to four words in the Atharva Veda—viz., pippalam (IX. 14, 
20), pippalt (VI. 109. 1), pippati? (XX. 136, 7), and orkkaw (VII. 101, 1). 


The Brahmanas. 


. There occur a few interesting forms in the Aitareya Brahmana 
which give indications of dialectio borrowings of words with original 
doubling. ‘The first is sammá (XI. 1)=sama, ‘equal,’ on which the 
commentator remarks, “the second ‘m’ in samma is Vedic (chan- 
dasah),”"—a stock explanation of commentators whenever they are 
unable to find grounds for a linguistic or grammatical irregularity. 
The commentator is evidently wrong, because, as the above facts will 
indicate, there are no indications of such doublings in the Vedas. The 
doubling, then, is not Vedic, but either a dialectic borrowing or a suffixal 
extension of sam (--ma). Another word occurring in the same chapter of 

1 Even if kk here is an assimilation of tk, as indicated by Avestan vortk, it is 
not original doubling. But cf. Turner, BSOS, ‘Vol. IV., Part II., p. 369. a 


2 More probably, however, jyókkah is a suffixal extension of jyók i 
occurs in the same Veda, II. 4, 4, 6. EE DICH aE 

3 So read the Ajmer Edition as well as the Nirnayasãgara Index, but Whitne 
reads pipyati, which shows that pippati, if correct, indicates Prakritic d 


ac PEL 


sammā” ity atra dvitiyo makarah chhāndasah (ХІ. 1). 
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the Aitareya Brahmana (XI. 10) is avaprajjana-, which means ‘the hem 
of a garment.’ The St. Petersburg Dictionary derives the word from prj 
or parj, derivation which is not convincing, and which does not explain 
how parj, unlike varj, became prajja-, with a doubled j, unless it was 
a dialectic borrowing. Another word, guggulu- (V. 2), is interesting, 
not because it manifests original doubling, but because 1t indicates how 
Prükritism had begun to affect even the Aitareya Bráhmana. The 
corresponding word in the Šatapatha Bráhmana! and the Atharva Veda? 
is gulgulu-, indicating in the guggulu- of the Aitareya Brahmaya the 
assimilation of 1 to the succeeding plosive., Forms like samma’ and 
guggulu give us a glimpse of the dialectic tendencies in the period of the 
Aitareya Brahmana, some indicating original doubling, others showing 
Prakrit assimilation. Another case of original doubling may be noticed 
in the Pañcaviméa Brahmana (XIII. 4, 11, 10, 8), viz. in the word 
** Alamma;" being the proper name of a man. These sporadic cases are 
not, of course, indications of a general tendency for original doubling in 
the Brahmana period, but they do betray it in some dialects of the period. 

The Nighantu mentions two verbs, hammati (П. 14) and drummati 
(II. 14), but as side by side with hammati we have another reading 
hamyati, it is possible that the double consonants in both of these verbs 
indicate mere assimilation. The Nighantu, therefore, does not offer 
us any definite data of original doubling. 

Some of the colicetions in Panini’s Dhàtupátha throw interesting 
light on the subject. lı is striking to note that the roots alt, cudd, add, 
and kadd are given in the Dhitupitha as alta, culta, adda, and kadda, 
the final cerebral consonant being preceded by a dental, indicating 
that the cerebral doublings in att, etc., are réally cases of assimilation. 
But there are several other verbs in the Dhatupatha which may contain 
double consonants. These are, for instance, bukk, ‘to speak’; nakk, 
dhakk, ° to destroy ' ; cakk, cukk, cikk, “to trouble’ ; phakk, ‘to go down’; 
kutt, cf. kuttima-, kottapala-, malla, “to support’; bhall, ‘to injure,’ cf. 
bhallüka-, ‘a bear ' ; vell, ‘to move. Cf. also akka, alla, being the names 
for “mother” mentioned by commentators on Pan., VII. 3,107. Possible 
cases of spontaneous doubling, then, begin to appear the more numerous 
the more distant we are from the Vedas. ` Т say only ‘ appear,’ because 
it is possible that even these doublings may have been originally due 
to assimilation. и 

1 ҮП. 5, 2, 16. 2 ТТ. 36, 7; XIX. 38, 2. 
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In classical literature, especially in lexicographical works and in 
the medical work Suáruta, names of several herbs occur, and these 
possibly indicate original doublings, as they cannot be explained on 
the grounds of assimilation. A few examples of these words may be 
found in the St. Petersburg Dictionary: ijjala-, ikkata-, kakkola-, 
cuccú-, pakkati. Similarly, several words relating to forest and village 
life may be mentioned: cf. pakkana-, “hut of a savage’; palli-, ‘ village’; 
pottali-, ‘a buddle’; Pukkasa-, Bukkasa-, names of partieular low 
castes; kikkifa-, an injurious insect ; kujjisa-, name of a fish mentioned 
in the Rajatarangini. These words indicating original doublings were 
possibly dialectic borrowings, and then passed into classical Sanskrit. 
But it would be rash to maintain definitely that there are cases of 
original doubling, and not of assimilation. 

Many proper names of persons and places occurring in inscriptions, 
the Mahabharata, the Kathàsaritsàgara, and particularly the Rajata- 
rangini, possibly offer interesting and copious data of original doublings, 
as they cannot be explained on grounds of assimilation: cf. Rissaka-, 
Jajja-, names of two persons mentioned in a Sanskrit inscription, the 
Mahàbana Prasasti.* The following collections from the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary may be of interest: llaka-, a proper name occurring in the 
Kathasaritsigara. Aratta, Kaukuttaka-, and Jillika—names of countries 
mentioned in the Mahábhárata. Several proper names of persons and 
places mentioned in the Rajatarangini : cf. Chudda-, Jaggika-, Jajja-, 
Jajjala-, Takka-, Tikka-, Dhakka-, Thakkana-, Didda, Dhammata-, 
Dhammika-, Najjaka-, Madda-, Mummuni-, Lukkaka-, Sujjaka-, 
Sulakka-, Sussala-, and Himmaka-. ; 

Cases of original doubling in Prākrit have been noted by the Indian 
grammarians Hemacandra and Vararuci (vide Pischel, pp. 141 ff). 
I have collected the following from Prakrta Pingala : uppari, corre- 
sponding to Sanskrit upari, uppau-=Skr. upaya-; ghitta-—ghrta- ; 
jamakka=yamakau ; naakka- —nàyaka- ; Phutte=sphutati; jitta- =jita-. 
The quantity of the vowel in the corresponding Hindi words úpar and 
Jit proves that the parallel Prakrit forms for these two words contained 
really double consonants. In a work in ancient Kashmiri dialect, the 
Mahanaya Prakasa? of Sitikantha, there occur several cases of original 
doubling—e.g., rucct for ruci-, дайа for gata-, kitta for krta-, akka for 

1 Vide “ Epigraphia Indica,” Vol. I. 
* Kindly suggested to me by Sir George Grierson. 
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eka- ; though the doubling in the last example, as in Prakrit, may have 
been due to the reduction of the quantity of the initial vowel. 

Isolated tendencies of original doubling, then, though rare, are not 
entirely absent from Indian dialects, and they appear to be the more 
frequent the more distant we are from the Vedas. 


Final Consonants. 


Indian grammarians do not prescribe doubling of final consonants. 
The only exception is the authority of the Atharv. Prat. (III. 26), 
which explicitly lays down that the final consonants of words are 
doubled. We have no record of such doublings in Sanskrit except in 
liaison, while Prakrit, as is well known, has dropped the final consonants 
instead of doubling them. If the phenomenon ever occurred, it must 
have been confined only to certain isolated areas, which it is difficult 
in this age to locate. 

All grammatical authorities," however, are agreed that the final 
^ or ù when preceded by a short vowel and followed by any 
vowel are doubled—e.g., pratyan-atra=pratyannatra, san-atra=sann- 
atra. Even in this case the Párisiksá and Vyasa Siksa? state that 
the final nasals, although written double, should be pronounced only 
once. When a consonant follows, however, then, according to the 
Varnaratnadipika Sikgá,* these nasals, like all “final” (1.е., not strictly 
final in the sense that they should not be followed by any word) con- 
sonants may be doubled—e.g., dpnuvann purvam, asin samyakk sravanti, 
tatt karoti. But although this Siksà calls them “final consonants,” they 
cannot be strictly called final, as they are followed hy other consonants, 
and their doubling is really a case of liaison rather than doubling 
proper. Similarly, doubling of final % or n before vowels is also really 


1 Atharv. Prat., Ш. 27: ñanana hrasvopadhah svare. Rg Prat., VI. 4; Vaj. 
Prát. IV. 106. Pan., VIII. 3, 32. 

2 hrasvatparo тайа iha dviripo varnakrame tam sakrd uccared jñah; hrasvat 
paro nado (a)vasdne pañcamo varno dvirüpavargo bhavati tathapi varnakrame 
varnakramoktikale tam падат, sakrd. ekavarám uccared briyat. Parisikgs, chapter 
on Doubling, 170. : 

Similarly, Vyàsa Siksa : hrasvadviriipavan nado уай etam sakrd uccaret, varnakra- 
moktikàle tu nànyasamyogam uccaret, XX. 10. 

з SS, p. 130: samyogádih svarad dvitam prapnotiti vidur budhah, tat padánta- 
padadyor và padomadhye pi sarvatah, samuakk sravanti saritah sandhau tu padayor 
yatha. 
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a case of liaison. For the final » represents in many cases an 
original Indo-Germanic nt, which by assimilation from the succeeding 
vowel became nd, and was finally changed into nn: Skr. san—Indo- 
Germanic *sonts. Similarly, final % represents even in Sanskrit de- 
clension Aks, pratyan being really pratyanks. The so-called additional 
consonant was conserved or reappeared in liaison. 


Doubling in Sandhi. 


On doubling in Sandhi there occurs an interesting observation 
in the Carayaniya Siksà:' “Sounds undergoing Sandhi are doubled. 
When there is no Sandhi, they should be taken as only short. Sounds 
undergoing Sandhi should be pressed like oil, sounds without Sandhi 
should be treated like leaves. When a final consonant precedes another 
initial consonant, the former is always doubled.” In the first place, 
the authors use of the term “short” for a non-double sound is 
interesting, as it indicates that the opposite sound—viz., the double 
one—was, in the author’s view, only long in quantity, and that the 
author did not mean thereby two distinct individual sounds. But 
as regards the author’s observation that sounds in Sandhi are doubled, 
as in samyakksravantt, tattprápnot, the author's view is not consistent 
with the general theory of syllabication discussed above, if by ‘ sounds ’ 
he means the twenty-one consonants to be specified. below. For the 
general tendency of the language and the rule of syllabication that all 
final consonants went with the preceding syllable could not allow 
the doubling of final ¢ in Sandhi. According to the general theory 
of the language, the final ¢ in this case was implosive, and was 
entirely lost in Prakrit, and so it was hardly likely that it was phonetic- 
ally doubled. The doubling of final consonants before other con- 
sonants in Sandhi, which is only rarely met with in a few MSS., had 
therefore more of a conventional than phonetic basis, and consequently 
it is improbable that in actual colloquial Sanskrit final consonants were 
pressed like oil, as the author would have it: they behaved more like 
leaves, in the sense that in actual speech the final consonant was not ` 


1 sandhipraptas tu ye varnás tesáam dvirbhava isyate, abhave sandhiná caiva 
laghutvam caica nirdiset. tailavat pidayed varnan sandhipraptams tw sarvada, 
sandhina rahitüms$ caiva parnavac ca samacaret. vyañjanāntam padam pūrvam 
tadvarnam cúparam bhavet, dvirbhāram tam vijaniyat sandhikāle tu nityasah. 
Fol. 24, 3a. Ы 
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so compactly connected with the succeeding initial consonant even 
when, in orthographic transcription, the connection of the consonants 
was represented by Sandhi. Thus in connected speech yavat hi in 
orthographic Sanskrit became yavaddhi, and I have no doubt that in 
formal recitations and academic Sanskrit it was pronounced yavaddhi, 
but considering the fact that the corresponding Prakrit form is java hi, 


and that the most ancient grammarians’ rules of syllabication require 


the final consonant to go with the preceding syllable, it seems likely 
that in actual colloquial speech it was more often pronounced yavat hi 
than yavaddhi, although orthographically written ydvaddht. 

Indian grammarians had also noticed the difference between merely 
orthographic Sandhi and phonetic Sandhi of finals. Thus, commenting 
on Taitt. Pràt., V. 1, the Vaidikábharana! points out that “ Finals 
are of two kinds: those given in the texts (i.e. orthographic) and those 
due to the incapacity of the speaker (to continue the speech). Textual 
finals occur in regular positions at the end as well as in the interior of 
chapters, and at the end of words and kramas. The other kind (i.e. 
phonetic) has no fixed place. Samhita or connected speech is similarly 
of two kinds: textual and phonetic. In the latter case a unit of sound- 
group or Samhita is that which is within the compass of a single 
breath.” In this author's opinion, then, Sandhi or connected speech 
was actually determined by breath. The author here speaks of a 
living phenomenon in the language, though his observation was not 
adequate enough. For although the various phases of connected 
speech varied with the breath-force of the individual, the author, by 
assigning no fixed place to those phases, failed to notice or emphasize 
certain fixed tendencies in the Sanskrit speaker to treat all final 
consonants in a particular way—viz., to pronounce them as implosive. 

Interesting directions have been given regarding the different 
treatment of orthographic and phonetic Sandhi, by Kaccáyana* in 
his Pali Grammar and by the author of the Katantra.* They give 


1 ¿ha dvividho viramah, samamnayasiddah, asaktyadihelukas са. tatra samamna- 
yasiddho "nuvakantegu tanmadhyanityavasanesu padakramántegu са bhavati. 
itaras tv aniyatadesah. tatra samhitayam iti púrvasyábhava ucyate, ekaprana- 


bhava ity aparasya ca. f 
2 I, 10: pubbam adholhitam assaram sarena viyojaye. 


I. 11: naye param yulte. 
з Ed. Liebich, p. 16. I. 1, 21: vyanjanam asvaram ратат varnam nayel- 


I. 1, 22: analikramayan vislesayel. 
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two rules side by side: firstly, according to that which relates to ortho- 
graphic Sandhi, a final consonant is to be carried to the Aegis 
sound. Kaccayána gives the example “*tatrabhiratim iccheya,” the 
final consonant m being carried to the succeeding sound 2. This 
rule was presumably more orthographic than phonetic, for other- 
wise we know that the final m of Sanskrit was reduced to a mere 
Anusvàra in Prakrit, and that therefore the tendency of the colloquial 
Sanskrit speaker was. not to carry this final m to the succeeding 
sound. Side by side with this injunction to carry the final consonant 
to the succeeding vowel, the same authors prescribe that the final 
consonant of a word should be separated from the initial vowel of the 
next word, as in tatrayam adi. I have no doubt that this rule would 
have been contradictory to the other, if its scope had not been different. 
The scope of this rule was phonetic, the final consonant being kept 
apart from the succeeding word in actual pronunciation. Similarly, 
Patañjali, while commenting on Pánini, I. 4, 109-110, indulges in a good 
deal of philosophical speculation on the nature of Samhità and the 
finals, but subsequently bows to usage. It is difficult, he says, to 
define these terms. “Some people define Samhità as the closest 
proximi.; of sounds, but this definition would be inapplicable when 
the same sounds are uttered slowly. Some authorities restrict Samhita 
to that connection between one word. and another, when there is no 
interval between the two, but, strictly speaking, with this definition 
the term would apply to any two consecutive individual sounds, for 
there is always an infinitesimal interval between them. Again, it is 
equally unsatisfactory to define a final, for in a sense every individual 
sound may be called final. The nature of Samhitá and the final should 
thierefore be known only from usage. Thus when a man is reading, 
another may say to him, ‘Read Sdnno devih by Samhita, i.e. closely 
connected.’ And the reader then brings the sounds in extremely close 
proximity. And another person may ask him, * What is the final 
sound of your reading? And he may reply, ‘The final is a or i 
ог и’ Both of these terms, Samhita and the final, are known to the 
world, and their nature is to be known from usage in the world.’ 
In other words, Patafijali here admits that Sandhi and the final were 
subject to the usage of the living dialects, and were not bound to 
orthographical texts or grammatical rules. That even the gram- 


1 samhitàvasánayor loke viditatvàt siddham. 
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marians had to bow to this usage is further corroborated 
by the well-known maxim of Sandhi that it was necessary 
only within a word, but was optional between one word and 
another:! ` 

When, therefore, the Carñyaniya Siksá states that final consonants 
in Sandhi are to be doubled, the author is right if he is referring to 
formal recitation of Vedic texts or pronunciation of academic 
Sanskrit, but his rule does not hold so good of final consonants 
as actually pronounced in living colloquial speech, as the above 
testimony of the grammarians, the tendency of the language, 
and the general theory of Sanskrit syllabication will amply 
testify. 

In the above paragraphs I have criticized, in the light of the general 
tendency of the language, the observation of the Cáráyaniya Siksa 
regarding the doubling of finals. But considering the fact that several 
other observations of this Siksá so correctly represent the facts, and 
that the Atharva Veda Pratisakhya (III. 26) goes even further by 
stating that all final consonants are doubled, we have reason to suppose 
that these authors refer to an actual phonetic phenomenon which may 
have been confined to certain isolated circles among the spheres of 
Sanskrit pronunciation. I have referred above to academic Sanskrit 
in which doublings of finals were commonly observed; but one can 
hardly suppose that academic Sanskrit was not a living phenomenon 
in any grade of Sanskrit-speaking communities. It would be un- 
reasonable to suppose, for instance, that’ English as spoken by 
educated London is not a living phenomenon because it does not 
typically represent the dialects of England. It was therefore not 
unlikely that the finals of consonants in Sandhi, as in tatt-karoti, were 
actually pronounced double among certain educated circles in Sanskrit- 
speaking India. Moreover, although we do not find strictly final 
consonants doubled in Prákrit, certain dialects of Prakrit show 
distinct traces of doubling of presuffixal finals and of the finals of 
prefixes. For instance, corresponding to Sanskrit ciküsü we have 
cikiccha side by side with cikissaa; for Sanskrit utsava- we have 
ucchava- in Magadhi and Sauraseni side by side with ussava- in 
Ardhamagadhi. 


1 sambitaikapade nitya nitya dhatipasargayoh. Cf. Bhandarkar: Journal of 
the Bombay. Branch of R.A.S., Vol. XVI. 
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This divergent treatment in Prakrit of the final š before s may be 
further illustrated by the following examples: 


PRAKRIT. SANSERIT. PRAKRIT. SANSERIT. 
kucchia- ` kutsita- ussagga- utsarga- 
bihaccha- bibhatsa- usseha- utsedha- 
macchara- matsara- ussasa- ut-$vasa- 
vacchala- vatsala- tassamkin- tat+samkin- 


Examples like cikicchā indicate that certain dialects had a tendency, 
not only to maintain the final or semi-final £ in Sandhi, but also 
to double it, for the t in these examples has not been dropped; 
it has been doubled and palatalized. In the other set of examples, 
however, as in ussagga-, the general tendency was followed by 
dropping out the t, though even here the t left its trace behind by 
the doubling of s. 


Limits of Doubling. 


As regards the limits of doubling, Pànini quotes the opinion of 
Sikatáyana,! who holds that doubling cannot occur in a group of three 
or more consonants—e.g., doubling cannot occur in paksman-, vaktra-, 
kartsnya-. Tf the author meant thereby that the group in question 
was to be within the same syllable, Sakatáyana's view was sound, for 
it is hardly likely that the average Sanskrit speaker had the breath- 
force enough to pronounce, in addition to a group of three or four 
consonants, another consonant to effect the duplication, with a vowel 
to complete the syllable—e.g., it is hardly likely that in kart /tsnya 
the average speaker could double the n, which the phonetic rules of 
Sanskrit required, as will be explained below. But if the author 
meant the group to be within a single word, irrespective of syllabic 
division, then his view was phonetically unsound. For there was no 
reason why doubling should not have occurred in vaktra- so that the 
syllabic division was vakk та, the doubled k belonging to the first 
syllable. At any rate, this ancient authority’s rule was a reasonable 
warning against the monstrous conventionalities of unnatural doubling 
so often met with in Sanskrit MSS. and inscriptions. Thus the Gautami 
Siksà? gives instances of groups of six and seven consonants “in 
dhakkkmvyau and yunnksksva, which the average human being could 

1 VIII. 4, 50; triprabhrtisu Sakatayanasya. - 

2 SS, p. 450: gautamenoktam na saptaksarat parah samyogo bhavati. Cf. p. 51. 
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hardly pronounce, though itis a relief to note that even the author of the 
Gautami Siksa puts a limit to the total number of consonants forming 
a single group, and states in this connection that there does not exist 
a consonant-group consisting of more than seven members. Moreover, 
that Sškatšyana's restriction referred to a living phonétic phenomenon 
in some of the dialects is corroborated by Prakrit sanha- for Sanskrit 
§laksna-, pamha- = Sanskrit paksman-, tinha- = Skr. tiksna- (though 
tikkha- has also been met with) These examples show that at least 
some spheres of Sanskrit pronunciation were averse to doubling when 
the consonant-group consisted of three or more consonants. 

Besides the above ““three-consonant ” restriction on doubling 
attributed to Sakatáyana, the Vaj. Prat.’ states that no doubling 
can occur before the vowels r and ], and before the Yamas. Thus 
there wil be no doubling of the consonants in vismyta-, amistrta-, 
rddhiklpta-, and rukkma-. As regards the non-doubling of the con- 
sonant before y and I І do not know what phonetic grounds 
led the author to prescribe the restriction: perhaps the consonantal 
element of these vowels brought about a condition similar to the 
three-consonant restriction above, and thus made the consonant-group 
too unwieldy for doubling. The manuscripts examined by me seem 
to confirm our author's view, for they do not double the consonant 
before these vowels, but the evideuce of the living dialects in this 
matter is not definite. Tor although we have no parellel of doubling 
in the dialects for Sanskrit vismm[ta-, Lahndi has visria, dropping 
out the m altogether, while Pali has visarat? or visumarati. But 
as we have at the same time Pali vtthata- for Skr. vistyta-, it is not 
safe to accept without reservation the Vaj. Prat.’s prohibition ol 
doubling before г and /. 

There were presumably phonetic grounds for the author's pro- 
hibition of doubling before the Yamas. The Yamas, according to the 
theory of Indian grammarians, were “ twins,” and thus represented 
partial doubling. Thus the commentary on the same work remarks 
that “in rukkma-, k is first doubled «according to the general rule 
of doubling and then the second & undergoes the stage called 
Yama."? For Yama literally means ‘twin,’ and the very term 


1 TV. 111-113: zvarne, lvarne, yame. 


2 IV. 161: rukkma ity atra svarat samyogadir ity ádina kakarasya dvirbhave 
Kyte "nena sútrena dvitiyasya kakarasya yama ity ayam karyakramak kriyate. 
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implies a double aspect—e.g., in rukkma-, k, the first aspect, is 
non-nasal, and the other aspect k, according to the Indian theory, 
was slightly nasalized. It is improbable, therefore, that the author, 
who knew this double aspect of the Yama, could so contradict himself 
as to say that no doubling occurred before a Yama. He seems to 
have prescribed, not against doubling, but against the further doubling 
of the plosive before the Yama. There were said to be, as Rosapelly! 
has shown, three stages in the articulation of the Yama : (1) implosion 
of k, (2) its partial release by the explosion of air through the 
mouth, (3) its slight nasalization by the passage of air through the 
nasal cavity. With these three moments of articulation the quantity 
of the consonant was long enough not to require further doubling. 
And this prohibition of further doubling is quite consistent with another 
rule which the author gives among the same set of rules—viz., that 
consonants already doubled or homogenous consonants are not doubled 
again.’ 

In the above paragraph I have explained how, in the hght of the 
Indian theory of Yamas, doubling of the plosive before the Yamas 
was not likely to have occurred. The Indian theory maintained that 
the basis of the Yamas was a slight nasalization of the plosive before a 
nasal consonant. But, as already explained in the section on the 
syllabication of the Yamas, what really seems to have happened in 
rukma-, was not the nasalization of -the plosive (because a plosive and 
nasalization are contradictory terms), but the insertion of an unvoiced 
n after the plosive k, so that rukma- seems rather to have been pro- 
nounced ruknma-. 

But even with this explanation of the nature of the Yamas the 
non-occurrence of doubling before the Yamas was phonetically probable, 
because kym was already a group of three consonants, and it was 
therefore not likely that doubling occurred in this group. At any 
rate, whatever the nature of the Yamas may have been, whether they 
were nasalized plosives or independent nasal consonants, the non- 
occurrence of doubling before them, as observed by the Vaj. Pràt., 
was a probable phonetic phenomenon. 


1 MSLP, Vol. X., p. 317. ? TV. 110. 
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Enumeration of Consonants that can be Doubled. 


According to the Lomasi Siksa, there are twenty-one consonants 
that can be doubled—viz., the five breathed unaspirated plosives, 
the five voiced unaspirated plosives, the five nasal consonants, the 
three semi-vowels-5-viz., y, L and v—end the three fricatives—viz., 
£ s, and s. And consequently, as the Gautami Siksá? specifies 
them, there are twelve consonants that cannot be doubled—viz., the 
five breathed aspirated plosives, the five voiced aspirated plosives, : 
r and h. 

As regards the fricatives, the Varnaratna - dipiká Siksà? remarks 
that the fricative s is doubled in only two Sanskrit words—viz., in 
éüssva and rássva, and in no other word. There is no doubt that as 
a general rule Sanskrit declension did not allow s to stand before 
another s within a word; it was either dropped or changed into 
the dental plosive ¢ (cf. asi, vatsydmi). And though grammatical 
rules allowed it to stand when it was final but preceded another s, as 
in narassarvatra, the actual usage has been generally to drop the s 
even in this position, and to change it into h. Again, even in those 
MSS. in which doubling bas been carried to fantastic extremes, I have 
not found any instance in which medial s has been doubled; for 
instance, MS. Yajurveda (India Office, 2391) consistently doubles the 
fricatives $ and s, but does not double the s, although the rules of 
the Pratisakhyas' require the fricatives to be doubled except before 
plosives and vowels. The following are examples from this MS.: 


$ 8 s 
visgvatah addhvaressvidyah asya 
assvinah amussya somasya 
matarissvam manussyan suryyasya 


1 varná vimáéatir ekas cu yesám dvirbhava igyate 
prathamantyas trtiyas ca yala- ih Sasasath saha. SS, p. 457. 
2 atha sarvesám vyañjanánám dvirbhavo bhavati 
dvadagaksaravarjam te kha cha tha thapha 
ghajhadhadhabha rahayos ceti. SS, p. 450. 
з SS, p. 131: sakarasya dviruktir ya sã dvayor eva nànyatah, à ca $issvá ca 


rassve yat sakaro "ira dviruktitah. 
- 4 According to the general rule (cf. p. 117) that the first member of a con- 


sonant-group is doubled when preceded by a vowel. 
8 
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Hundreds of examples could be quoted regarding the non-duplica- 
tion of s before a semi-vowel. Among the Gupta inscriptions, I 
have remarked only a single inscription (No. 17) in which s has been 
doubled in’ yassya, occurring five times therein. Now the question 
arises, Was the orthographic doubling o1 s avoided on phonetic 
grounds, or only for convenience’ sake ? I hold that it was avoided only 
for orthographical convenience, and that in actual pronunciation s 
in the group vowel-+-sya was doubled in Sanskrit: cf. Sanskrit asya= 
Prakrit assa; Sanskrit tasya=tassa ; hasya=kassa. But then, how is 
this view consistent with the aversion of Sanskrit to allowing s . 
before another s as in asi, vatsyami, vidvatsu 9 The reason why 
s in these examples could not stand before anothér s was due to 
the fact that the first s was presuffixal. It behaved something like 
a final, and was therefore implosive. This particular “s” could not 
stand before any consonant without losing its aspiration, or being 
changed into. h: cf. vidvadbhih, vidvatsu, candramahsu. The case 
of the medial s in asya was different. Even in Sanskrit the s 
of asya could be pronounced double without conflicting with the 
tendency to keep the presuffixal s implosive; s in the group vowel 
+s-+semi-vowel was therefore actually pronounced double in Sanskrit, 
and its doubling was avoided in orthographical transcription for 
convenience’ sake, as the group sy, sv were very common in Sanskrit. 
When, therefore, the Varnaratnadipika Siksà states that Sanskrit has 
only two words in which s is double—-.e.. can stand before another 
s—it refers only to presuffixal s. Moreover, strictly speaking, this 
is not a case of doubling. but only two consonants of different 
syllables coming in conjunction with each other. And vet even their 
case was open to the question whether they were merely written double 
or actually pronounced double. heir exceptional orthographical 
treatment. indicates that they were pronounced actually double in 
some dialects. As regards the frientive h, the vast majority of 
Indian grammarians are unanimous that it is not doubled.2 There 
is no doubt that orthographical evidence supports this view, for h 
has поб been found written double in manuscripts or inscriptions. 
But it is hardly likely that the phonetic quantity of h, especially 

1 Tn astand vidvatsu, 
cf. Wackernagel, p. 111. 

3 Atharv. Prát.. ITT. 31; Gautami Siksa, SS, p. 450; Мардак 


the treatment of s may be a relic of parallel Indg. sounds ; 


Siksa, 88, p. 473. 
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as it was a voiced sound, remained short in all Indian dialects in all 
positions. And a few exceptional cases were actually noticed by 
Indian grammarians. Thus Uvata, commenting upon Rg Prāt., 
VI. 2, states that A, like any fricative, can be optionally doubled 
when it is not preceded by any sound or word, and when it is a member 
of a consonant-group—-e.g., Rgveda, T. 35, 1, begins with the expression 
hváydmy agnim, which could be optionally pronounced as hhvdyamy 
agnim. With regard to h before 7, we find divergent views. Thus 
while according to Нага? Л was not doubled when it pre- 
ceded r, as in duduhre, ahrayah, it was doubled according to the 
Caràyaniya Siksà, which illustrates ahhratam, hhriyate, hhradini, 
hhradam. It was not unlikely that this divergence of views was 
based on actual dialectic variations. According to this Siksà and the 
Lomagst' Siksà, h is also doubled when it occurs between 7 and 
y, as im etarhhyagnih. The. Lomasi Siksà says that h after r or 
after an Anusvüra or before r was doubled—e.g., barhha-, simhha-, 
hhradini. As regards barhha- and simhha-, the ingreased length of 
À in these cases may possibly have been due to the intensification 
of stress or tone on their respective syllables (cf. Lahndi та?та, 
rhhà , “rhythm >), but there seem to occur no literary records of such 
doubling in Sanskrit. The increased length of initial А was possibly 
the transcription of the high tone so much generalized at tne present 
day by some of the northern dialects, though, in the absence of sufficient 
records, it is impossible to hazard a definite opinion on this point, 
especially because even mid-Indian records do “not show any ortho- 
graphical evidence of this tendency. Prakrit separates initial Ar 
and medial rh by Svarabhakti—e.g., Skr. hrasva- =Prákrit rahassa- ; 
Skr. hrada-—Pràkrit haraya-, garha=garaha, barha- =bariha-. Accord- 
ing to the Lomagi and the Carayaniya Siksás,* ) between 7 and y 
was doubled, as in etarhhyagnih: even here from the tendency of the 


1 vosmá samyukto 'nupdhah. 
? Taitt. Prát., XIV. 9: rephaparas ca hakarah. 
З harau yatra niyujyete hakarah kramale tada, 
ahhratam hhriyate hhradini hhradam ca nidarganam. Fol. 3. 
4 SS, р. 46, 2: rephapürvo hakáras tu rephat param athapiva, 
anusvarál paro yatra haküral. татай trisu. 
5, rayav ubhayato yatra hakaro madhyatah sthitah, úbhayoh 
kramanam vidyad etarhhy agnir nidaráanam. .. Fol. 3. 
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language we expect à Svarabhakti, and not a doubling of h; etarhya 
was likely to have been pronounced etarihya. 

Another interesting condition under which doubling was said not 
to occur has been mentioned by Panini.t He states that “in the 
opinion of all teachers doubling does not occur after a long vowel.” 
This was a sound and important observation of the phonetic tendency 
of the language. For it is generally confirmed by literary Pali and 
Prakrit, which have shortened the quantity of the vowel before the 
corresponding double consonant when in Sanskrit there had been a 
long vowel before a consonant-group; while, on the other hand, after 
a long vowel the double consonant has been reduced to single: cf. 
Pali khajja-=Skr. khadya-, but Pali sasapa-—Skr. sarsapa- (through 
sassapa-). 

But if “all teachers? implied that doubling never occurred after 
a long vowel in any dialect of the country, they were wrong; for (1) 
Sanskrit allowed intervocalic double consonants after long vowels, as 
in айат; (2) in several Vedic manuscripts, inscriptions, and classical 
works, doublings of the first member of the consonant-group after 
long vowels are often met with; cf., for instance, the following examples 
from the above-mentioned manuscripts : 


tebbhyah tirlthyaya mattraya 
tirtthebbhyah Sakkvararaivate indraggna 


Similarly in the Gupta inscriptions: 


arttham (Inscription No. 14), Grttih (No. 14), márgga- (No. 17), 
Jarttüh (No. 15), segottra- (Nos. 16, 21). 


(3) Literary Pali? also occasionally maintained double consonants 
after long vowels: cf. 12067, “name of a plant”; détta-, * sickle’; svak- 
khata-, ‘well-known’; Gjjava-, honesty.’ (4) Some of the modern 
dialeets, e.g. Panjabi and Lahndi, retain a long vowel before double 


consonants: cf. Panjabi and Lahndi sar, mültar, nettar, khettar, 


gottar, for Sanskrit sütra-, »ütra-, netra-, ksetra-, and gotra- respectively. 


Rules af Doubling. 


According to Indian grammarians, only that consonant was doubled 


which was the member of a consonant-group. No Indian grammarian, 


except the Sarvasammata Siksà and the Taitt. Prat. (see above, the 


1 VIII. 4, 52: dirghad acáryanam. ? Geiger, p. 43 
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section on Intervocalic Consonants) in a few individual cases, has 
prescribed the doubling of intervocalic consonants. Whether Indian 
dialects show any traces of intervocalic doubling has been discussed 
in the section on Original Doubling. 

I now proceed to examine the detailed rules of doubling as pre- 
scribed by our grammarians. 

І. Vowel +Consonant-Group. — This was the most general rule.’ 
After a vowel, the first member of a consonant-group was to be doubled. 
Thus mukta- became mukkta-, sapta-—sappta-, adya=addya, cakra-= 
cakkra-. Panini,? however, as already pointed out above, states that 
such doubling was optional; one could say sapta- or sappta-, calra- or 
cakkra-, and so on. As I have already discussed above, the general 
tendency of the language as reflected in the living dialects proves 
that this doubling was decidedly predominant in the actual pronuncia- 
tion of Sanskrit. 

Panini’s option was therefore valid if it was orthographically 
allowed for convenience’ sake. But if he meant to imply that both 
the pronunciations were equally current, he was wrong, as the opposite 
tendency for non-doubling (except when the second member of the 
group was a fricative after 7), reflected in only a few dialectic 
examples like 707 for rátri-, рий for putra-, таала for ratna-, raant- 
for aratni-, was rare. 

IL Anusvüra-- Consonanit-Group.—The Rg Prat. and the Рагібікваз 
state that after ап Anusvara the first member of а consonant-group 
was doubled. It is interesting to note that both these works mention 
two alternative conditions that ought to precede a consonant-group 
before its first member is eligible for doubling. The preceding sound 
may be either a vowel or an Anusvàra. The Anusvára was therefore 
not a merely nasalized vowel in the opinion of these authors, and they 
consequently seem to imply that an Anusvàra intervening between 


1 Rg Prát., VI. 1: svarünusvàropahito-dvir ucyate samyogadih. Тол. Prat., 
XIV. 1; Atharv. Prat., III. 28; Уй}. Prat., IV. 100. Vyasa Siksà: svarapürvam 
iyad dvitam vyaüjanam vyafjame pare. XIX. 1. Varnaratnadipika  Siksà, 
SS, p. 130. 


? VIII. 4, 47 : anaci ca. А Se 
3 Rg Prat. VI. 1: svaranusvaropahito dvir ucyate samyogadih. Périsiksa, 


chapter on Doubling: hrasvad anusvara ¿yad dvivarnam, yoge pare tasya ca máiri- 
kah syát, yogadir ару atra tathà dvirucyate "nusvürapürvo "py athg cagamah вуй. 
162. 
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a vowel and a consonant-group did not hinder the doubling of its 
firs& member. But the testimony of the living dialects does not 
confirm the observation of these grammarians. For in Prakrit, 
whenever an Anusvara has appeared before the corresponding original 
Sanskrit group, we do not find any traces of doubling, but in the 
absence of Anusvara the doubling is maintained: cf., for instance— 


SANSKRIT. PRAKRIT. 
darsana- damsana- ог dassana- 
` pakst pankhi or рак 
plaksa- pilamkhu- or  pilakkhu- 
tejasvin tejamsi or tejassi 


These examples indicate that Anusvára did hinder the doubling. 
It may be objected on behalf of our Indian grammarians that doublings 
in words like pamkh may have been orthographically avoided, but 
that it does not necessarily prove that they were phonetically absent. 
It is more probable, however, that in pronouncing pamkkhi or Sanskrit 
vamddya- the quantity of the original double consonant was very 
probably aflected by the intervention of Anusvara in the same syllable. 
The syllabie quantity of the vowel to which the Anusvàra belonged 
was long, and after a long syllable, as after a long vowel, the doubling 
of the first member of the consonant-group was very probably avoided, 
as the quantity of the double consonant succeeding a long syllable 
and followed by another consonant was likely to have been reduced: 
cf. Skr. agni- = dialectic aggi- or ag If, however, the dialects observed 
by these grammarians had an extraordinarily strong tendency for 
doubling, then the original long quantity of the consonant may have 
been considerably preserved in spite of the intervention of the Anusvara. 
That the existence of such dialects was not improbable may be indicated 
by double consonants after Anusvàra sometimes occurring in Prakrit: 
cf. Sakunttala. mahamite in Dravidian MSS. of Prakrit works. The 
phenomenon may be noticed even in a few Skr. inscriptions—e.g., 
vedamtta- (“` Epi. Ind.,” VI. 109), garggadi- (Ibid., VI. 348), tesam mmaya 
(Ibid., V. 127, 130). Even in several modern Indian dialects (except 
many of the N.W. and Singhalese) Skr. short vowel-nasal- plosive 
is represented by long vowel nasalized +plosive, and so indicates that 
among certain dialects of the original language, consonants were 


1 Pischel, p. 192, 
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pronounced double after the Anusvara: cf. Skr. kantaka->Hindi 
Marathi káta, but Singh. katu, Sind. kando, L. Panj. kanda.* 

But a still more surprising rule comes from the Vyasa’ Siksà and 
the Pariéikşã. According to these authorities, not only is the first 
member of a consenant-group doubled after the Anusvára, the Anus- 
vara itself is also doubled after a short vowel before the consonant- 
group in question. It will be shown in Chapter IX. (on the Anusvara) 
that in the opinion of the Taittiriya school of phonetics, to which these 
Siksis belong, the Anusvàra was a consonant, being equivalent to 
half g, consequently pronounced like 7, and it will be also pointed 
out that this view was based on facts (cf. pp. 101 ff). If, therefore, 
the Anusvára in the pronunciation noticed by these Siksas was a 
consonant, it became the first member of a consonant-group, and 
hence was subject to duplication according to the general tendency of 
the language. The lengthening of the quantity of the Anusvára 
before another consonant or consonant-group was therefore not un- 
likely in some of the Indian dialects : cf. how nasality by progressive 
assimilation has attacked the succeeding plosive in Prakrit panna 
ог Lahndi pañ for Sanskrit pañcan-, Panjabi jammu for jambu-, Hindi 
amma for amba. 

It would be of interest to note in this connection the more probable 
observation of the Vaj. Prat. (IV. 109), which explicitly states that the 
Anusvara before a consonant-group is not doubled. 

Ш. r+Consonant.—The Prátidakhyas* give a general rule that a 
consonant after 7 is doubled. Panini, as usual, optionaily allows this 
doubling. I have amply illustrated in the above pages that the 
tendency of the living dialects and the Gupta inscriptions confirm 
the doubling of the consonant after 7. - 

The grammarians* have noted an important exception in the case 
of r+fricative when followed by a vowel. Thus the fricative in 
varsa- will not be doubled, but in varssya- it will be doubled. This 


1 Cf. Bloch, pp. 82, 83; Turner, Bull. School of Or. Stud., 
Geiger, “Litt. und Sprache d. Sing.," pp. 42, 43. 

à hrasuad dvitvam anusvárah prüpnuyát samyute pare 

tadanusvarupirvas ca samyogadir dvir ucyale. XIX. 5, 6. 


1924, pp. 312, 313; 


з Cf. footnote З on p. 117. 

* Rg Prat., VI. 2; Taitt. Prüt., 
үп. 31. Pan. VIII., 4, 40. 

5 Rg Prat., VI. 2; "Taitt. 


XIV. 4; Vaj. Prat., IV. 101; Atharv. Prát,, 


Prat., XIV. 16; Atharv. Prát., Ш. 32. 
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observation was based on an important phonetic fact in the language, 
for when a vowel followed this group in the original Sanskrit form, the 
corresponding Prakrit form, in most cases, has given the Svarabhakti— 
e.g., Sanskrit varsa- has become varisa-, though vassa- also occurs in 
a minority of cases. But when in the original Sanskrit word the 
group 7--frieative (except the voiced fricative A, which, according to 
Indian grammarians, was not doubled) was not followed by a vowel, 
Prakrit invariably preserved the doubling—e.g., varissa-=8kr. varsya-, 
karissa-=8Skr. karsya-, harissa-—Skr. harsya-. 

IV. 1-+ Plosive.—As regards the group l+plosive, the grammarians 
have given divergent views, though the majority of them pre- 
scribe the doubling of the plosive in this case. The Тай. Prat, 
does not prescribe this doubling, except in the case of l-raspirated 
consonant, as in pragalbbha-; but quotes the authority of Pauska- 
rasadi, who maintained the doubling of 1 or of the plosive option- 
aly. The same work quotes the opinion of other teachers who 
prescribed the doubling only of the plosive. And I hold that the 
evidence of Prákrit and manuscripts confirms the theory that main- 
tained the doubling of the plosive after L Thus Sanskrit l4-p— 
Prakrit pp; e.g., jalpati=jappati, kalpana=kappana. Prakrit does 
not give the doubling only in that case when a nasal m or Anusvara 
has been substituted for 1: cf. Prakrit jampai=Skr. jalpati. The 
doubling of the plosive after | has been Sometimes met with in 
Sanskrit manuscripts, although I have not come across it in the Gupta 
inscriptions. The following are a few examples from a MS. of the 
White Yajurveda (No. 2391, India Office): 


abhikalppamana vvisvagulkkah 
kalppantam kilbbisat 
ulbbam 


V. Plosive+Plosive.—-In accordance with the general rule of the 
Pràtisakhyas, a plosive after a vowel would be doubled before another 
plosive, and I have given several examples trom manuscripts in the 
above pages that confirm this view. But, as I have also pointed out 
above, the doubling of a final plosive+plosive, among the majority 
of areas speaking colloquial Sanskrit, was more orthographical than 

1 XIV. 2, 3, 7: lavakarapirvah sparsas ca pauskarasideh, sparéa evaikesam — 
acaryanam lakarapirve ca. 

Үй}. Prat., IV. 102: ugmantabhyaé ca sparéah. 
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phonetic, as the living dialects and the general tendency of the language 
indicate doubling only when a medial plosive is followed by another 
plosive. On the other hand, the Taitt. Prát.' mentions the opinion 
of some authorities according to whom a plosive before another plosive 
is not doubled in any position, and the commentary Vaidikabharana 
explains it by stating that according to these authorities a plosive 
before another plosive is not heard. In the opinion of these gram- 
marians, then, the doubling of a plosive before another plosive did 
not occur. As already discussed above, there is no copious evidence 
from the living dialects in favour of this non-doubling. But even this 
opinion indicates that these authorities had observed another living 
and probably a more predominant phonetic phenomenon—viz., the 
Abhinidhàna of a plosive before another plosive (cf. pp. 137 ff.). 

It may be objected here that the rule regarding the doubling of a 
plosive before another plosive, though enjoined by grammarians and 
confirmed by inscriptions and manuscripts, is not corroborated by 
the living dialects, where, as in natta- (=nakta-) satta=(sapta-), it is 
not the first but the second plosive that seems to have been doubled. 
But a little reflection will show that the apparent doubling of the second 
plosive in Prakrit is in reality the effect of a twofold process: (1) doubling 
of the first plosive (nakk, sapp), (2) its assimilation to the second 
plosive due to Abhinidhàna. Otherwise it is hardly likely that nakta 
became natía through the process nak-tta, for Indo-Aryan shows no 
tendency for doubling the initial consonant of a syllable. 

The doubling of Skr. inscriptions and MSS. was therefore the 
actual pioneer of Prakrit doubling, as Jacobi has rightly pointed out.’ 

VI. Fricative+ Consonant.—The Уа]. Prat.’ prescribes the doubling 
of a consonant after a fricative—e.g., haste will become hastte, sparéa-= 
spparsa-, yah kamayeta=yah kkamayeta, grisma-=grismma-. As 
regards fricative nasal consonant, however, our authorities differ. 
According to the Taitt. Prat.‘ an additional consonant was inserted 
in the group, but the consonant inserted was not a nasal consonant. 
The inserted consonant was the breathed unaspirated plosive of the 
class to which the nasal consonant belonged. Thus grisma- became 
grispma-, agma=aspma, krsna-=krstna-. In other words, in the 

1 XIV. 27: sparáah sparsaparah : parasparena samyogah sparéanam tu bhaved 
yadi, tatpúrvasya érutir nàsti prahus tegam idam matam. 


? K.Z., Vol. XXV., p. 609. 3 IV. 102. 
$ aghogad úsmanah рата} sparsaparal tasya sasthanah. XIV. 9. 
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opinion of this authority the first élement of the doubled group was 
denasalized. According to Plaksi only a breathed plosive after the 
fricative was doubled; thus there was doubling in niskkevalya-, but not 
in brahman-. In the opinion of Plàks&yana, however, only nasal 
consonants in this group could be doubled, and not plosives. According 
to this authority, then, there was doubling in aksrnaya, brahmma, 
but not in niskevalya-. 

As regards the plosive after fricative, its doubling has often been 
met with in manuscripts. The following are a few examples from 
two MSS. of the White Yajurveda (British Museum, 5350, and India 
Office, 2391): 


tastthuh ghanasppau- yuiijànah pprathamam. 
traisttubhena sttokanam saviluh pprasave 
tastthusah srsttah vignoh kkramost 
` manasasttristtub- 
graismani 


Prakrit also manifests similar doubling of the plosive after the 
tricative, as the following examples will show : 


PRAKRIT. SANSKRIT PnixRrIT. SANSKRIT. 
nikkha- niska- hattha- hasta- 
pukkhara- puskara- aithi asti 
agnitthoma- agnistoma- puppha- puspa- 
ditthi- drsti- apphodana- asphotana- 


But the striking proof of this doubling tendency in the language 
is given by the following examples from the living dialects, in which 
the doubling of the plosive had been so predominant that the aspiration 
of the preceding fricative has been entirely driven out: 


PRAKRIT. SANSKRIT. - PRAERIT. SANSKRIT. 
sukka- Suska- milta- or mittha- mista- 
paroppara- paraspara- bappa- or bappha- baspa- 
katta- or kattha- kasta- 


The above examples, then, do not confirm Plaksáyane's view that 
plosives could not be doubled after the fricative. 


1 Taitt. Pršt., XIV. 10: aghose plakge. 
2 Ibid., ийатаратаі tu plaksayanasya. 
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As regards the nasal consonants after fricatives, their doubling 
has often been met with in manuscripts. The following are a few 
examples from the same MSS: 


asmmin tasmmatr asmmabbhyam 
brahmma rasmmisu 
amusmme brahmmana 


Traces of this doubling of the nasal consonant may be noticed in 
Jaina Magadhi—e.g., ninneha- for nisneha-; tammi—Skr. tasmin; 
eammi, eyammi=Skr. etasmin. But divergent tendencies, in which 
the nasal consonant has not been doubled, are also met with in some 
dialects of Prakrit: cf. Ardhamágadhi and Sauraseni assim=asmin; 
bhassa-=bhasman-. These examples offer us some grounds to suppose 
that Pláksi, who did not favour the doubling of voiced consonants after 
fricatives, was referring to a geographical area to which Ardhamagadhi 
‘and Sauraseni belonged. 

But the most remarkable observation regarding the treatment of 
a consonant after a fricative is that which we find in the Taitt. Prat. 
This work prescribes the insertion of a breathed unaspirated plosive 
in the group fricative-+-consonant, 80 that this insertion could occur 
even if the consonant was а nasal consonant. Thus grisma- was to be 
pronounced grispma-, asman-=aspman-, Krsna-=Krstna-, Visnu-= 
Vistnu-. In my opinion this observation of the Taitt. Prat. throws 
a definite light on a moot point in the philology of Indian dialects. 
It has come to the notice of several scholars that Vitthala and Kitta 
(or Krista) correspond to Sanskrit Visnu- and Krsna- respectively. 
Thus Fleet discovered an inscription dated A.D. 1224 which presents 
the name of the prince Visnuvardhana in the forms Bittideva and 
Bittiga. Again, Sir George Grierson? has pointed out that “in Bengali 
every sm is pronounced £ at the present day. Everyone, even a 
pandit, pronounces Visnu as Bistu, Vaisnava аз Boistóm, and Krsna as 
Kiíto.' In Marathi and.Canarese, persons who bear the name * Visnu ' 
are colloquially addressed as ‘ Vitthala. In Canarese, persons bearing 
the name “Krsna” are addressed as 'Kitta.? But in spite of these 
data, modern scholars have been unable to demonstrate the phonetic 


1 JRAS for 1907. ? JRAS for 1908. 
3 Thus a, Canarese friend of mine, Mr. Krsna lyenger, tells me his people 


always address him (and all people bearing the name * Krsna’) as ‘ Kitta’ 
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connection between Visnu- and Vittha. Thus M. Bloch! states in this 
connection that “there is no phonetic connection between Vetha-, 
Vittha-, and Visnu-. The normal representative of Visnu in Marathi 
is Vini." This phonetic connection, however, can be explained in 
the light of the general tendency pointed out by the Taitt. Prat. in the 
above prescription, and confirmed by certain A$okan inscriptions and 
several additional examples from Prükrit. For if in certain dialects 
Visnu- was, pronounced Vistmu-, and Krsna- as Krstna-, the next 
stages, V4tthá-. and Kittha-, are easily explicable as being due to 
assimilation and dissimilation. That the tendency in question was 
general in some of the leading dialects in India is confirmed not only 
by examples from the treatment of the Sanskrit group sn, but also by 
the treatment of the Sanskrit groups sm and sm, which have become 
ph, i.e. pph in the Magadhean dialects of A$okan inscriptions. Thus 
in the Dhauli and Jaugada recensions of Agokan edicts the consonant- 
group sm or sm in the personal pronouns (plural) asmad- and yusmad- 
is represented by ph, i.e. ppha. The following forms of these pronouns 
occur in the above-mentioned inscriptions :2 


asmad. (Plural). yusmad (Plural). 
Nom. maye Nom. tuphe 
Accus. aphe, apheni Acc. tuphe, tupheni 
Gen. aphaka, aphaka, ne ‘Ins. — tuphehi 
Loc.  aphesu, aphesü Gen. tuphaka 
Loc. tuphesu 


Some of these forms have also been met with in the Agokan in- 
scriptions at Rüpan&tha and Sáranátha, where may be noticed tupaka, 
tupakam, and tuphe. Now, is there no phonetic connection between 
asmad- and aphe, Visnu and Vittha? It is here that Taitt. Prat.’s 
suggestive observation comes to the philologist/s help: asmad-, according 
to our Prat., became aspmad- (although not orthographically so written), 
which further changed into appha-, and the consonant ph in these 
pronominal forms was really a double consonant, though written only 
single, as has been often met with in Agokan inscriptions. That even 
the personal pronouns underwent this phonetic change shows the 
frequency and the wideness of the general tendency in question occur- 
ring in the imperial dialects of Magadha. 


1 “La formation de la langue marathe ” (Index). 
2 Hultzsch, “ The Inscriptions of Agoka.” 1925. 
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Traces of this tendency have also been met with here and there 
in Prákrit. Thus, as Pischel has pointed out (p. 185), some Prakrit 
dialects have bappa- for bhasman-, bhippa- for bhisman-, sepha- for 
slesman-. The Abhidhana Rajendra! quotes a passage from the 
Jüàtàdharmakatha Sūtra which represents King Bhismaka as Bhip- 
phaya. Singhalese has also inherited a few products of this tendency, 
as may be illustrated by the pronominal forms topa, api (° we”). 
Prákrit, however, betrays only a few relics of the tendency, which was 
probably present in a more general form much earlier. There are 
grounds, therefore, for the supposition that the chronological and 
geographical data to which this prescription of the Taitt. Prat. refers 
may be traced back to the period of Agoka, if not earlier; and to the 
dialects particularly connected with the languages spoken in the central 
area of the Magadha Empire. 


1 “ komdinnagare talthanam turuminim bhipphayasuyamkarayala.” 
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Tym PRONUNCIATION OF Y AND v IN DIFFERENT POSITIONS 


SuveraLSiksis and the Pratijña Sūtra give interesting directions regard- 
ing the pronunciation of the orthographic y and v in different positions. 

Thus, according to the Yajñavalkya Siksà, y was to be pronounced 
as j in the beginning of a hemistich, in the beginning of a word, in a 
consonant-group, or after an avagraha; otherwise it was to be pro- 
nounced as y. But y remained a semi-vowel in the initial syllable 
of a word when it was preceded by a prefix, as in the word vidyut. 

У in vah and vam (both enclitic pronouns), and in the particles và 
and vai, and in similar words signifying “option,” was to be pro- 
nounced with only a slight obstruction of the mouth passage. 

Y was to be optionally pronounced as a semi-vowel (under the 
above conditions), and after the word “na.” 

V was said to be of three kinds—“ heavy” (the gloss explains it 
as “ pronounced with great obstruction "), “light,” and “ very light.” 
In the beginning of a word о was heavy; in the interior, slightly light; 
and at the end, very light. Similarly y. Y or v when arising from 
Sandhi or preceded by a prefix was said to be light; but it was 
optionally a semi-vowel after the words atha, mà, sà, and na. 

Y and v when preceded by a nasal consonant in the same word were 
said to be heavy, although when products of Sandhi they were light. 
Y when combined with A or r, or followed by r, was heavy, but not if 
it was combined with any other sound. According to the Laghu 

1 Yajfiavalkya Siksa, verses 150 ff.: 

padadau са padadau са samyogavagrohesu ca 

jah sabda iii vijneyo yo 'nyah sa ya iti smriah. 

upasargaparo yas tw padadir api dréyate 

isatsprsto yathà vidyut padacchedat param bhavet. 

tvadarthavacinau vo vàm và vat yadi nipatajau 

adesas ca vikalpartha isatsprsta iti smrtah. 

vibhasaya yakarah syat tathà neti padat parah 

bhavatity api pürvaiva tathà са sapadad api. 

yad eva laksanam yasya vakarasyàpi tad bhavet, etc. 

f. Paragari Siksi, 60-63; Laghu Amoghánandini$., 1-5; c dus 
M ud S ne EIS 
агада S., ; .. Sút ; j › IT. 1; Amoghanandini 
Š., 25-27. 
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Amoghanandini Siksá, y in the former case (i.e., when combined with 
т or А), was pronounced as j in the texts of the Madhyandina school; 
thus bahya- was pronounced bahja-, surya- was pronounced sürja-. 
Y when followed by r was said to bé always pronounced j, e.g. 
vyrddhi- was pronounced vjrddhi-. After prefixes generally, however, 
the pronunciation of у as J was said not to occur, e.g., y in upayajñāt 
was not to be pronounced j (upajajñat), though simple yajñāt was 
pronounced. jajñat. Even here there was an exception mentioned by 
the Kegavi Siksa (SS, p. 138), viz., after the prefix sam, y and v were 
to be pronounced as heavy. Thus samvapámi was to be pronounced 
samovapami, samvarcase as samvvarcase, samyaumi аз samyyaumi, 
samyajnapati- as samyyajñapata-. 

The Laghu Amoghánandini Siksá points out in this connection 
that the pronunciation of the orthographic y as y was maintained 
in all schools but the Vajasaneyins. It states that although the 
orthographic reading of y was the same in both cases (when it, was to 
be pronounced as y, and when it was to be pronounced as j), yet when 
a reading like уаўйй! occurred, it was to be pronounced as yyajriat— 
i.e., with a heavy sound in the beginning of the word. 

The Pratisakhyapradipa Siksa? states in this connection that y 
was not pronounced as 7 when it did not begin a word; thus ayajanta 
was not to be pronounced ajajanta. Nor did this pronunciation occur 
when y was combined with another consonant, as in asminyajñe. It 
occurred, however, even at the end of a word, when the y was doubled 
—e.g. nppayya-, dhayya, jaráyu- were said to be respectively pro- 
nounced arpàjjam, dhajja, jarajju-. 

The Kegavi Siksà (SS, p. 138) states that the initial and therefore 
heavy y and v should be pronounced double y and double v; thus 
"vüyáva stha should be pronounced vvaydva stha, vásoh pavitram asi 
as vedsoh pavitram asi, ydjamanasya as yyájamanasya. In the next 
Sūtra the same Siksa implies that this doubled y was to be pronounced 
as 3.2 

The phenomenon that the final y and v were to be pronounced 
with only a slight effort was observed by authorities even earlier. than 

1 yat kylam sútrakarena tadvat syat samprasaranam, laj jñeyam sarvasakhaisu 
ma tu vàjasaneyinüm. laksanasya virodhe *pi páthaikyam yadi dréyate, tat tatha 
pratipatlavyam yyajiayajsva ity atha. 18-14. 

2 $8, p. 297. 

3 SS, pp. 138 ff. 
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Panini,’ for he attributes this opinion to Sikatayana, who is also cited 
by the Atharv. Prát. in this connection.” 

But the Siksás have gone further, for they point out that y and v 
even in the interior of à word were to be pronounced with only a 
slight effort. This phenomenon was noticed in Prakrit by Hemacandra, 
who in his Prákrit Grammar? points out that y (the result of the elision 
of a consonant) should be pronounced with a very slight effort (laghu- 
prayatnatarah), provided that it is preceded and followed by a or a, 
as in nayana-, dayalu-. But if an a or à does not follow, even this 
light y will be dropped, as ®йй- for vayu-. Moreover, this light y was 
to be pronounced only after an а or й. Thus the y was not to be 
pronounced in deara-. 

In the beginning of a word, however, both Hemacandra (Prakrit 
Grammar, I. 245) and Vararuci (II. 31) state that Sanskrit y became 
j in Prakrit, and they illustrate jasa-, jatthz-, jakkha- for yasas-, yesti-, 
and yaksa- respectively. But in the interior of a word, according to 
these authors, y did not become j, e.g. in avayave-. Hemacandra 
notices this j even after the prefixes sam and ava, as samjoga-, avajasa-, 
though perhaps he did not notice the wider use of j after sam, as the 
KeSavi Šiksā did. He also notices that the y of the final verbal suffixes 
anîya, Tya, and tîya was optionally pronounced jj, as ultarijja-— 
uttariya-, karanijja-—karanua. 

The' general accuracy of the above observations will be acknow- 
ledged, as the facts thus described have been borne out by the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit into the middle and modern Indian languages (cf. 
Pischel, pp. 176, 178). In addition to the evidence afforded by Pischel's 
investigations, the above remark of the Kegavi Siksà about the heavy 
pronunciation of y after sam is supported by spellings in the Pallava 
Grant Inscription'—e.g., samjutto side by side with ppayutte (=pra- 
yukte) 16 is also confirmed by the practice of literary Prákrit—e.g. 
samjamanti (=samyacchanti), samjoapara, eto. 

The Siksás and the Pratijià Sūtra definitely lay down that this 
particular pronunciation of y and % was confined to the Madhyandina 
school, the geographical position of which was North India west of 

1 ҮШ. 3, 18: vyor ООО ООО &аКа{йуалазуа. 
2 ТТ. 24. 


з Т, 180: avarnat paro laghuprayatnatarayakarasrutir bhavati. 
4 “ Epigraphia Indica,” Vol. I., p. 3. 
5 Cf. Index of words in the Karpüramaiijari (Sten Konow’s Edition). 
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Prayága—the country known as Madhyadega.. It is a significant 
fact that the change of initial y into j has not occurred in Magadhi, 
which was confined to eastern countries. In Magadhi, according to 
grammarians,? not only does the initial Sanskrit y remain unchanged 
—e.g., yadi remains yadi, yatla=yadha—but quite the opposite change 
has taken place—viz., Sanskrit initial 7 has become y; e.g., in Magadhi 
janati has become yanati, jata-=yata-, though even here y may have 
been a fricative (cf. Chatterji, p. 85). But when we come to that 
branch of Prakrit which is par excellence the dialect of Madhyadesa, 
viz. Sauraseni, we find the pronunciation in question quite universal. 

As regards the pronunciation ‘of v, the Siksüs prescribe similar 
rules—that in the initial position it should be pronounced as heavy, 
in the interior of a word as light, and at the end as very light. 

According to the Parašari Siksa, the v which is the product of Sandhi 
of au and a was also very light, as in the phrase agnavagni-.* 

And again, v or y between two short vowels, in the Mantras, was 
said to be not only very light, it was also short, as in the word abhi- 
yúdhya- the intervocalic sonant y was short.” 

This view of the Paragari Siksà, that v between vowels, or the v 
which was the product of Sandhi, was very light, was based on accurate 
observation of phonetic changes in Vedic Sanskrit, and of the actual 
pronunciation of the sounds in the dialects, as in the former, the v 
which was the product of Sandhi was subject to elision, while in the 
later dialects it tended to disappear altogether between vowels. 

In this connection the remark of Brugmann’ that the Sanskrit v 
became labio-dental in the historical period requires modification. 
For at least a thousand years before Brugmann, Indian grammarians 
had observed, and correctly, that the Sanskrit v in the medial and 
final positions was not a labio-dental. In this connection Hemacandra’ 
gives an interesting example, illustrating the change which the Sanskrit 


1 $s, p. 138; Pratijñā Sūtra, 1-3. Weber, * Indische Studien," IV. 72. 
2 A. C. Woolner, “ Introduction to Prakrit," p. 10. 
3 A. C. Woolner, Ibid., p. 5. 

4 aukaránte pade pürve akáre paratah sthite, | 

laghütaram vijaniyad agnàvagni celi nidarsanam. 63. 


Also Amoghánandini Siksi, 29. 

5 ádyantahrasvayor manire vakaro yalra 
“bhiyúdhyeti nidaréanam. Ibid., 81. 

6 Grundriss, 2nd Edition, Vol. I., p. 302. 


dréyate, sa tu hrasva iti prokto 


7 1. 237. 
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medial b has undergone—viz., from a labia! plosive to a labio-dental 
or a semi-vowel, which subsequently disappeared; e.g., Sanskrit 
alabu-=Pralait alavu-=later alau-. 

But in the initial position Sanskrit v has not only maintained its 
consonantal position, it has in several cases become a regular plosive 
consonant. It is in view of this that the Amoghanandini Siksá takes 
pains to enumerate a list of words with the initial labial b, and another 
list with the initial labio-dental v. Thus it gives 102 words with dn 
initial b, such as: brahman-, bahu-, brhad-, bodhaya, brute, bandhu-, 
bahula-, badha, bibhargi. It: definitely specifies that b in ¿subalabala- 
was always a labial plosive, and was not pronounced optionally as a 
labio-dental. It gives a list of forty-eight words with the initial v 
which it expressly specifies as being (labio-)dental, some of which may 
be mentioned: visnu-, vayu-, vahni-, varuna-, vasu-, veda-. It enumer- 
ates a number of words, such as kuvala-, vala-, vivala-, which can be 
optionally pronounced as labio-dental.* 

Probably in view of a similar confusion of v and 8, the whole of 
the Mandavi Siksa? is exclusively devoted to the enumeration of 641 
words in the Yajurveda containing the labial plosive 5. 

It is now well known that this change of initial v into b has occurred 
in several modern dialects. But the phenomenon has occurred even 

in the classical Sanskrit inscriptions of the Gupta period.? Thus— 
(a) Inscriptions No. 55 and No. 56, and several others, double 
the initial v after the prefix sam; thus we have samvvatsare 'stadasame. 
No. 62 has samvvat. 

(b) The Khoh inscription has barsa- instead of varsa-, and sambat- 
sare instead of samvatsare, but in the medial position we have v for b 
in soveral cases; thus in the Gupta inscriptions, Nos. 51, 79, and 80, we 
have lavdha- instead of labdha-. Inscription No. 22 reads lamvostha- 
instead of lambostha-. : 

Equally remarkable and accurate is the Yajñavalkya Siksa’s 
observation that the v of the enclitic pronouns vak and vam and of 
the particles vai and vā was light, i.e. semi-vocalie, for these enclitics, 
being unstressed, were not pronounced with so much obstruction and 
effort. It was probably owing to the obscure impression left on the 

1 SS, р. 94: bibhargi bibharsy astve samhitayam kramena tu, ete osthyah sama- 


khyatah $esà dantyah prakirtitah i 


2 55, p. 72. з Fleet's ^ Gupta Inscriptions.” 
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hearer by their “light” pronunciation that the enclitic pronoun 
vah and vā of Sanskrit were for the most part eliminated by Pràkrit 
which generalized tumha- forms instead. Thus although in Pali we 
find vo side by side with tuhmákam and tuhme, in Prškrit we generally 
find tumhanam, etc., although in Magadhi and Sauraseni we occasionally 
find vo (Pischel, p. 298). 

As regards the Yajüavalkya Siksa’s observation that y when 
combined with 4 and + was consonantal, we do not find any distinct 
evidence of this in Pali, which still preserves bahya- for Sanskrit bahya- 
and gahya- for Sanskrit grahya- (Childers)—the y remaining unchanged. 
But in Prakrit we do find that y in combination with A or r has become 
7. Thus, as Hemacandra! has pointed out, Sanskrit grahya- has 
become gejjha-, Sanskrit dıya has become ag/ü or ajja. 


CONCLUSION. 


Indian grammarians, then, have accurately observed the phonetic 
change which Skr. semi-vowels have undergone in various positions. 
In this connection two questions will naturally arise: (1) How far 
does this change fit in with the general tendency of Indo-Aryan dialects? 
(2) How far can it be phonetically explained ? 

1. This change is a part of the general tendency of Indo-Aryan 
dialects to maintain plosion of consonants in the initial position, and to 
reduce their plosion.in the medial and final positions. Thus Hema- 
candra noticed the well-known fact (Prákrit Grammar, I. 177) that 
in the medial and final positions Sanskrit plosives are generally 
dropped, e.g., Skr. loka-=Prakrit loa-; naga=naa-, etc. This 
tendency has been general, although some dialects in the north and 
the west have maintained the old pronunciation: e.g., Kashmiri has 
still yih, yogi, уой, and yotu for Sanskrit yad-, yogya-, yuddha-, and 
yatra, and it still pronounces vat for vartman-, wuh for vimsati-; while 
Marathi, Rajasthani, and Singhalese have also followed the general 
tendency by changing initial y into 7: e.g., jo and jau for Sanskrit yad- 
and yava-. As regards v, it is the eastern dialects—viz., Hindi, Behari, 
Bengali, and Uriya—which have developed the initial v of Sanskrit 
into b; while the western dialects—viz., Sindhi, Lahndi, Gujarati, and 
Marathi—have kept up the v: cf. Sanskrit vana-, Sindhi wanu=Hindi 
ban; Sanskrit vimsati=Lahndi vi, Hindi bis. 

1 L. 78. 
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9. Professor Meillet has pointed out in this connection! that the 
plosion of intervocalic consonants in various languages has been 
gradually reduged, except, as in Slavonic and Italian, where syllables 
areisolated from one another. What, then, is the phonetic explanation 
of this phenomenon? It may perhaps be attributed to the fact that 
it is easier to maintain the stronger breath-force for a plosive in the 
initial than in the succeeding positions. In the majority of cases 
it.has been found easier to pronounce ava than aba, because in the 
latter case the transition from one vowel to another would be more 
abrupt. This is, in fact, a stronger case of the assimilation of inter- 
vocalic consonants to vowels, for intervocalic breathed consonants 
have also undergone a change in several languages: cf. Sanskrit jagat-- 
ifvara-—jagadisvara-. If the vowel's force of assimilation has vocalized 
breathed consonants, it has further changed voiced consonants into 
semi-vowels. 

The tendency to maintain and intensify piosion in the initial 
position can be further illustrated from child language. Thus the 
Panjabi child says chap instead of sap (serpent), coc? instead of rof 
(bread). 

Professor Passy? illustrates the French child's pronunciation of 
topa for serpent, and there is considerable force in his explanation that 
itis easier to maintain two organs against each other by closing the 
passage of air than by producing a friction. But this mode of articu- 
lating the initial consonant with a full plosion would not be easy for 
all classes of speakers. As has been shown above, even Indian dialects 
have shown considerable variation in the treatment of these sounds. 
The phenomenon described by the Siksis, then, is a part of the general 
phonetic tendency which has occurred in several, though not all, 
linguistic areas in the country. 


1 TF, Vol. XXXI. 2 “ Changements phonétiques,” p. 144. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SVARABHAKTI 


Tur subject of Svarabhakti has been exhaustively treated by Schmidt 
in his “Geschichte des Indo-germanischen Vokalismus,” and it is 
unnecessary to go over the same ground again. But a few interesting 
points may be noted here relating to the conditions and pronunciation 
of Sanskrit Svarabhakti which have been mentioned by Indian gram- 
marians, and which do not seem to have come to the notice of that 
scholar. ¿ 

I. Svarabhakti and the fricatives. 

All the Indian works! on phonetics, with the single exception ot the 
Rg Pràt., point out tho close connection of Svarabhakti with a succeed- 
ing fricative, stating that Svarabhakti occurs after r or l when they 
are followed by a fricative—e.g., darsa- will be pronounced as darisa-, 
arha=ariha, ete. The close connection of Svarabhakti with a succeed- 
ing fricative is confirmed both by Pali and Prakrit. 

In the case of Prákrit, the + of Sanskrit is generally assimilated to 
a succeeding non-fricative consonant in Prakrit—e.g., Skr. garjati— 
Prákrit gajjate; gardabha-=gaddabha-; garbha-=gabbha-; alarka-= 
ülakka-. But when the r is followed by a fricative, Prakrit may have 
the Svarabhakti vowel or a—e.g., Skr. varsa-=Prakrit varisa-; karsa- 
=karisa-; arhat-—ariha- or arahá-; garha=gariha. 

In the case of Pali, there is no doubt that assimilation to the suscecd- 
ing consonant is more marked, so thab for Sanskrit darsana- we have 
Pali dassana-; for Skr. dirghika, Pali digghika. Yet even Pali has 
invariably the Svarabhakti vowel a or before the fricative h—e.g., 
Skr. barha-=Pali bariha-; arhati=arahati; etarhi—etarahi ; garha= 
garaha. 

That the Svarabhakti vowel was closely connected with fricatives 
in Indian dialects may be further corroborated by the following examples 


1 Тайе. Prat., XXI. 15.; Atharv. Prat., I. 102; Vaj. Prit., IV. 17. 
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from the edicts of A£oka :! garaha, garaha-, galahati, garahati, yathara- 
ham. 

The general tendency to prefer the Svarabhakti before fricatives 
seems to be peculiar to Indian dialects, and it would be unsafe to 
venture a definite phonetic explanation of an obscure phenomenon 
occurring in these dead languages. Why did the Indian speaker 
say varga-, but varaha-? То explain this contrast, three points may 
be borne in mind: ; 

1, Assimilation in Sanskrit was nearly always regressive. Thus 
the Sanskrit speaker always pronounced vak-+ddnam as vagdanam, 
tat--ikate—tatfikate. But the assimilating force of the succeeding 
consonant was much stronger when it was a plosive, so that in the 
group 7+plosive, 7 was entirely lost in Prakrit, and thus no Svara- 
bhakti occurred in this case. Even in the transitional stage before 
the duplication of the plosive in Prákrit,it appéars that r lost part of 
its individuality and ceased to be a sonant. 

2. But when r was preserved, it remained a sonant in Indo-European 
languages. 

3. Fricatives involve less closure unan plosives do, and so are 
nearer to vowels than plosives are. In fact, their relation to vowels 
is so close, that, as Professor Passy observes,” all fricatives can be 
changed into vowels, if only the passage of air be enlarged. 

It will appear from the above facts that assimilation in Indian 
dialects being regressive, the succeeding fricative was a more favourable 
ground for rendering more distinct the vocalic effect of the preceding 
sonant т, and so a vowel was heard more clearly before h than before 
g. Still, I confess that the above explanation is not adequate, for this 
does not explain why in several other languages, as in French, in which 
regressive assimilation is predominant, the Svarabhakti before the 
fricative has nob occurred. 

The only safe assumption seems to be that the Indian preference 
of Svárabhakti before fricatives was an independent innovation. 

II. NoSvarabhakti when the fricative was followed by a consonant. 

All Indian works on phonetics? maintain that the fricative before 
which Svarabhakti arises should not be followed by a consonant—i.e., 


1 Woolner's Glossary, pp. 84, 195. 
2 ““Changements phonétiques," p. 94, 
з Vaj. Prat., IV. 7; Atharva Prat., 1. 102. 
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must precede a vowel; tnus there was said to be no Svarabhakti in 
parsvatah, where the fricative § is followed by a consonant. 

This opinion of Indian grammarians is confirmed by Pali and 
Prakrit, for Sanskrit r+fricative +consonant has often become in Pali 
and Prakrit a doubled fricative, co which r was entirely assimilated: 
cf. Skr. parsva- =Prákrit passa-; Skr. varsya-=Prakrit vassa-, etc. 
Their observation, then indicates the transitional repression of Skr. 
r before it ceased to be a sonant (cf. p. 134). 

The above two facts, then, as corroborated by the evidence of the 
living dialects, would solve Whitney's difficulty in understanding our 
grammarians’ particular observation of Svarabhakti. For he says 
in this connection, “ The reason for distinguishing the case of a follow- 
ing spirant—and that, too, only when followed by a vowel—as requiring 
a longer insertion, is not so clear, and I confess myself unable to dis- 
cover the pertinence of the distinction ; it is, however, a marked and 
important one to the Hindu phonetists" (Atharva Prat., І. 101-2). 
By “longer insertion," Whitney refers to the Atharva Prat.’s opinion 
that Svarabhakti before fricatives was longer in quantity than before 
other consonants. In other words, Indian grammarians had observed 
that Svarabhakti was more distinct before fricatives than before other 
consonants—a fact which had actually happened in the history of the 
language, as shown above. 

III. As regards the pronunciation of Svarabhakti, some of the 
Siksás give us interesting data. According to the Kesavi Siksà' and 
the Pratijña Sūtra,’ the Svarabhakti vowel should be pronounced 
like e, thus dargatám was to be prouounced daresatám; pdrsavyena= 
nadresavyena ; gatdvalsSah=Satdvalesah ; hvirstt=hearestt. 

That the pronunciation of Svarabhakti as e, or as a vowel approach- 
ing the quality of e, actually occurred. in some of the ancient Indian 
dialects is perhaps confirmed by parallel phenomena in other Indo- 
European languages, where e has emerged after a liquid before a 
consonant. We find this in Old Bulgarian —e.g., jeleni (deer), ZeléZo , 
(iron). 

According to the Тотаќї Siksa, however, Svarabhakti was to be 
pronounced! like a. Both the Yájñavalkya and the Mandaki Siksas, 


1 SS, pp. 141-142. c S s. 
3 Schmidt, '* Geschichte des indo-germanischen Vokalismus," pp. 67 ff. 
4 SS, p. 460: . . - svarabhaktes tathaiva ca, avarnavat prayogah 
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however, prohibit what they cal the defective pronunciation of 
Svarabhakti. To pronounce it like о or u was said to be a defect, 
and was to be avoided. The correct pronunciation of Svarabhakti, 
according to these authorities, was like 2, so that Salávalsa- was to 
be pronounced satávalisa-. It appears to me that this prohibition 
betrays a living phonetic fact, that all these pronunciations of Svara- 
bhakti were actually current among the dialects of the time, and that 
the prohibition by the Siksüs was an attempt to standardize its pro- 
nunciation by restricting it only to 7. That a and u also intruded 
as Svarabhakti among several dialectic areas of the country is indicated 
by the examples already given. Thus in Pali we have arahá side by 
side with ariha, while dhúrsádam, even in the time of Bráhmanas, 
became dhúrusadam (sce р. 85). As, according to Pischel (p. 103), 
a often appears as a Svarabhakti vowel only in Ardhamagadhi and 
Apabhramáa, it is not unlikely that the Lomasi Siksa, which prescribes 
its pronunciation to be a, represents a geographical area to which 
Ardhamágadhi and Apabhraméa belonged. 

It is difficult to determine how far, where, and when i was the 
standard pronunciation of Svarabhakti. It appears without doubt 
from the orthographic evidence of Pali and Prákrit parallels that 2 
was more common; for while we have a only before A, i occurs both 
before s and À; e.g., атаћа-, but varisa-, ariha. Compare in this con- 
nection Pischel (р. 104), who holds that ¿ was the most common 
Svarabhakti vowel in Prakrit. 


1 Màndüki, verso 101. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ABHINIDHANA (INCOMPLETE ARTICULATION) 


Tux Pratisakhyas and the Cáráyaniya Siksá describe the phenomenon 
of incomplete articulation, which has been generally called “ Abhini- 
dhana,” although two more names—viz., “Asthápita” (“stoppage ”)' 
and “ Bhaksya" or “ Bhukta’’*—are also used. This phenomenon 
has an important bearing on the Indian theory of the syllable and 
the history of consonants in the living dialects. 

The phenomenon, as described in the Rg Prat. (VI. 5), consists in 
the repressing or obscuring of a plosive or a semi-vowel (except т) 
before another plosive ог а pause. The sound displaying this phe- 
nomenon is said to be pressed (pital), quite weakened (sanna- 
larah), and lacking in breath and voice (Anasvasanadal).? The term 
commonly used for this phenomenon is Abhinidhána, which etymo- 
logically means “adjacent imposition." A parallel term has been 
used in Sandhi, the well-known “ Abhinihita Sandhi,”* in which a 18 
merged in the preceding e or o, as in dgnetra ( =ágne-+atra). Similarly, 
the consonant or semi-vowel while undergoing Abhinidhána loses 
part of its articulation in the adjacent consonant or a pause. 

This phenomenon took place under the following conditions: 

1. Plosive-+Plosive.—According to both the Rg and the Atharva 
Pratisikhyas, and the Carayaniya Sikşã, a plosive followed by another 
plosive underwent Abhinidhana ; thus in arvágdeváh, g before d was 
said to be obscurely pronounced ; similarly, d before bh in marudbhih. 
That in the actual pronunciation of the language there was a tendency 
to explode a plosive incompletely before another plosive, as the English 
do in words like “act,” “empty,” “ begged,” is corroborated by Pali 
and Prákrit, in which, as is well known, a plosive followed. by plosive 
is assimilated to the latter, as in sapla = Pràkrit salta. It may, how- 


1 Atharv. Prat., I. 48. 2 Cara. Šik., Chapter VIII., Fol. 8 (cf. p. 142). 


з Atharv. Prát., I. 43. 4 Rg Prat., IL 13. 
5 parasparam sparáaw bhuktau varjayitvà tu pañcamau. 


Rg Prit., VI. 5. 


MS. Gött., Fol. 8. 
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ever, be objected that this tendency might have been acquired by the 
living dialects at a later stage, and that Sanskrit proper does not 
distinctly manifest the Abhinidhana of a plosive before another plosive. 
Nor were Indian authorities unanimous regarding this point. Thus, 
according to Vyadi (Rg Prat., VI. 12), there was no Abhinidhàna of 
a plosive before another plosive; it only occurred when a consonant was 
doubled. According to the Sákalas, Abhinidhána was optional when 
a plosive preceded another plosive of a different place of origin, as in 
muk:tah, dag :dhah; t was necessary only in the case of double con- 
sonants. Moreover, according to the same authority, Abhinidhána 
did not occur in the joint utterance of two consonants;! it only occurred 
when the plosive in question was pronounced apart from the succeed- 
ing consonant—i.e., when there was a little pause between the two 
consonants, the first consonant behaving like a final consonant. 
Thus there was said to be no Abhinidhàna when the phrase yadyad 
was pronounced as yadyad, where d-+-y formed a consonant-group 
articulated without any intervening pause. But when: the phrase 
was pronounced as yad:yad, then d was said to undergo Abhini- 
dhana before the infinitesimal pause or breach of continuity between 
d and y. The Atharv. Pràt. also seems to be of the same opinion, for 
after laying down rules regarding the conditions of Abhinidhána, 
which begins with the contact of plosive and plosive, it states that 
consonant-groups in which Abhinidhàna does not occur have a joint 
articulation. Thus, both according to the Sákalas (mentioned in the 
Rg Prat.) and according to the Atharv. Prat., Abhinidhana belonged 
to separate or asamyukta articulation of consonants. Hence Whitney's 
remark on Atharv., I. 49, that “nothing is to be found in the other 
Pratisakhyas corresponding to this rule," is subject to correction, for 
the parallel rule does occur in the Rg Prat., VI. 7, whére it is ascribed 
to the Sakalas. According to this opinion, then, there was no Abhini- 
dhàna when an unbroken'articulation, marúdbhih, was made; but when 
a separated utterance, as marúd:bhih, occurred, in which there was a 
pause between d and bh, then d did unuergo Abhinidhana. 

We have thus tnree different views before us: (1) Every plosive 
before another plosive suffered Abhinidhána. (2) No such pheno- 
menon occurred, except in double consonants. (3) It occurred only in 
separated utterance. Now which of these three views was nearest 


1 Rg Prat. VI. 7-8. 21. 49. Cf. Rg Prat., VI. 7: cf. Max Müller ad 105. 
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the facts? As regards the first view, I have already indicated above 
that the evidence of Prakrit very strikingly supports it, as it is hardly 
probable that the tendency to Abhinidhána only abruptly arose in 
the living dialects. The germs of this tendency must have been 
present in the pronunciation of Sanskrit when it-was a spoken language. 
The presence of these germs of Abhinidhàna can be inferred from 
several declensional forms in Sanskrit. Thus in the declension of 
words like marut, jayat, we find that the plosive in Sanskrit declension 
is assimilated to the succeeding plosive, so that we get forms like 
marudbhyām, kakupsu. These examples indicate that tlie articulation 
of the plosive in question was lax; it comparatively lacked breath. o1 
voice, and so gave way to the succeeding sound. Forms like the above, 
then, are very probable cases of Abhinidhána. But the clearest case 
of Abhinidhána was, as Vyádi had observed, that of the first member 
of a double group of consonants, as in datta-, aggni-, where tt and gg 
exploded only once, the first t and y being unexploded. As regards 
those words, however, in which the plosive in question is in the medial 
position, and does not give any indications of assimilation, we cannob 
be certain whether the plosive underwent Abhinidhána before another 
plosive. For instance, the plosives in words like atka-, $rutkara-, 
budbuda-, do not give any indications of assimilation. In the case 
of such words Abhinidhàna must have varied with geographical 
conditions, some dialects exploding the plosive before another plosive, 
and others not. Compare, for example, the pronunciation of the words 
vakt, rakt in Hindustani and Panjabi. In the former, £ nearly 
always undergoes Abhinidhana before t; in the latter, it does not; the 
k, in most cases, exploding fully before t. 

Besides variations due to geographical conditions, plosion of the 
plosive may have varied with different consonant-groups even in a 
dialect which generally exploded a plosive before another plosive. 
French, for instance, bas a strong tendency to explode a plosive before 
another plosive, and yet even in French plosion of p before £ often does 
not occur—e.g., in obtenir (óptoni: т), petit Jean (pti 2a)'—while in the 
group kt, the explosion of & before t does not occur among many French 
speakers, e.g. in acteur.? There was considerable truth, therefore, in 
the observation of the Sákalas* that Abhinidhána was necessary only 


1 Jespersen, “ Lehrbuch der Phonetik,” lst Edition, p. 162. 
2 Passy, “ Changements phonétiques,” p. 101. „3 Rg. Prat., VI. 7-8. 
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in the case of double consonants, and that it was optional in the case 
of plosives with different places of origin. For in Sanskrit, whenever 
there is a plosive-group: with the same place of origin, the second 
member of the group must be always either an aspirated consonant— 
e.g., kakkhati, gagghati, “to laugh’; ujjh-, ° to abandon ’—the group 
being practically an aspirated consonant doubled, or the same as the 
first consonant, as daita-, pultra-. In both these cases the plosive 
undoubtedly underwent Abhinidhàna. This was not necessary in 
those cases in which a nasal consonant followed a plosive, even if it 
belonged to the same place of origin as the plosive. Thus in ratna-, 
t and n were of the same place of origin: the explosion of ¢ before n 
must have been subject to dialectic variations, though even here 
Abhinidhána of the plosive was more probable. Many forms of the 
past passive participle of Sanskrit verbs ending in a dental betray a 
tendency of d to Abhinidhàna before n:e.g., pad -panna-, klid -klinna-, 
ad -anna-, ksud -ksunna-, khid -khinna-. On the other hand, the 
corresponding substitute in several Prakrit dialects for the Sanskrit 
group /4-n—tt. This indicates that in the first instance ¢ before n, 
instead of suffering Abhinidhàna, was so distinctly pronounced that 


it drove out even the n, but when once the second £ also came in, the 


first ¢ naturally underwent Abhinidhána; cf. Sanskrit patni— Pràkrit 
palti; sapatna-=savatla-; sapatni=savatti- ; prayatna-=paatia-. 

To sum up, then, in a group plosive+plosive there were three 
possible cases of Abhinidhàna: (1) Clear cases of Abhinidhana occurred 
in double consonants. (2) Probable cases of Abhinidhana, at least 
originally, were those in which the plosive was assimilated to the 
` succeeding consonant. I say ‘originally,’ because it may have been 

more convenient to explode the consonant subsequently arising from 
assimilation. Thus in vagbhih, the original k of oak very probably 
underwent Abhinidhana, but the subsequent g arising therefrom may 
have been-easier to explode. (3) Variable cases of Abhinidhana wore 
` those in which the first plosive does not give any indications of assimila- 
pon 
2. Abhinidhüna of Finals.—As regards finals, both the- Rg and 
the а Pratiéakhyas (VI. 5, I. 45) state that final TES suffer 
Abhinidhàna, while according to the former the final semi-vowels 
except r are also similarly affected. Even the Sàkalas, who were 
generally opposed to the theory of Abhinidhàna, stated that if Abhinj- 
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dbana ever took place at all, it occurred only when there was an in- 
finitesimal pause after the sound which was affected by this change; 
in other words, when the consonant or semi-vowel in question was 
semi-final. Thus when valsa- was pronounced as val: $а-, | was said 
to suffer Abhinidhána, as there was a short pause after it, but. there 
was said to be no Abhinidhána when there was no such pause between 
land é. This observation is important in the history of Indian philo- 
logy. For it is now an .established fact! that the finals of Sanskrit 
were implosive, and this was also the opinion of Indian grammarians, 
as І have shown above. But as regards pronunciation in a consonant- 
group, thé fact that Indian authorities were not unanimous on this 
point shows that the Abhinidhàna of a medial consonant when followed 
by another consonant was still passing through a transitional stage 
in the pronunciation of Sanskrit. The medial consonant also was 
influenced by Abhinidhàna, though not so much as in the case of finals. 
Thus, while Sanskrit final plosives have been lost in Prakrit, Sanskrit 
plosive+-plosive or semi-vowel4-plosive has been assimilated to the 
latter in Prákrit. This doubling when a succeeding plosive followed 
indicates that in the medial position the sound undergoing Abhinidhana 
did not entirely lose its individuality, as it did in the final position, and 
that consequently in the transitional period of Sanskrit pronunciation, 
Abhinidhána did not aflect the medial consonant so powerfully as it 
had aflected the final consonant. As regards the semi-vowels, I have 
demonstrated in the chapter on Semi-vowels (see p. 127) that in the 
final position they underwent lesa and so largely lost their articulation. 

The commentary on Ње Vaj. Prat., I. 90, gives the interesting 
injunction that the final plosive of a word should be articulated by a 
release or separation of the organs of production. This injunction 
to complete the articulation of finals betrays the fact that the actual 
state of affairs was the contrary, and that the injunction was a warning 
against the presumable provincialism of the incomplete articulation of 
finals. 

The Atharv. Prāt., II. 38, states an exception to the Abhinidhàna 
of finals, and calls it “ Sphotana," (lit. break), consisting in the full 
release of breath in the articulation of a plosive at the end of a word. 
It states that when a final plosive is followed by a consonant the 


1 Gauthiot, “ La fin de mot en indo-européen,” p. 91. 
2 sparsantasyo sthana-karana-vimoksah kartavyah. 
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tongue position of which is more backward, the said final plosive is 
fully exploded, and consequently suffers no Abhinidhana. Thus the 
t in vagatküréna, t in avatkám' and ejatkáh, b in trishib--gayatrt, d in 
yád+gacchati, p in anustúp-+tátah, are to be fully exploded, as they 
are followed by more backward consonants, k, g, and t. But ¢ in 
tat--pasyati, k in vàk--tasya, t ir sat+tada will undergo Abhinidhána, 
as they are followed by more forward consonants. The author is right 
if his theory is to be taken in a relative sense, for when a forward 
plosive is followed by a more backward consonant, the former, being 
nearer the opening of the mouth, has a better chance of exploding 
than in the reverse case. But the theory breaks down if it is to be 
strictly applied to the facts of Sandhi. Thus in tat4-fikate, t, being 
a more forward consonant, ought to have exploded fully before £, but 
we know that it did not; for it was cerebralized, and so suftered Abhini- 
dhana in tatfikate. Similarly, in the example tristúp+gayatri, p, 
although a more forward consonant, was vocalized and changed into b, 
indicating a laxity of articulation. And when we take into account the 
great fact of the loss of the original Sanskrit finals in Prakrit, irrespective 
of the forward or backward navure of the consonant, we are forced to 
the conclusion that the tendency to implosion of all finals must have 

, been originally present in the articulation of all-Sanskrit plosives, 
though relative variations among individual consonants may have 
existed. ; 

3. Variation of Abhinidhana among Individual Consonants.—The 
Carayaniya Siksá handles the problem of the variation of Abhinidhãna 
among individual consonants, and points out in this connection that 
the breathed unaspirated plosives, the nasal consonants, and the semi- 
vowels Г and v are incompletely articulated (bhukta); the rest are com- 
pletely articulated." But when another consonant follows, then, says 
the Siksá, the ten breathed plosives suffer Abhinidhāna.? “When 
two plosives come together, they repress each other; not so, however, 


3 vargünam prathama bhukta bhuktas caiva tu pañcamāh 
antasthānām lavau bhuktau šesaš cānye 'bubhuksitàh. 

2 varge varge dvikam cādyam dasakam varna-samcayam 
paresám saha-yogena bhaksya-vrttih prasasyate. 


3 parasparam sparsau bhuktau varjayitva iu pañcamau 
nakaram pañcamair yatra bhoktavyam tat prayanatah. 


MS. Göttingen, Chap. VIII., Fol. 8. 
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two nasal consonants, except that ù before n snould be repressed with 
effort, as in. vannopadhasyati. The eight consonants, viz. the semi- 
vowels and fricatives, do not repress one another, but when a plosive 
is followed by a semi-vowel, it belongs, like wine, to both the classes.” 

The above details regarding the variation of Abhinidhána among 
individual consonants are interesting. and show how minutely the 
Siksás had observed this phenomenon. These details must have 
varied with particular dialects and even with individual speakers, and 
so we in this age are not ın a position to pronounce a definite judgment 
on their accuracy. At any rate, the vast variations of incomplete 
articulation among individual speakers and dialects observable at the 
present day indicate that there is nothing against the possibility of these 
particulars being actual in the particular sphere of speakers observed 
by the author of the Cáráyaniya Siksà. We may, however, consider 
the relative probability of these data. 

The Siksà asserts that the breathed unaspirated plosives and 
nasal consonants when not followed by a consonant are incompletely 
articulates If the Siksà refers to them only when in the final position, 
the case is quite clear and requires no further discussion. But as there 
is no such qualifying statement in the verse in question, the author is 
presumably speaking here of the consonants both when final and when 
followed by a vowel.. Two questions now arise: (1) Of all consonants, 
why were only the breathed unaspirated plosives and nasal consonants 
marked out for Abhinidhàna in these two positions © Was the relative 
degree of Abhinidhàna greater in their case than in the case of other 
consonants ? (2) Why did these two sets of consonants suffer Abhini- 
dhana even before vowels? The only safe reply to these questions is the 
one already made above—viz., that there is nothing against the possi- 
bility of these variations being actual in the particular sphere of speakers 
observed by the author—provided that the variation was only relative. 

But when we take the case of the remaining sets of consonants— 
viz., the breathed aspirated and the voiced plosives—the comparatively 
lax utterance of these consonants probably could not strike the hearer 
so distinctly as in the case of breathed unaspirated plosives. For 
when th, d, and dh were incompletely articulated, something like 

1 yakaradi-hakarantam astakam ca parasparam 
catus caturo vàpi tv abhaksyam sodasaksaram. 
2 sparáa antastha-samyukta madireva dvijatibhuk. 
Ibid, 
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t, d, and d respectively, the hearer probably heard consonants familiar 
to him, the extra aspiration and the voice having been reduced. But 
when p, k, and t were incompletely articulated, the resultant sound 
was presumably much less familiar to the hearer, and so it was speci- 
fically the breathed unaspirated plosives that were set apart as subject to 
Abhinidhána. The incomplete utterance of these plosives even before 
vowels probably meant only a shade of laxity so common to Sanskrit 


consonants, But if the author is speaking here of intervocalic plosives, - 


their being more or less subject to Abhinidhana was beyond dispute. 

‘As regards the nasal consonants, the reason why they were 
specifically set apart for Abhinidhána is not far to seek. When in 
the final position, their change into Anusvara even before vowels and 
before a pause in Prakrit proves how powerfully Abhinidhana had 
affected them. Moreover, the fact that even in the initial position 
the original Sanskrit » is represented in Prakrit by a much laxer 
consonant, viz, the fricative n, shows a laxity in the articulation of 
Sanskrit nasal consonants. ‘The Siksá does not find any Abhinidhana, 
however, in a group of nasal consonants, except in 2-41. The com- 
pleteness in the articulation of a nasal consonant before another nasal 
consonant may have been actually observed by the author in the 
dialects of his time; but there are three reasons why his theory can- 
not be accepted if it is taken as a general tendency in the history of 
Indian philology. Firstly, in the case of double nasal consonants, 
Abhinidhana of the first nasal consonant, as in anna-, himmati, could 
not be questioned. Secondly, when the tendency to lax utterance of 
sounds is present, it is particularly easy to pass immediately from one 
nasal consonant to another. Thirdly, the evidence of the living 
dialects does not confirm the Carayaniya Siksi’s view of the complete 
articulation of a nasal consonant before another nasal consonant. 
Thus in Pràkrit both m before n and n before m have been assimilated 
to the succeeding nasal consonant: cf. Sanskrit nimnaga=Prakrit 
ninnaga or ninnad ; Sanskrit unmula- = Prakrit ummula-. 

The Siks& states that in a group plosive-+semi-vowel, the plosive, 
“like wine, belongs to both the classes." The analogy is rather 
obscure, wine probably being referred to both as a beverage and an 
intoxicant. At any rate, the author's intention is plain: the plosive 
remains partly a plosive, but partly partakes of the succeeding semi- 
vowel. This modification of the plosive was correctly observed when 
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a dental was followed by the semi-vowel z: compare, for instance, 
Sanskrit adya=Prákrit ajja, the dental retaining its occlusion, but 
at the same time becoming a palatal affricate. But the theory does 
not seem to be corroborated in the case of other groups—for instance, 
in k+y or ¢--v: cf. Sanskrit Sakya-=Prákrit sakka-; Sanski} sattva-— 
Prakrit satta-.* It is possible, however, that there was a slight shade 
of modification in the plosive even in these groups, especially in k+y, 
during the transitional stage of this change, but whether the plosive 
was affected to such a degree as to belong to a different phoneme is 
not confirmed by the orthographical data of literary Prakrit and Pali. 

In this connection the observation of the Varnaratnadipika Siksà 
is interesting. It states that the combination of plosive-+-semi-vowel 
was lax, and compares the combination to a wooden ball? which can 
be broken easily. This observation was more valid in the case of Vedic 
Sanskrit where words containing plosive--semi-vowel had under 
certain conditions doublets containing plosive--vowel-|-semi-vowel ; 
e.g., dvd beside dud. But‘when we also take into account the fact 
that in Vedic manuscripts adya was often transcribed addya, and in 
the parallel development of the language became ajja, the connection 
between d and y was not broken in the division ad /dya, though it may 
have been broken ір the division add [ya ; while in ajja the combination 
became much closer. These facts indicate that the combination was 
not so universally easy to break as was supposed by the Siks&. In 
the same connection there is to be found in the Yajiiavalkya Siks& a 
curious classification of consonant-groups according to the laxity or 
closeness of their combination. This Siksá classifies consonant-groups 
into seven kinds, and figuratively calls each combination respectively 
(1) an iron ball, (2) a ball of clay, (3) a ball of flame, (4) a ball of wool, 
(5) a wooden ball, (6) a ball of air, (7) a ball of thunder. 

(1-3) A consonant-group in which a Yama occurred was called 
an iron ball, e.g. in aggni-, patkkni; that in which an Anusvara occurred, 
a ball of clay, as in samstha, simhi; and that in which a Nasikyg occurred, 
a ball of flame, as in brahman-, vahnitama-. Itis extremely difficult 

1 There are some indications of such corroboration, however, for the groups 
tv and kv: cf. catparo (Hultzsch, p. 23), Kash. papu * ripe’ < pakvá-. 

2 SS, p. 133: = à 
: sparáa apañcama ye cántasthabhiá ca samyutah 
daru-pindena te tulyah Slatha-bandhah prakirtitah. 
Arnold, ** Vedio Metre,” p. 89. i0 
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to determine now how far this figurative differentiation of Yama, 
Anusvam, and Násikya actually represented the facts. But the 
comparison, if true, seems to indicate that In actual pronunciation the 
combination between a consonant and a Yama was closer than it was 
between an Anusvüra and a consonant. The Anusvara, as will be 
explained in Chapter IX., had sometimes a vocalic and sometimes a 
consonantal element, and consequently its combination with the 
succeeding consonant was likely to be facile, especially when it had a 
strong vocalic element. The Siksá seems to distinguish between a 
Yama and a Nasikya, restricting the former to the group plosive-+ 
nasal consonant, and the latter to the group non-plosive--nasal con- 
sonant, as in the word brahman-. The combination of this additional 
nasal sound with the fricative has been compared to a ball of flame— 
a comparison which it is very difficult to explain. Perhaps nasality 
so intensely attacked the h in the actual pronunciation of the group 
that it called forth the analogy to a flame. 

(4) A hissing fricative-+-nasal consonant, in which no Yamas were 
said to occur, was compared to a ball of wool, as in a£man-, krsna-. 
As a nasal consonant was not said to nasalize the fricative in these 
examples, the two sounds remained distinct from each other, and were 
compared to a ball of wool, of which the threads remain comparatively 
apart froni one another. 

(5) The group consonant--semi-vowel was compared to a wooden 
ball, as already explained above. 

(6) and (7) The fricative Upadkmaniya+labial was compared to a 
ball of air, as in dydu(h):pita, yuñijaná(h) prathamám ; while the fricative 
Jihvimúliya+velar plosive was compared to a ball of thunder, as in 
havi(h) :kft, diva(h):kakút. The analogy to “thunder” and “ air ” respec- 
tively seems to indicate that when followed by velars the explosion of 
the fricative had to meet greater resistance than when followed by 
labials. This difference was phonetically possible if the transition from 
the fricative.to the velar plosive was more abrupt than from the fricative 
to the labial plosive. But the pronunciation of the Upadhmaàniya 
and the Jihvámúliya not being exactly known at the present day, it 
would be unsafe to give any definite opinion on the matter.! 

1 SS, p. 29: atha saptavidhah samyogapindah. ayaspindo ddrupinda úrna- 
pindo jralapindo mrtpindo vayupindo vajrapindas сей. yaman vidyad ayaspindan 
santasthán darupindavat, antastham yamavarjam tu ürnàpindam vinirdiset. jvālā- 
pindan sandsikyan sdnusvarams tu mpnmayam, sopadhmán vàyupindüms tu 
jihvámile tu vajrinah. Sige. 
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Again, the Carayaniya Siksa asserts that the ten breathed plosives, 
when followed by another consonant, suffer Abhinidhána. If the 
author intended to restrict the Abhinidhana only to the ten breathed 
plosives, then his observation was valid if he meant it in a relative 
sense, for modifications, as in marudbhyam, vagbhih, arvágdeváh, etc., 
indicate that the Abhinidhana of breathed plosives was a more ¿g8mmon 
occurrence. But words like anna- from ad,-klinna- from klid, indicate 
that the Abhinidhana of voiced plosives was not uncommon in Sanskrit. 
This is also confirmed by the living dialects: cf. Sanskrit udgama-== 
Prakrit uggama-; Sanskrit budbuda-=Prakrit bubbua-; Sanskrit 
udbhata-=Prákrit ubbhada-; Sanskrit pudgala-=pdggala-. 

According to some authorities, as stated by the Rg Prat.,* Abhini- 
dhàna was necessary in the case of velar plosives, as in samyak sravanti. 
This seems to be a valid observation, if taken in a relative sense, for 
of all plosives, the velars, being the farthest from the cavity of the 
mouth, are among those plosives which run the greatest risk of suffering 
Abhinidhána. And this is to some extent corroborated by the same 
Pratisakhya in Chapter XIV., on incorrect pronunciation of Sanskrit. 
Among the various faults of pronunciation, a particular defect, viz. 
grasa, consisting in the repression of the back of the tongue, was 
mentioned, and the back vowels a and à were stated as being subject 
to this incomplete articulation. What happened to the vowels may 
have similarly affected the velar plosives. 

The Atharv. Prat.° states that Г before fricatives suffers Abhinidhana, 
as in val:sah. This probably refers to a sporadic phenomenon in some 
of the dialects, for in the majority of cases we should expect Svarabhakti 
after l or r before fricatives. The fact that this sporadic phenomenon 
actually existed in some dialects is corroborated. by Prakrit vassa-, 
side by side with, in the majority of cases, varisa-, valisa- (Venisamhara, 
III. 3, 4). 

` gakalam prathame sparse varge. VI. 8. 


2 jihvamulanigrahe grastam etat. XIV. 3; grasah kanthyayok. XIV. 4. 
з T. 46: lakarasyosmasu. 
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THE ANUSVARA 


As regards the nature of the Anusvára, three different views may be 
mentioned: 

1. According to the first view, represented by the Atharvaveda 
Prat. and the Siddhánta Kaumudi, the Anusvára was a pure nasalized 
vowel. The former work describes the phenomenon as the elision of 
т or m, and the consequent nasalization of the preceding vowel. 
There is no doubt that the term Anusvára does not occur in this 
Prütifàkhya, an omission which has led Whitney to the erroneous 
supposition! that the Atharvaveda Prat. does not acknowledge the 
Anusvára. Whitney, in my opinion, is not right, because this 
Pratisakhya distinctly describes the same phenomenon which is 
Specified by other grammarians with the name of Anusvàra. Thus 
while Pànini* specifically speaks of the Anusvara as a sound into 
which “уп”? is changed before a consonant, and while his expounder 
Bhattoji Diksita speaks of it as a pure nasal sound arising from the 
nose, the Atharvaveda Prat. has described the same.as the dropping 
of the m and the nasalization of the previous vowel. In both cases 


it is the m that has led to a particular change; in both cases no . 


original nasal vowel has been acknowledged. It is a ‘conditional’ 
sound, appearing only under certain conditions, or, as the Caráyaniya 
Siksà? would have it, Anusvara is a dependent sound, which can 
manifest itself only on the basis of another sound. In the same way 
Kaccayana,* in his Pali Grammar, terms the Anusvára as Niggahita 


1 On Atharva Prat., I. 26. 
2 то 'nusvarah, VUOI. 3, 23. 
3 Chap. 1., Fol. la: 
anusvaro visargas ca kalapathah pluta yamah 
jihvaàmülam upadhma ca sodasaite parasrayah 
asariras tu ye varnà vijiieyàs tu parasrayah 
anyam varnam samásritya darsayanti nijam vapuh. 
4 І 18: am iti niggahitam пата. 
148 
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or arrested m. Whether the m is arrested, dropped, or changed, it 
is essentially the same phenomenon, termed as Anusvara by Panini, 
Niggahita by Kaccayana, and Anunásika by the Atharvaveda Pra- 
tisiakhya. The real defect in the treatment of Anusvàra by this 
Pratigakhya lies in the ambiguity of the term * Anunásika,'* by which 
it designates both the nasal consonants and the Anusvára, just as the 
Rgveda Prat. uses the general term Násikya? for Nasikya proper 
(pure nasal vowels), Anusvàra, and Yama. Moreover, there is another 
passage in the Atharvaveda Pratiéakhya which indicates that even 
this work does not acknowledge an original or absolutely pure nasalized 
vowel, for it gives the antithesis pure vowel (non-nasal):nasalized 
vowel, stating, in connection with Krama Patha, that a vowel which 
is pronounced nasal in the first instance should be pronounced pure 
when the word is repeated in the Krama Pátha;* thus the Krama 
version of a babháva, will be ababhávañ:babháve "t$ babhüva. 
Again, it was the nature of the Anusvàra which taxed the 
brains of ancient grammarians like Vyàdi, who, according to . 
the Rg Prat., was not decided as to whether the Anusvara 
was a pure nasalized vowel or a nasal appendage to a vowel. It 
is the Anusvára, then, of which the Atharv. Prat. speaks. as a 
nasalized vowel. 

It is in later phonetic treatises, the Siksás, that a Special term has 
been reserved for the pure nasalized vowel, viz. * Rañga, though we 
find traces of it in the Rg Prat.,* which speaks of the rakta or nasalized 
(lit. coloured) pronunciation. According to the Parisiksatika (MS. 
Madras, No. 924), Rañga proceeds from both the nostrils; it has a 
deep and sweet sound—swect like the notes of bells, deep like a 
tiger's roar—and should be pronounced without any addition of 
the consonantal element 2, just as the milkmaid in Surastra, when 
selling curd, exclaims “takram,” the vowel therein being purely 


1 T, 11: uttama anunasikah; I. 83: anundsiko 'ntah pade hrasvah ; І. 67: nakára- 
makarayor lope pirvasyanunasikah. 
2 nasikyan nasikyayamanusvaran. I. 20. 
з IV. 121: anundsikah púrvas ca suddhah-yah pürvam-anunásikó drslah sa 
pariharakale $uddham krtvà parihartavyah. 
4 XIII. 15: anantastham tv anusváram ahur vyaidir nasikyam anunasikam vd. 
5 XIII. 5: rakto vacano mukhanasikabhyam. 
XIV. 20: raktam hrasvam drüghayanty ugra?. okah. 
I. 17: raktasamjño 'nunasikah. 
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nasalized.| That the entire vowel was nasalized in this case has 
been illustrated by another MS. work, viz. the Sikhya Patha. 
Just as a pearl, overpowered with the light of sapphire, becomes 
blue, so the entire vowel, when nasalized, becomes a Ranga. 

This Ranga, then, as in mahdin indrah, Slókam u, was a distinctive 
designation for the pure nasalized vowel, the term Anusvara being 
more general and indefinite, sometimes restricted only to what the 
Siksás termed as Ranga, and sometimes covering both the aspects of 
a nasal sound. 


2. According to another view, represented by the Rg Prat., ` 


Anusvára had either of the vocalic and consonantal elements, or, as 
the Rg Prat. puis it, Anusvára was either a vowel or a consonant. 
Uvata's explanation, that i& was equivalent to saying that it was 
neither a vowel nor a consonant, is, in my opinion, not satisfactory. 
For this negative explanation not only fails to give any definite and 
positive idea of the Anusvára, it misses an important phonetic phe- 
nomenon which must have been observed by the Pratisakhya in 
the various dialects of its time. Of these, some had the consonantal, 
the others the vocalic element of the Anusvàra predominant. This 
is strikingly illustrated by the mistakes in Sanskrit pronunciation 
pointed out in that remarkable chapter,‘ viz. Chapter XIV., of the 
Re Prat. It points out, for instance, that some people erroneously 
nasalizeo a vowel before a nasal consonant, as in na nunam; in some 
people the tendency to nasalize was so strong that they nasalized 
even the Visarga after a nasalized à or after a nasalized r, as in 
svatavamh payuh and npüh patibhyah. While these were pointed. out 


1 rañge mukhe vyüghrarulopamam syat 
matradvayam hrjjanitam tv anasyam 
. . . tha kansyaghantanadah 
пайа} sakampah sa tu mirdhajatah. 
nasikyarandhradvaya-nisruto *ntye 
sydd ekamatrah sa tu Какай syat. 153. 


Saurastrka gopavadhüh sukaniha-svarena takra iti bhasate yatha, tathà samuccarya 
vadet svakalad raùgaś ca kampah khalu vardhate sah. 55. Similarly Paniniya 
Siksa, SS, p. 380. 

2 In the collection No. 21 of 1875-76, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona: yathendranilanrabhayabhibhitah, muklamanir yati hi nilabhavam, tathaiva 
násikyagunena yuktah svaropi rangatvam upaiti krtsnah. Fol. 93b. 

3 I. 11. 4 XIV. 24, 
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as examples of exaggerated rakta pronunciation or vocalic nasalization, 
there were other people who exaggerated the consonantal element of 
the Anusvara and added a strong consonantal % to an Anusvara, 
as tam ghnanti was pronounced tami ghnanti, or taù ghnanti. While 
these extreme cases of nasalization on the vocalic or consonantal side 
were condemned as provincialism, the Rg Prat. evidently observed a 
living phonetic phenomenon, and finding that even the educated 
could hardly escape it, had to set up a standard. a via media between 
these two types of pronunciation. 

According to.the third view, represented by certain,, phonetic 
treatises of the Taittirlya school, the Vaidikibharana, the Sarvasam- 
mata Siksà, and the Yajusabhiisana, the Anusvara was entirely a 
consonant, and was to be pronounced like half g. Thus, comment- 
ing on the Taitt. Pràt., II. 30, the Vaidikabharana remarks, * The 
object of the statement that both the Anusvàra and the nasal con- 
sonants are Anunásika is to reject the theory of another school which 
maintains the Anusvára to be either a vowel or a consonant. For 
Anusvara in our school is entirely a consonant like the nasal consonants 
proper, as its articulation is that of half y.”* The Vaidikabharana 
does not give here a valid interpretation of the statement of the Taitt. 
Prat. For merely putting together both the Anusvára and the nasal 
consonants in the saine category—i.e., designating them as Anunásika 
— could not necessarily imply that the Anusvára was also a consonant. 
It only indicated a feature common to both, viz. nasality. Moreover, 
that the Taitt. Prat. did not intend the Anusvára to be entirely a 
consonant is implied by another set of rules—viz., those in which the 
Pratióakhya puts the Anusvára side by side with other vowels like 
a, and designates all of them, including the Anusvara, as short,” 
while if Anusvára had been intended to be entirely a consonant, its 
quantity (like the quantity of every consonant, according, to Indian 
grammarians) being a half-mora, the Anusvara would not have been 
allowed the same length as a short vowel, the quantity of which was 

1 Taitt. Prāt., II. 30: anusvāro vyañjanam vā svaro veti paramatam tannira- 


sartham idam ucyate. amusvàro "py ultamavad vyanjanam evasmacchakhayam, 
ardhagakararipatvat. Similarly, Sarvasammata Siksa, 43. Parisikea: 


yajusy anusvara ihápi yatra 
bhaved dhy ardhagakarayurtah. 161. 
2 І. 32, 33, 34: А 


akaraš са, tena, са samanakalasvarah, anusvdra$ ca. 
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held to be one mora. But, however untenable this interpretation of 
the original intention of the Taitt. Prat. may have been, its expositors, 
in maintaining the Anusvára to be entirely a consonant, betray a 
tendency for consonantal Anusvára in certain dialects of the time, a 
tendency for which several Sanskrit inscriptions offer considerable 
evidence. A few examples may be given: ; 

I. Gupta inscriptions: 


parivrùhanārtham (No. 2). vansajasya (Nos. 15, 26, 28, 29, 31). 
атат (Nos. 12, 28). catvaringad (No. 16). 
guptavansaikavirah (No. 13). sinhübhyam (Nos. 16, 23). 
vansalaksmim (No. 13). karting ca (No. 29). 
tejañsi (Nos. 33, 34). ansuman (No. 17). 
vinsatime (No. 30). sitgha- (Nos. 39, 40). 
vanse (No. 33). pransuh (No. 32). 
astavinsati- (No. 38). bhuyansi (No. 35). 

ansa- (Nos. 39, 49). yasansi (No. 35). 

hansa- (No. 46). abhransi (No. 35). 
nysansah (81). nistrinsa- (No. 81). 


П. Badar Pillar Inscription of Pala kings (“ Epigraphia Indica,” 
Vol. IL). 


kalydnasans?, vansasya, pünsu-. 
. III. Duddhapani Rock Inscription of Udayayamana, eighth 
century A.D. (“ Epigraphia Indica," Vol. IL): 
tusarabhansi, yasansi, kasmincit, sinha-, ansuka-, nistrinsa-. 

The above examples indicate a strong tendency, in certain dialects 
of the time, to pronounce the Anusvàra as a consonant or very nearly 
like a consonant. Thus the Pratijña Sütra! lays down that the Anusvára 
should be pronounced nearly like the nasal consonant corresponding 
to the plosive that follows it—e.g., in tam janan the Anusvára should 
be pronounced nearly like #. Again, the Siddhanta Siksa? (MS. 
Madras, No. 1012) states that the final m of tvam may be optionally 

1 Ed. Weber: 25: 


parasavarna isat prakrtyà cànyatra. 
tran mà hy arváñ tato visvañ tiryaññ ávañ natau sada 
$iñte tre sma mañtam ca yuñdhvam vrù dhyn dhiñas tatha ... 53. 
Com.: . . . tvam ity asya và ñakaro 'niadesas chandasa ity anyo' rihah. 
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pronounced in the Vedas, and it enumerates a few more words 
in which the Anusvára is said to be pronounced as ñ—e.g., Sime, 
vpnte, mantám, yundhuam, vrhdhvam. In this connection the etymo- 
logical explanation of the term Anusvara given by the MS. work 
Yàjusabhüsana (Madras, No. 924), however fanciful, is interesting : 
Anusvara is that which in the succeeding half of the syllable is pro- 
nounced like a vowel; from anu=succeeding, svara=vowel.* -But 
according to the same author, as I have already indicated above, the 
Ализуйга is to be pronounced like half g in the Yajurveda.” There 
is an apparent inconsistency in these two views; but perhaps the 
author either meant that although the Anusvára had essentially a 
vocalic element, it had acquired a consonantal element in the particular 
dialect or dialects of the Yajurveda School, or he meant, as it seems 
more probable, that the Anusvára had both elements, the consonantal 
element being only half g and not a full g, as in the modern Bengali 
and Uriya pronunciation of the Anusvàra in Sanskrit loan-words. 
That there. was a distinct consonantal element in the pronunciation of 
Sanskrit Anusvára in certain geographical areas of northern India 
is corroborated by the evidence of some of the modern living dialects. 
Thus Hindi has lengthened the quantity and at the same time effected 
the pure nasalization of those vowels which have an Anusvara in the 
corresponding Sanskrit words, while Panjabi has preserved and probably 
emphasized the consonantal element of the Anusvára without lengthen- 
ing the quantity of the vowel. Thus Sanskrit vamsa- has become 
Hindi bás—Panjabi vafijh, in the same way as Skr. danta-—Hindi dat= 
Panjabi dand; Skr. bhamga-=Hindi bhag=Panjabi bhañg; Skr. hamsa-= 
Hindi hás=Panjabi hans; Skr. randa=Hindi rád—Panjabi randi; 
Skr. khanda-=Hindi khad=Panjabi khang; Skr. bandhaya=Hindi 
büdh—Panjabi banh; Skr. kampaya=Hindi káp=Panjabi kamb. The 
quantity of the Hindi vowel in these examples indicates a compensatory 
lengthening to correspond to the original heavy syllable due to the 
consonantal element of the Anusvara, which Hindi has lost. On the 
other hand, Sanskrit daga (‘ten’) has remained Hindi das, Panjabi 
das, no change in the quantity of the vowel having taken place, as 


1 anusvaryate paácürdhe svaravad uccáryata ity anusvarah. 15 (chapter on 
Technical Terms). 


2 yajusy anusvara ihapi yatra 
bhavet tadadyardhagakárayuklah. 161. (Cf. p. 151.) 
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there was no Anusvara with presumably a consonantal element after 
the vowel. 

From the above paragraphs it will appear that both the pronuncia- 
tions of the Anusvára existed side by side in classical and pre-classica] 
Sanskrit: it will now be of interest to consider which of these pro- 
nunciations was more predominant in the historical development of the 
language. It seems that during the period of pre-classical and classical 
Sanskrit, the consonantal element of the Anusvára was more pre- 
dominant, and that in Pali and Prakrit the Anusvára verged more 
towards the vocalic side. For the striking difference between the 
Anusvara as we find it in Sanskrit and in Prakrit consists in its more 
limited scope in Sanskrit. Anusvára in Sanskrit (1) cannot stand 
before a vowel: we always find its corresponding nasal consonant m 
before a vowel; (2) cannot stand before a pause; (3) strictly speaking, 
cannot stand even before a plosive consonant, for although rules! of 
some grammarians optionally allow it at the end of a word before 
another word with an initial plosive, its proper place in the interior 
of a word is only before fricatives,? while some of the above examples 
from inscriptions show that even before fricatives nasal consonants 
were often pronounced. 

All these facts indicate that the Anusvára in classical Sanskrit 
had a predominant tendency to possess a consonantal element, or an 
element that was only an appendage to the preceding vowel or the 
succeeding sound. In Pali and Prakrit, however, as is well known, 
the Anusvara can and does most frequently stand before any of the 
above conditions, pe it a vowel, a consonant, or a pause, although 
grammarians, under the influence of academic Sanskrit, optionally 
allowed it before a vowel or a plosive. As the nasal consonant 
m ceased to appear, as a general rule, before a vowel, a 
plosive, or a pause in Prákrit, this indicates that in most of the 
living dialects the Anusvára had a growing tendency to lose its 
consonantal element, although grammarians and certain literary 
works, under the influence of academic Sanskrit, continued to 
preserve the old distinction of Anusvára and Anunasika in a 
comparatively limited number of instances, as the Anunasika in 


1 Pan., УШ. 4, 59; Taitt. Prat., IT. 50. 


2 Atharv. Prat., Il. 33: “ àgmasv evantah раде.” Pàn., VIII. 4, 58. 
3 Kacciyara, IV. 2, 5; Hemacandra, I. 24, I. 30. 
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jamuna, camunda, kauo.! In this connection it would be interesting 
to note a parallel phenomenon in the Italic dialects, in which 
the consonantal n of Latin has been superseded by the nasalized 
vowel in French: cf. Latin centum=French sá; Lat. dens=Fr. da; 
ventus=Er. và. 


1 Hemacandra, I. 178. As regards the quantity of the Anusvara, cf. 
pp. 188, 189. 
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THE NATURE OF ACCENT. 


The accent, in the opinion of Indian grammarians, was predomiantly 
musical. This view of accent can be clearly seen in a striking passage 
which I have come across in the Parisiksa.! According to this work, 
the seven notes of the musical scale proceed from the three accents, 
the high (‘udatta’), the low (“anudátta °’), and the Svarita. The 
first note (° sadja °) and the second note (° rsabha ”) are said to “ arise 
from ” the low accent, the third (‘ gandhara °’) and the fourth (*ma- 
dhyama ”) from the high accent, and the fifth, the sixth, and the seventh 
(“ райсата, 'dhaivata, and ‘nisida’) from the Svarita. Of the 
last three notes, the seventh (“nisáda ”) is said to “arise from ” the 
independent, the Abhinihita, and the Ksaipra varieties of the Svarita. 
Thus the independent Svarita as in kanya, the Abhinihita as in só 
bravit, and the Ksaipra as inkrdhi svàsmün were said to “ produce ”” 
the seventh note (‘nisida’) in the musical scale. The sixth note 
(‘dhaivata’) “ proceeded from” the Tairovyafijana and the Pada- 
vrtta varieties of the Svarita—e.g., the Tairovyañjana Svarita as in 
adrjasvati and the Padavrtta as in td asmat “ produced ” the sixth note. 
The fifth note (* pañcama ’) “ proceeded from ” the Praglista and Prati- 
hata varieties of the Svarita. Thus the Pra&lista in súdgata- and the 
Pratihata in ¿sé tua “ produced ” the fifth note in the musical scale.? 


1 gandharako madhyama uccajátah 
sadjarsabhau dvau nihatodbhavau stah 
sapañcamo dhaivalato nigadah 
trayah svaras ca svaritàt tu jatah. 83. 
Com.: gandharakhyasvarah madh yamah tadakhyasvaras ca uccajata uddatasvardj 
jato bhavati, ete. (Cf. p. 11, footnote 3.) 
2 tatrapi nityo nihitas ca te ға, 
ksaipro nisadasvarahetavah. syuh. 84. 
Com.: tatrápi tasmin svaritavisaye! pi ye nüyabhinihitaksaipráh. 
svaritās te "tra prakarane nisddasvarahetavah syur 
nisadasvarasya kàramanity arthah. 
tathantimasvarakapadarytlau 
syátam tatha dhaivatahetubhütau. 86. 
Com.: tairovyañjanas са padarritakhyas ca dhaivatasvarahetub, 
praslistapratihatabhidhanau 
syatam tatha pañcamakarane tau. 85, 
156 : 


hútau syatam. 
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The first note was said to “© proceed from ” the low accent if it belonged 
to a long sound, while the second note “ proceeded from” the low 
accent if the quantity of the sound was short.! 

Similarly, the Narada Siksá also states that the seven notes of the 
musical scale originate from the three accents of the spoken language. 
But this Siks& differs from the Parisiksi as regards the particular 
musical notes originating from the accents in question. For according 
to this Siksá the seventh and the third (and not the fourth and the 
third, as the Pàri$iksà asserts) proceeded from the high accent; the 
second and the sixth (and not the first and the second, as the Párisiksa 
asserts) originated from the low accent; while the first and the fourth 
and the fifth notes proceeded from the Svarita accent.? 

The commentators do not explain what these authorities actually 
meant when they said that the various musical notes “ arise from” 
the three accents. Three interpretations of this phraseology are 
possible: 

I. These authors actually believed in the linguistic origin of music. 
Compare similar opinions in modern times, according to which “ plain- 
song has been characterized as ‘ the blossoming of the tonic accent.” "'? 

II. It was “only an instance of artificial systematization on the 
part of these authors,” as Burnell maintains.“ 

III. It may have been mere symbolic representation, with which 
Indian scientific literature copiously abounds. 

I. As regards the first, interpretation, there are indications, in 
some Sanskrit works on music, of the tendency to attach greater 
importance to human song than to instrumental music, and to connect 
song with human speech. Thus the leading Sanskrit work on music, 
viz. the Samgitaratnákara,5 states that “ music is of three kinds, vocal, 
instrumental, and the dance But the dance follows instrumental 


1 athanudátlau yadi dirghahrasvau 
һе ca sadjarsabhayoh kramena. 88. 


2 $5, p. 424: udatle nisadagandharav anudatta rsabhadhaivatau, svaritaprabhavà 
hy ete sadjamadhyamapañcamah. 
3 Jules Combarieu, “ Music: its Laws and Evolution,” p. 167. 
í Rktantravyškarana, p. xlvii. 
51.1: 
gitam vádyamtathá nrtyam trayam samgitam ucyate 21. 
nrtyam vadyanugam proktam vàdyam gitànuvrtti ca, 
ato gitam pradhanatvad atrádàv abhidhiyate. 24. 
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music, while instrumental music follows vocal music. Hence, owing 
to its predominance, we shall first describe vocal music.” - The author, 
in another passage,’ ultimately traces vocal music to the tone, but states 
that “this tone, the product of energy and breath, is first manifested 
in the form of articulate sounds (of the alphabet), from which arise 
words, and words lead to sentences." According to this, then, language 
was the immediate, if not the ultimate, cause of vocal music, which, 
in its turn, dominated instrumental music and the dance. And accord- 
ing to our grammarian, the author of the Nàrada Siksà, good music 
depends upon distinctness of pronunciation. Thus it speaks of ten 
kinds of good music, which it respectively designates as “ the coloured, 
the complete, the elegant, the cheerful, the distinct, the loud, the 
gentle, the balanced, the delicate, and the sweet." Of these, the 
‘distinct’ music was defined as that which consists in the proper 
expression of grammatical forms—viz. “ words, the meanings of words, 
roots and suffixes, the augment, verbal and nominal derivatives, 
compounds, verbs, particles, prefixes, accent, gender, cases,” etc." 
These facts indicate that, according to the authors of the Samgitarat- 
nákara and the Narada Siksa, music and language were closely connected. 
A much earlier work than the Samgitaratnakara (circa thirteenth 
century), viz. Bharata’s Natya Sastra (fifth century A.D.), does not 
attribute similar predominance to vocal music, but’ even this work 
speaks of a type of music which was said.to be exceedingly liked by 
the gods, and which he designates as the ““Gándharva.” This 
Gandharva had “three aspects—viz., pitch, rhythm, and language. 
This language consists of vowels, consonants, syllables, Sandhi, cases, 
1 Чат nadatmakam vadyam nadavyaktya prasasyate 

tad dvayanugatam nrttam nadadhinam atas trayam. І. 2, 1. 

nádena vyajyate varnah padam varnat padad vacah 

vacaso vyavaharo yam nadadhinam idam jagat. I. 2, 2. 

nakaram prananémanam dakáram analam viduh 

jatah prandgnisamyogat tena nado’ bhidhiyate. I. 3, 6. 

2 SS, pp. 401-2: ganasya tu dasavidhà gunavrttih, tad yatha raktam púrnam 
alamkrtam prasannam vyaktam vikrustam élaksanam sukumaram madhuram iti 
gunah ses vyakiam nama padapadartha-prakyti-vikaragamalopakyt-taddhitasamasa- 
M ee . . < vibhaktyartha-vacanandm samyag эрле vyaktam ity 

3 Chap. 28, 9-16: atyartham islam devanam lathà pritikaram punah, gandharvà - 
пат ca yasmad dhi tasmad gandharvam ucyate, eto. ; gandharvam trividham vidy at 
svaratalapadaimakam, etc. 
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the noun, the verb, the prefix, and the particles." The close connection 
of music and language is therefore apparent in these works, though the 
later works seem to be inclined to establish a causal connection between 
them. Their attitude on this point, however, was not definite. Thus 
the Nàrada Siksà, which, as already mentioned above, attributes the 
musical notes to the three accents, states in another passage that the 
seven notes in the musical scale “ arise ” from the various organs of 
the body. “The first note arises from the throat, the second from the 
head, the third from the nose, the fourth from the chest, the fifth from 
the head, the chest and the throat, the sixth from the forehead, and 
the seventh from a co-operation of all the organs.”* Moreover, both 
the Narada Siksá and the Samgltaratnákara, which seem to find a causal 
connection between music and human speech, mention in other passages 
some animals which are said to produce notes in the musical scale. 
For instance, according to the Narada Siksa, “the first note is uttered. 
by the peacock, the second by the cow,* the third by goats and sheep, 
the fourth by the heron, the fifth by the cuckoo in the springtime, 
the sixth by the horse, and the seventh by the elephant." It is 
possible, however, that these parallel analogies from the brute creation 
were given only to illustrate what, in the author's view, actually 
occurred only in the human voice, just as short and long quantities 
were measured in terms of the cries of certain birds (see p. 179). Ог 
they may have discovered the infancy of the causal connection between 
1 SS, p. 411: 
kanthad uttisthate sadjah Sirasas tv rsabhah smrtah 
gāndhāras tv anunasikya uraso madhyamah svarah 


urasah sirasuh kanthad ucchritah pañcamah svarah 
lalatad dhaivatam vidyan nisadam sarvasandhijam. 


Cf. Bhasika Sütra, III. 19-244. 

2 The gradation of pitch mentioned above in the different animals seems to 
be fairly accurate; but it is curious that the author puts tne cow's note higher 
than that of the peacock. 

з $8, p. 407: 


sadjam vadati mayúro gàvo rambhanti carsabham 

ajávike tu gandharam krauñco vadati madhyamam 

puspasadharane kale kokila vakti pañcamam 

aévas tu dhavivatam vakti nisadam vakti kunjarah. 
Cf. Samgita-Ratnálkara, I. 3, 48: 

mayúracátakachaga-krauñcakokila-dardurah 

gajaá ca sapia sadjadin kramad uccarayanty ami. 
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music and inarticulate speech even in the primitive stages of the 
animal kingdom. 

Our authorities, then, indicate some faint ideas of a general theory 
of a causal connection between music and language, but I have not 
come across any passage im which they have definitely worked out 
the theory. 

II. According to another interpretation of this view, which was 
suggested by Burnell, it was only an instance of artificial systematiza- 
tion on the part of these authors. He maintains that these authors 
attempted “to identify absolutely the accents with certain definite 
musical notes. . . . The pitch of the accents is merely relative, and 
the attempt to fix them absolutely by certain definite notes is merely 
one more instance of the spirit of artificial systematizing that meets 
one everywhere in Indian literature." This reason, however, cannot 
be accepted because, firstly, the wording of the text does not imply 
the identification of the accent with musical notes. The text used by 
Burnell was of the Narada Siksá,! and even in this we find “ svarita- 
prabhavah " (“arising from Svarita "). Now when В is said to arise 
from A, it does not imply that A=B. It rather suggests either a 
causal connection between À and B or a symbolic representation of 
A in terms of B. Now it has been shown above that the idea of a 
causal connection between accent and musical notes may have possibly 
occurred to our grammarians. If, however, it did not occur to them, I 
think it very probable that ‘ arise ’ indicated a symbolic representation 
of accent in terms of musical notation. And this representation is 
not “artificial systematization. It has been done in modern times, 
with a touch of living reality, by Professors Daniel Jones? and Kling- 
hardt.? : 

III. We see, then, that Indian grammarians had observed a living 
musical phenomenon in Vedic accent, and they tried to describe the 
phenomenon of accent in terms of parallel facts which they had 
observed in music proper. That this was not an “ artificial systema- 


1 The passage may again be quoted from Burnell's Edition of Rktantravya- 
karana, p. xl: 
událte nigadagàndháràv anudatte rsabhadhaivatau 
svarilaprabhava hy ete sadjamadhyamapaficamah. 
3 “ Intonation Curves, and Outline of English Phonetics,” 2nd Edition, 
pp. 136 ff. 
з “French Intonation.” 
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tization” but the observation of a living connection between music 
and accent is further corroborated by the Sambitopanisad Brahmana, 
according to which, in several chants of the Sámaveda, the low accent 
becomes high—e.g., "in the.Samhità text of the Sámaveda, the 
syllable vi is marked low, but in the Parka hymn it is sung very 
high," while “during a musical series in which the third note was 
followed by the second, and the second by the first (3:2:1), “the 
high becomes the highest” (udattatama), and is designated as 
udüha."? 

These facts indicate that our authorities had observed a living 
connection between accent and music, and that it was not a case of 
mere “ artificial systematization,” for the accent varied with different 
musical conditions. It also seems to have varied with different 
dialects, as another passage of the same Bráhmana indicates. It 
refers to certain schools in which the syllable which was pronounced 
as high in the Làngala school was said to be articulated low in other 
schools, and vice versa.? 

We have, unfortunately, no means at present of estimating the 
accuracy of the details regarding the relation of accent to the various 
notes in the musical scale. And yet these passages strikingly indicate 
the general view-point of Indian grammarians regarding accent, 
showing that by accent they meant predominantly a musical accent. 
The relation of the Svarita accent to the highest notes in the musical 
scale, mentioned by the Parisiksa, is another interesting point, which 
seems to tally with the Rg Prat.’s observation that the first half-mora 
of the Svarita was higher than the high accent.‘ If the Svarita was 
the origin of the highest musical notes, its intonation was likely to be 
high enough to render at least conceivable the extraordinary theory 
of the Rg Prat. regarding the Svarita. I say ‘ extraordinary ' because 
the Vedic Svarita generally arose out-of the low accent when the 


1 Burnell's Edition, p. 20: 
“ saruatrodattesu anudátlani ” iti 


Com.: arcikasamhitayam “vi” varno ’nudattah pathitah, sa parkasdmni 
CER giyate. 
2 Ibid., pp. 27-28: trtyaprabhrtinàm. udállatamak EDAD. svaro bhavati tam 
uduha ityacaksate. 
3 Tbid., p. 29. 
1 III. 2, 3: tasyodattatarodattad ardhamatrardham eva và. 
11 
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latter was preceded by the high accent. That the succeeding low 
accent should thereby start higher than even the preceding high accent 
seems to be an unusual phenomenon. And уе, if the resultant Svarita 
was observed to be related to the highest musical notes, the high pitch 
of its starting-point was possibly an actual phenomenon in the Vedic 
pronunciation noticed by the Rg Prát. Moreover, the rise of thé low 
tone to the level of the preceding high tone has been actually discovered" 
in Sechuana, an African language, and it is not impossible that the 
preceding high tone in some languages may be a rising tone, and that 
rise may be carried into the following syllable. A phenomenon of 
this kind (as Professor D. Jones tells me) is found in Norwegian, where 
the tones are spread over a stressed syllable and one or more unstressed 
syllables in certain connections. 

While the above facts indicate that accent, according to Indian 
grammarians, was predominantly musical, it is not unlikely that some 
authorities implied by accent a combination of both musical and stress 
accent, For according to Uvata, Patañjali, and Kaiyyata, breath 
plays an important part in the production of accent. Thus, commenting 
on the Rg Prat., Ш. 1, Uvata defines the high accent as that which is 
due to the upward movement (tension) of vocal organs caused by 
breath, while the low accent is defined as that which is due to the 
downward movement (relaxation) of vocal organs caused by breath." 
Pataiijali does not accept this definition of accent, not because he does 
not believe in the leading part played by breath in the production of 
accent, but because the definition does not give a fixed standard of 
determining what is high and what is low. 

Thus, commenting on Panini, I. 2, 29, I. 2, 30, Patañjali remarks: 
** High and low do not denote a fixed object (in other words, they are 
relative terms). The same sound may be high for one person and 
low for another person. Thus when a person is reading to another, | 
the hearer may say, ‘ Why are you screaming so high ? Speak low. - 
While another person may say to the same reader, ‘Why are you 
muttering between your teeth? Speak high. What is extremely 
high for a man of poor breath may be extremely low for a man of strong 


1 By Professor Daniel Jones; vide his  Sechuana Reader," p. 37, where the 
low tone of “Je” in letsatei, ‘sun,’ becomes high when preceded by the high-toned 
particle le * with.” 

2 пуйто пато vàyunimillam, trdhvagamanam gatranam tenocyate sa udattah, 
visrambho namddhogumanam galranadm vayunimitiam. 
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breath”! High and low being, therefore, relative terms, both from the 
standpoints of the hearer and the speaker, Patañjali uses the terms 
high and low with reference to the various parts of the vocal organs. 

“ In articulating the high accent,” as Kaiyyata? says, “ the higher 
part of the articulating organ, by coming into contact with breath, is 
called into play.” According to these authorities, then, it was the 
particular part of the articulating organs that constituted a fixed 
standard for determining whether the accent was high or low, and that 
was the invariable factor of the production of accent. The symbolic 
representation of the particular accent, according to the Parisiksatika 
Yajusabhiisana? and the commentary on the Pratijña Sūtra,‘ was to 
be made by a movement of the hand. Thus in the low accent, the 
right hand was to be placed or moved near the heart ; In articulating 
the high accent, the hand was to be near the head; while in the case 
of the Svarita, the hand was to be near the car. But, as I have said, 
these movements of the hand in the direction of the head, the heart, or 
the ear were symbolic. 

Thus, with reference to these movements of the hand, the Parisiksa 
points out that the high accent occurs when the effort is directed 
towards the lower part of the vocal organ. The head, then, represented 
the upper part, the ear the central or transverse part, and the heart 
the lowest part of the articulating organ. 

This theory, which attributes the accent to the various ‘ altitudes,’ 
if I may use the expression, of the vocal organs, may possibly refer 
to the raising of the larynx for the high pitch, and its lowering for 
the low pitch, and if it was intended in this sense, it was sound. The 
reason which led Patafijali to localize the accent in the various altitudes 


1 idam uccanicam anavasthitapadarthakam. 
tad eva hi kañcit praty uccair bhavati kañcit prati 
micaih. evam kamcit kaácid adhiyanam aha kimuccai 
тогӣуазе "tha nicair vartatam iti. tam eva tathadhiyanam 
apara, aha kim antardantakenadhisa uccairvartatam iti. 

* On Pan., I. 2, 29, 30: ekasmuns talvadike sthüne ürdhvadharabhagayukte 
Urdhvabhagenoccaryamána udállah, adhurabhaganispanno 'nudittah. Nagesa: 
Urdhvabhagavacchinnavayusomyogenety arthah. 

3 uccair uparibhage jatena prayatnenoccaryaminas codaltah syat. On 99. 

. evam  hastasvaravinyasam — udáttàdinàm udattadisvardnadm “xtpatlaw 
karanány aha. On 81. : 

* I. 4-6 (Benares Edition): Ardy anudállah hydayusamipe daksinahastenanu: 
dallapradarsanam bhavatiti bhavah, ete. 
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of the vocal organs was the need to determine a fixed standard of accent 
for all speakers and hearers. There is no doubt that this theory of 
accent, according to which the high accent proceeds from the highest 
part of the vocal organ, does not help us to determine whether accent, 
according to Indian grammarians, was decidedly musical or tonic. 
And yet the fact that Patañjali and Nágesa attribute the high accent to 
the “ higher part of the vocal organs coming in contact with breath "— 
this fact indicates that the element of breath-force was not entirely 
excluded from the Indian grammarians’ view of accent. But the 
predominance of the musical accent, even according to these writers, 
is quite plain. Thus Kaiyyata, while expounding Patafijali’s theory 
of accent, remarks, “ In this way the word ‘high’ means the higher 
part of the vocal organ, while ‘low ’ means the lower part of the organ. 
These particular accents can be learnt by practice, and should be 
understood as being like the notes in the musical scale." A comparison 
with the notes in the musical scale, then, clearly implies that the Indian 
grammarians meant by accent predominantly a musical accent, though 
probably they did not entirely exclude from it a combination with 
stress-accent. I say only ‘probably,’ because when they attributed ` 
the high accent to the breath coming in contact with the higher part 
of the articulating organ, the mere mention of ' breath” does not 
necessarily indicate that the resultant accent in their opinion was 
stress-accent, for the breath-element is not absent from the productive 
factors of musical accent, just as it is not absent from the musical 
tones of the human voice. 

The Parisiksatiká Yajusabhisana holds the ‘altitude’ theory 
to be only symbolic and secondary, meant only to help the reciter 
in the articulation of various accents by the movement of the hand, 
and remarks in this connection: “ In the articulation of the high 
accent, effort is directed towards the upper part of the vocal organs. 
In the articulation of the low accent, effort is directed towards the 
lower part of the vocal organs. After thus describing the play of the 
hand during the articulation of accents, the author now proceeds to 
describe the causes of the production of various accents.’ 

* These causes are, in the case of high accent, tension (lit. * length ’) 

1 evam coccair ity anenordhvabhago grhyate nicair ity adharabhagah. abhya- 
sasamadhigamyas сауат svaravisesah sadjadivad vijneyah. 


2 Cf. footnote 3 on p. 163. 
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of the organs, firmness of the voice, and narrowness of the cavity of 
the throat; in the case of low accent, looseness (Jit. ‘ shortness’) of 
the organs, weakness (lit. ‘ gentleness’) of the voice, and wideness of 
the cavity of the throat,"! The same theory has been advanced in 
the Taitt. Prat., XXII. 9, which has been also quoted by Patañjali on 
Pan., I. 2, 29-30. Two of the conditions mentioned in this theory— 
viz., tension of the organs and firmness of the voice—would be common 
both to stress and musical accent; but the second condition—viz., 
narrowness of the cavity of the throat in the case of high accent, and 
its wideness in the case of low accent—would have been impossible if 
only stress-accent had been intended, for a high accent, if expiratory, 
would have required a copious emission of breath, and consequently a 
widening, and not narrowing, of the cavity of the throat. Even this 
passage, then, indicates that musical accent was predominantly 
intended, though the other two conditions mentioned do not exclude 
the possibility of stress-accent. 

The Parisiksatika Yajpsabhiisana, therefore, rightly interprets 
the ‘altitude’ theory to be only symbolic (though it may have a 
natural basis, for people have generally the tendency to raise their 
head for a high note, and to lower it for a low note), the movement of 
the hand in the direction of various organs being only an accessory 
help to the reciter. In addition to this accessory movement of the 
hand, the Carayaniya Siksà also mentions the movement of the eye, 
and remarks, “ One should always articulate accent properly, indicating 
the direction of the accent by a movement of the hand. In the case 
of high accent, one should cast a contracted glance of the right eye 
on the junction between the nose, the cheeks, and the eyebrows. 


yad gátradairghyam drdhata ca уй dhvaneh 
tathanuta kanthabilasya ya ca 
etàni kurvanti ca šabdam uccair 
yad dhrasvatà ya myduta svarasya 
Jû vistria kanthabilasya сайа} 
karana éabdam nihatam ca nityam. 
(Pari S., 819 82.) 


2 MS. Göttingen, Fol. 6: samam svaram pafhen nilyam márgam haste 
pradaréayet, yad vāņī gacchati sthanam tad dhastena pradarsayet. dakgina- 
ksinipatena dystim hanyat .kaniyasim, nasagandabhruvoh sandhim udattavigaye 
viduh. 

Professor D. Jones tells me that modern teachers on singing often advise their 
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These secondary movements ot accessory organs, like the movements 
of a musical conductor's stick, may have offered something like a fixed 
standard for the regulation of accent in Vedic recitals, but the Pari- 
Siksatika is right in interpreting that neither these accessory move- 
ments nor the various altitudes of the vocal organs were the causes of 
accent, and if Patañjal's fixed standard be taken in this restricted 
sense of accessory guidance, his theory may be accepted, though 16 
does not help us to determine the essential nature of Vedic accent. 


Accent and Quantity. 


The Aranya Siksà' mentions an interesting theory, according to 
which “the final syllable of a word has the low accent, if the penul- 
timate is long; but it has the high accent, if the penultimate is 
short." The Siksà, however, refuses to accept the theory as a general 
principle. 

The passage in which this theory has been mentioned, first enumer- 
ates words in the Taittiriya Aranyaka which end in two syllables with 
a high accent—e.g., avalumpdtú, which occurs m X. 24, 1, X. 25, 1. 
The normal accent of the word should have been only on the penult, 
thus avalumpátu. But an ОБ 9 here suggests that an enumeration 
of such words is unnecessary, for “ the high accent of the final syllable 
tú could be explained by the general principle that with a short penul- 
timate (as pá in the above example) the final syllable has the high 
accent." The Siksà, however, states that this phenomenon often 
occurs, but it cannot be accepted as a general principle, for “it is 
contradicted by such examples as ‘tilah, krsnáh”.” 

The Siksà is right in asserting that the correspondence long 
penultimate : unaccented final, short penultimate : accented final, 


pupils to “ make their voice issue between the eyes.” According to Sir E. D. Ross, 
it possibly meant a change from the “open” to the “ covered ” note, in which 
the voice is presumably placed at the back of the nose. 

1 manu “áhas tád avalumpátú ” “ rátris tád avalumpátú ” iti vakyadvayasya 
Srutivakyatvad evadyantodaltatve siddhe punar atra grahamam vyartham iti cet, 
satyam, $rutivakyasyantodatialva-niyame "py uddita-dvaydntaniyamabhavena tan- 
niyamártham atra grahanam. laghiipantyasrutivakyasya tanniyama iti cet tilah krsnå 
ityādau vyabhicarena tan-niyamābhāvāt “ wpantyas tu guruh syāc cen nihatam tatra 
cesyate, laghus cet tad udatlam syacchrutivakyesu manyate” iti vacanasya prayi- 
katra-talparyad iti. Com. on 27. 
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often occurs in Vedic words. This is true of words like the 
following : 


Lona PENULTIMATE. SHORT PENULTIMATE. 
devéna puá 
déva puúh 
kámah padá 
devébhih padé 
vári prajá 
Sdtruh pura 
yajñásya trsú 
vácam ayám 
gátya 


And the Siksa is also right in maintaining that the theory is untenable 
if it is accepted as a general principle, as the following counter-examples 
will show: 


Lona PENULTIMATE. SHORT PENULTIMATE. 
agnim айтта 
pitrá agnáye 
pitré gátih 
krsndh gátim 
kumaráh svdsuh 
rudráh sddah 
sakhyúh jágat 
svargáh yúva 


It is not unlikely, however, that the theory in question refers to 
a later stage in the development of the Sanskrit tone accent, when it 
was converted into a stress-accent. The quantity of the penultimate 
syllable seems to have played some part in the development of this 
stress-accent, although, as has been rightly pointed out by Professor 
Turner,’ the opinion that Prakrit stress depended on the quantity of 
the penultimate syllable cannot be accepted as a general principle for 
all Prakrits. 

The long penultimate, in some examples at least, became stressed 
—eg., Skr. kaca-—Prakrit kacca-; Skr. tailá-—Prakrit tella. It 
is not unlikely, then, that the theory mentioned by the Siksá refers 
to the stress-accent of the penultimate, which may have left the final 


1 “The Indo-Germanio accent in Marathi, JRAS, 1916, pp. 212 ff. 
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syllable with a weak expiratory accent. Again, the examples quoted 
by the Siksà from the Taittiriya Aranyaka are also interesting; the 
two high accents, as in avalumpátú, probably refer to the development 
of the secondary accent! which has been noticed in the later stages of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

Again, the Vaidikabharana? quotes another interesting theory from 
a Siksi, according to which the quantity of a “ Svarita-receiving 
consonant" was lengthened. It states that “ the beginning of Svarita 
is like the high accent, but the end is like the low accent. This second 
stage (i.e., the low accent), however, sometimes does not occur in vowels, 
but only in the consonants which are adjuncts to those vowels, and 
these consonants are called ‘ Svarita-receiving.’ They cannot then be 
pronounced without a longer duration.” 

This was a remarkable observation, and very probably accurate. 
For by the author's own statement, the Svarita was a high-falling 
tone. Now it has been noticed by modern phoneticians (as 1 learn 
from Professor Daniel Jones) that a lengthening of the following 
consonant sometimes accompanies a high tone in English when that 
high tone is used for emphasis—e.g., n in splendid, tremendous, 
and i in a little. My own pronunciation seems to illustrate a 
similar phenomenon. Kymograph measurements have shown that the 
quantity of the consonants d and t in the Lahndi words lit and lid, 
pronounced «with a high-falling tone, was appreciably longer than in 
the case of lit and lid(o), which were pronounced with a low monotone. 
The average length of d and t in the former case was 17:3 and 16-7, 
and in the latter case 9:12 and 13-7 hundredths of seconds respectively. 

But this observation regarding the lengthening ОЁ the consonant 
does not seem to be confirmed in the case of consonants after the high- 
faling tone of Lahndi as a word accent. For similar kymograph 
measurements showed that the avérage length of the consonant after 


1 Ibid., p. 240. 

2 On Taitt. Prat., I. 37: 

svarita-gràhinàm vyasijanànàm kaladhikyam 
uktam éiksayam: 


svdrah kampas ca raigàá ca ye yatkalah svabhavatah vardhante procyamands. 
te ksiprayatne "рі vuktari. atra, svaritanam kalavrddhi-vacanam tadgrahi- 
vyanjanartham eva . . . tad anudattasamatvam kesucitsvaritasvaresu na 
bhavati kintu tadangabhütesu vyañjanesv eva tani svarilagrah 


š inity ueyante. 
tesam kaladhikyam vinocciranam na ghatate. 
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the high-falling tone in bággi (* carriage ”) and vádia (‘cut’) was even 
snorter than in the case of baggi (° white ") and vadia (* O great one n, 
the average length of g and d in the former case being 15:8 and 9:1, 
and in the latter case 16:3 and 13:2 hundredths of seconds respectively. 
The phenomenon, however, seems to be true of consonants following 
the high-falling tone of sentence accent used for emphasis. 
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CHAPTER XI 
QUANTITY 


ТнЕ idea underlying the grouping of sounds into short, long, and puta 
was said to be duration. As the Pániniya Siksá says, “ Short, long, 
and overlong (‘pluta’) are determined by time.”* From the stand- 
point of duration, human speech was said to be ‘of three kinds—viz., 
quick, intermediate, and slow. According to Kaiyyata,? the quantity 
of sound in intermediate Speech was one-third more than in quick 
speech, the ratio being 9:12. The quantity of sound in slow speech 
was one-third more than in intermediate speech, the ratio being 12:16. 
Kaiyyata connects the perception of this ratio with a psycho-physical 
process affecting the nervous system of the hearer. The ratio 12:9 
implied that * twelve drops of the nervous fluid flow from the Susumna 
nerve of the hearer when he hears intermediate speech, while the 
number of drops in the case of quick speech is nine." 

As regards the exact ratio of quantity between these three kinds of 
Speech, authorities naturally differed. "Thus, while Kaiyyata states 
the proportion to be 9:12: 16, the Rktantra Vyákarana? maintains the 
proportion 3:4:5, while Uvata* mentions some authorities holding 
the proportion 16:90:95. According to the Mándüki Siksà, the 
interval between a series of intermediate sounds was one more than in 
quick sounds, while the interval between a series of slow sounds was 
“two more than in quick sounds, the proportion being 1:2:3.” 


1 SS, p. 379: 
hrasvo dirghah pluta iti kalato niyamáà act. 


* On Panini, I. 1, 70: drutam slokam roam voccarayati vaktari nadikaya уаѕуй 
navapaniyaphalani sravanti іаѕуй eva madhyamayam эташ dvadasa phalani 
sravanti. nàdika, according to Nagesa, is here the Susumna nerve, and phalani 
the drops of nectar flowing from this nerve when it is in unison with the universe. 

з Page 10: drutayam тата trikala, catuskala madhyamayam, pancakala vilambi- 
taydm. 

* On Rg Prät., XIII. 98. 

š SS, p. 463: madhyamaikantara vritir dvyantarā hi vilambita. 

170 
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It is difficult to judge how far the above ratios of duration were 
accurate. 1 have consulted in this connection a leading authority 
on shorthand, Principal Holland (of Pitman's School, London), and 
he informs me that “ either the maximum or the minimum rate of 
speech would be difficult to ascertain, as speech is an individual matter. 

Roughly, one can say that the average rate of speaking in 
ordinary conversation is round about 140 words per minute. Lecturers 
vary from 120 up to 200, the latter rate being for short spurts only.” 
Now if a ratio of duration be taken from these figures. it would roughly 
000 60) and 13:15 (i.e. a 
for quick and intermediate speech respectively. The former ratio 
would then nearly approach Kaiyyata's (9: 12), while the latter would 
roughly approach the results given by Uvata’s authorities (16: 20). 
These figures, then, indicate that the calculations of Indian gram- 
marians were not merely fanciful, but were based upon considerable 
observation. 

Our grammarians prescribed the use of these three kinds of speech 
under different conditions. Thus according to Rg Pràát., “ quick 
speech should be used in Vedic recitals, intermediate in business, and 
slow during instruction." The Mandiki Siksà? recommends the use 
of intermediate speech, for “in slow speech defects can be easily 
detected, while in quick speech sounds are indistinct. But a well- 
educated teacher gifted with a good voice may use any of these three 
forms of speech.” 

So when the question of fixing a standard of quantity arose, the 
basis selected was intermediate speech. Thus the Kálanirnaya Siksá, 
a manuscript work exclusively devoted to quantity, states in this 
connection that “ we cannot speak of time as being uniform in the 
case of vowels, consonants, and the pause in all the various kinds of 
speech. This treatise (on duration) is based on intermediate speech, 
for other kinds of speech have been prohibited by the Pratisakhyas.” 
It is evident that intermediate speech, which presumably represented 


vary between 2:3 (1.е., :60) 


1 V. 21. 2 SS, p. 463. 


3 syaravarna-viramanim bhinnavag-vyltivartlinam 
aika-riipyena kalasya kathanam nopapadyate. 3. 
madhyamam vrilim ásritya maya ceyam krtsh kyta 
pralisakhye nisidhyanye yasmat saiva bodhyate. 4 
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ordinary conversation, was the only practical basis for the definite 
determination of quantity.’ 


Quantity Independent of Quality. 


Patañjali maintained that quantity did not affect the quality of a 
sound. For, as Kaiyyata explains it, when a pot is perceived again 
and again, it does not appear to be different. It is the same pot, and 
is perceived to be the same pot, in spite of our observation for a short or 
a long time. Duration does not aflect its identity. In the same way, 
a sound, say the vowel a, is not really affected by duration, though 
apparently it is. “In slow speech a is repeatedly heard, but it is the 
same a, and is perceived as the same a.” This appears to be a piece 
of ingenious subtlety, by which Kaiyyata conceives of a comparatively 
long a as if made up of a series of short aaaa, and if he seriously meant 
it, he was wrong, for a breach in thé continuity of a long vowel has no 
phonetic basis. But, as the succeeding paragraphs will show, it does 
not seem that he really meant it, for he, with all Indian grammarians, 
believes sound to be ultimately indivisible. 

Again, continues Kaiyyata, a drum-beat is heard, sometimes for 
a short time, sometimes for a long time, and sometimes for a very long 
time, but it is the same drum-beat. It is like three persons starting on 
a journey: one goes in a car, another on a horse, and the third on foot 
—modes of progression which are respectively quick, slow, and very 
slow. But the road by which they proceed on their journey is the 
same throughout. The road, being the substratum, is not affected by 
duration. It is the same for all the three. “From this standpoint 
sound has two aspects, apparent and real (vaikrta and prakrta). 
Apparent sound is affected by duration, and we then call it short, long, 
and pluta. Real sound is Sphota, an indivisible, sonorous whole, 
and is not affected by duration"? 


1 Cf. Sievers, “ Phonetik," 5th Edition, p. 257, where he defines “ the natural 
quantity of a short sound as the minimum time required for the distinct articula- 
tion of an accented syllable in intermediate speech (bei mittlerem Redetempo).” 

2 On Panini, I. 1, 70: ghatah punah punar dysyamano "pi na bhedam avalambate, 
tatha vilambitayam vrttàv akar eva punah punarupalabhyata iti vrttibhede pivarnasya 
bhedo na grhyata iti sarvavritisu tatkalatvam. hrasvadirghaplutáas tu svata eva 
bhinnábhinnair dhvanibhir vyajyanta iti tesam kalabhedah. yatha prayatnavasad 
utpanno bherisabdah kascid alpakalam upalabhyate kascic ciram Каќсіс cirataram 
ca, ерат vyitisiipalabdhinam kalabhedo visayasya tv abheda eva. tam evadhvanam 
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What, then, is the function of the individual sounds which con- 
stitute a word? Each individual sound, says Bhartrhari, creates 
an impression (lit. seed") in the human mind, which is able (lit. 
‘mature ’) to perceive the word when the last sound has been heard.’ 
In other words, the mind receives the impressions of individual 
sounds, but it is only the last sound with the cumulative effect of 
the previous impressions that enables’ the mind to perceive the 
word. Individual sounds, then, are only a means to an end—viz., 
the manifestation of the really indivisible whole—the word, technically 
called “Sphota.” “It is this Sphota that is the sole reality in 
linguistics; the parts, viz., the individual sounds, have only an illusive 
existence.” 

The above discussion shows that Kaiyyata did nob really maintain 
the breach of continuity of individual sounds. When, therefore, he 
speaks of a long à as a repetition of several short a’s, he only resorts 
to imagery in order to support his thesis that the quality of a sound is 
not affected by its quantity. This is further corroborated by the fact 
that Patafijali strongly maintains the continuity of sounds when 
coming in immediate contact with other sounds. There is no doubt, 
says Patafijali, that time is a necessary element in the pronunciation 
of every group of sounds, and that no two sounds can be simultaneously 
uttered by the same speaker. Nageéa? thus illustrates it: utterance 
of different sounds, like the various organic movements of a dancer, 
cannot be simultaneous. In sounds as well as in the dancer's move- 
ments, “ there is always a sequence of different movements, although 
this time-element, owing to its minuteness, is not perceived.” But, 
says Patafijali, sequence does not affect the continuity of sounds. Two 
sounds, when uttered one after the other, have a contiguity (samhita) 
whether they are pronounced in quick, intermediate, or slow speech. 


rathika аёш gacchaty asvikas cirena padatis. ciratarena. . . . evam tarhi sphotah 
¿abdo dhvanih sabdagunah. “varnasya grahane hetuh prakrto dhvanir tsyate, 
epttibhede nimittatvam vaikrtah pratipadyate.” Vakyapadiya, I. 77. 

1 Vakyapadiya, I. 85-86: 

nadair ahitabijayam antyena dhavaninad sana, aurttaparipakayam buddhau 
sabdo 'vadhüryate. asatas cantardle yan chhabdan astiti gamyate pratipattur agaktih 
вй grahanopáya eva sah. 

2 On Panini, I. 4, 109: 

vastulo yatndyaugapadyam eva narttakya nanavayavavacchinnakriyah ksana- 
bhedenaiva kalasauksmyat tu tadagraha ity asayah. 
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Continuity of sounds is not confined only to quick speech. The relative 
proximity of two sounds is therefore the same in all the three varieties 
of speech. For, continues Patañjali, contiguity here means that the 
continuity of the sounds is not, broken, though their perceptibility in 
time may differ. For instance, the contact of an elephant with 
another, or the contact of a mosquito with another, is the same, 
relatively speaking, although the space which their bodies occupy is 
different. But “the difference of space does not affect the degree of 
continuity or proximity which the elephant and the mosquito have 
to their fellow beings."? 

In connection with his theory of the continuity of two sounds 
Patafijali makes a very interesting observation. ` He states that “ the 
proximity of two sounds also implies the continuity of voice. Thus u 
breathed intervocalic consonant is slightly vocalized under the influence 
of the two adjacent vowels—e.g., c in pacati is affected (lit. “covered ’) 
with the voiced sound from the two adjacent vowels, just as a white 
cloth placed between two red pieces of cloth appears to acquire their 
quality of redness.” This remarkable observation of a living phe- 
nomenon, so conspicuously reflected in Prakrit, indicates that it 
had come to the notice of our grammarians as early as the second 
century B.C., and shows how wonderfully accurate their observation 
was. 

To sum up, then, Patañjali's theory of quantity gives us two main 
principles: (1) rate of speech does not affect continuity; (2) quantity 
is independent of quality. The first principle, within certain limits, 
seems to be valid. There is no doubt that quantity often modifies 
the syllabic division of words, but this does not necessarily effect a 
break in the chain of connected speech. And Patañjali is, on the 
whole, right in observing that continuity is not broken even in slow 
speech, if he refers only to normal and unaffected speech. The first 


1 tulyah samnikarso varnánàm drutamadhyamavilambitàsu vritisu. kim Каз 
tarhi visesah, varnanam tu kalabhüyastvam. 

2 Kaiyyata on Pznini, I. 4, 109: 

hastino hastinà yah samnikarso masakasya masakena sa tulyah parasparaápeksa- 
yelyarthah.  hastinau mahàntam desam vyàpnuto masakau tu svalpam. natranta- 
ryam iv anavasistam ity arthah. 

з On Panini, I. 4, 109: hradaviramah samhita . . . atha yatraikah pacaty ekah 
pürvaparayor hradena pracchadyate (Com.: dvayor akarayor ghosavator madhye 
cakdro ghosavan iva laksyata ity arthah.) tad yatha dvayo raktayor vastrayor madhye 
suklam vastram tadgunam upalabhyate. 
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principle therefore indicates that the infinitesimal pause which he 
mentions as occurring between two individual sounds (see p. 173) was 
only a phantasy, and that he did not actually believe init. Kaiyyata's 
explanation that a long ë appears to be a repetition of several a’s, 
if strictly taken, would be inconsistent with this principle of continuity :. 
the statement, however, was presumably an attempt to explain 
symbolically the sequence during the process of a long quantity, which 
modern science describes in terms of vibrations. 

Patañjali's second principle—viz., that the quantity of a sound is 
independent of its quality—is evidently indisputable. But Patafijali's 
statement is very suggestive, and opens up a great subject for inquiry 
—viz., whether our grammarians' classification of the so-called long 
and short, vowels was actually based on a quantitative or a qualitative 
difference. The treatment of the co-ordinate vowels in the Pratisa- 
khyas! is straightforward ; they speak of the long and the short vowels 
as samünüksara—simple vowels, based on quantitative difference— 
or:savarna (lit. ‘ of the same colour ”), with the same place of origin 
and way of articulation. But, as is well known, both Panini? and 
the Vaj. Prat. pointed out the fact that short a was “ close,” and that 
to regard it as the short of long @ was only conventional. The com- 
mentary on the Vaj. Prāt. states in this connection that “a qualità- 
tive similarity between a which is close and à which is open, is not 
possible, but they are treated as if they are qualitatively similar.” 
Our grammarians, then, recognized that in the case of the vowel a 
a difference of length was associated with a difference of quality, 
though they ignored it for grammatical purpose. 

As regards the relation between vocalic quality and quantity, 
our grammarians are, on the whole, silent. Only a single line occurs 
in the Paniniya Siksa that “ а, close sound has one mora, but an open 
sound has two moras."* It is not certain whether the author here 
confuses a close vowel with a short quantity, or whether he refers to an 
actual pronunciation in which close vowels were short. The latter 
case was possible in some dialects. This connection between quality 


1 Rg Prat., I. 11; Vaj. Prat., I. 43, 44; Taitt. Prat., I. 2, 3. 

2 VIII. 4, 68. 

31 72: samurtasyaprayatnasyetarayo$ ca vivylasyaprayatnayor dvimatrika- 
trimatrikayoh savarnyam tulyam na sambhavafiti savarnavac ca karyyam bha- 
vali. 

4 SS, p. 380: samvytam matrikam jfüeyam vivylam tu dvimatrakam. 
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and quantity in many languages is recognized by modern phoncticians.' 
My own pronunciation of the Lahndi vowels shows the same phenom- 
enon—viz., a longer quantity in the case of open vowels, but shorter 
in the case of close vowels in similar situations. For kymograph 
measurements have shown that the average duration of the open 
short vowel a in chat was 10:10, but of the closer vowels i and u in 
chit and chut was 8-5 and 9-7 hundredths of seconds respectively. 
Again, the average duration of the open long vowel à in ras was 30:9, 
but of the closer vowels 7 and @ in ris and ris was 19 and 26-2 hundredths 
of seconds respectively, The quantity of open and close sounds must 
have, of course, varied with different dialects, as it does in English, 
French, and German.’ 


Standards of Quantity. 


The minimum standard of quantity was called anu, which, however, 
was said to be “too delicate ” for perception. Thus the quantity 
of the voiced off-glide of a final voiced consonant was said to measure 
an anu, which “could not be described ” in terms of any other 
standard. The Lomadgi Siksa compares the anu to a “ particle (of air) 
reflecting the sun's rays, the spatial comparison being presumably 
intended to convey an idea of its delicate nature. 

Next to this imperceptible scale came a standard which, according 
to the Vyasa Siksà, was “just perceptible.” This was called 
paramanu,’ being equal to two anus; e.g., a consonant was generally 
measured as a paramümu or half-mora. This is another significant 
example of the unimportant position that Indian grammarians ascribed 
to consonants, which, according to this standard, were “ just per- 


1 Cf. Jespersen: “ Lehrbuch der Phonetik,” p. 181. From Meyer's measure- 
ments of English and German vowels Jespersen concludes that it is a general rule 
in language that close vowels are shorter than open vowels in similar situations. 

2 Daniel Jones, “ Outline of English Phonetics,” 2nd Edition, p. 104; Roudet, 
** Élémentes de Phonétique générale," p. 234. 

з Sambhu Siksa, 46: 

indriyavisayo уо 'sàv anur ity ucyate budhaih. 

Vyàsa Siksa: kalo "ti süksmako 'nuh syat. XXVII. 2. 

4 Cf. Uvata on Rg Prat., VI. 11. 

5 SS, p. 462: süryaraémipratikasa kanika yatra dr&yate. 

6 matrardham vyaktamátrakam. XXVII. 2. 

з Vaj. Prät., I. 61: paramanu ardhamalra. 
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ceptible.”” There were perhaps phonetic grounds for this view; for 
final consonants in Sanskrit were incompletely articulated, and even- 
tually disappeared; while intervocalic consonants also, to a great 
extent, met the same fate. Initial consonants, if members of a group, 
generally belonged to the preceding syllable in connected speech, and 
as in this case their quantity increased, they were said to be doubled, 
their quantity then becoming a full mora according to this standard. 
But it is hardly likely that the quantity of an initial consonant when 
followed by a vowel was always “just perceptible.” 

Next to the paramamu came the standard actually current—vik., 
the mátra or the mora. The quantity of a mora was analogically 
described in several ways. It was compared by the Vyàsa Siksa! 
to a snap of the finger, by the Narada Siksa? to a twinkling of the eye, 
by some authorities? to a flash of lightning, and by the Rg Prat.* to 
“a note of the woodcock.” In the absence of delicate instruments, 
these comparisons served as useful guides, though the ''flash of 
lightning " was too quick for а mora—the quantity of the short vowel. 

Next to the'mora came the two-mora standard—the quantity of 
the long vowel—and was compared to the cawing of the crow, while 
the three-mora standard—that of the ultra-long or “ pluta  vowel— 
was compared to the “ note of the peacock."5 "These comparisons also 
were evidently only rough conventional guides, otherwise it was 
hardly likely that the duration of the pluta in connected human 
speech could be actually so long as the note of the peacock. 

The current practical standard of quantity, then, was the mora, 
and was subdivided into four parts, called the four anus. The Cara- 
yaniya Siks&? gives a curious physiological correspondence of these 
anus. The seat of one anu, called the Mandala, was in the heart; 
that of two anus, called the dviranava, was in the throat; that of 
three anus was on the front of the tongue; while the mora was physio- 
logically spoken of as being “ diffused.” Was it mere phantasy, or 
has it some actual basis? Perhaps it symbolically represents a 


1 XXVII. 3: angulisphotanam yavan tavan kalas tu matrikah. 

2 SS, p. 432: nimesakala matra syad vidyut kaleti capare. 

3 Thid., op. cit. 

4 XIII. 20: casas tu vadate matram. 

5 Rg Prat., XIII. 20. 

в MS. Góttingon, Folio 7b: hrdayastham mandalam vidyat kanthe vidyad dvira- 


патат, triranavam tu jihvagre visrtam malrikam bhavet. 
12 
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feeling of upward diffusion when a comparatively long sound is pro- 
nounted, the sound seeming to traverse a wider area and towards the 


higher vocal organs. 


Rules of Quantity. 


The rules of quantity, according to the Kálunirnaya Siksa, were 
of three kinds—viz., “ (1) those relating to vowels (“indivisible sounds’), 
(2) consonants (‘ adjunct sounds ?), and (3) the pause.” 

There was another item, however, the quantity of which has been 
copiously dealt with in Indian grammatical works—viz., the Anusvara. 
The author presumably included it among either vowels or congonants. 

Quantity of Vowels.—Vowels were classified as short, half-long, long, 
and ultra-long (plua ог vrddha). Of these four, the half-long or 
ksipra deserves particular notice, as it is interesting to note that the 
various gradations of vowels, mentioned by modern phoneticians, 
did not entirely miss the observation of our grammarians. The term 
‘ksipra’ (‘quick’) occurs in a passage in the Pārāśarī Siksa, in which 
the ksipra is spoken of as a variety of the long vowel, its quantity 
being one-half of that vowel. The whole passage may be translated 
as follows: “ The ksipra variety of the long vowel is said to be an 
interval (of a snap 22) of the finger: the ksipra has one-half the quantity 
of the long vowel. A long vowel cannot be further lengthened (pre- 
sumably referring to Sandhi rules, in which two longs=one long). The 
number (of moras) of the fricative is said to be equal to that of a long 
vowel: half of its quantity should be taken as the ksipra.”* 

The quantity attributed to the ksipra, however, seems to be con- 
tradictory; for it may be confused with that of a short vowel, which 
also was measured as one-half the quantity of a long vowel. Thus 
in another verse in the same passage the author says, “ With a mora 
added, the vowel becomes long; with a mora reduced, the vowel becomes 
short (hrasva). Know this to be the quantity of a vowel (lit. syllable). 


1 akhanda-varna-visayo varndmsa-visayo "pi ca, virama-visayas ceti trividhah 
kala ucyate. 2. Com.: akhanda-varnah svaráh anaùgatvāt varnamsa-visayo vyanja~ 
navisayah. 

2 Of. Vyasa Sikg& (quoted on p. 177): añgulisphotanam yavan tavan kalas tu 
mátrikah. 

з $5, p. 55: ksipram dirgham samakhyátam angulyam ekam antaram, dirghasya- 
rdham bhavet ksipram nàsti dirghasya dirghata, yathà sankhya tu dirghasya tatha 
cosma prakirtita, пота, dirgham samatvam ca ksipram kuryat tad-ardhakam. 
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The ksipra is a long vowel.’ Unfortunately the author does not 
give any examples of ksipra; but some of the Siksás give examples of 
what they call “slightly long vowel.” Thus the Kesavi Siksa states 
that in connected Vedic texts (Samhitápatha) of the Vàjasaneyi 
Samhita, “a short vowel is pronounced slightly long. ‘Thus the 4 
in isé tvorjé, the short a’s in vayáva stha deváh, the i in pasán pāhi, will 
be pronounced slightly long." But when the short vowels are followed 
by a syllable containing a long à, they are not lengthened; e.g., “the 
a and + of затий, and a (in ja) of yájamanasya, are not lengthened.”? 
The non-lengthening of the vowels before long ë possibly implies the 
effect of stress on the succeeding syllable, a phenomenon which has 
not been specifically mentioned by Indian grammarians. According 
to the Pratijiia Sūtra, however, which this Siksa professedly follows, 
only the ç of an initial syllable was slightly lengthened ; thus the short 
a’s of the initial syllables vá and pa in vásoh pavitram were slightly 
lengthened, but not the short vowels in vaydva stha, as they did not 
belong to an initial syllable. 

Again, the manuscript work the Parisikeatika Yajusabhiisana‘ 
points out that a short vowel should be pronounced like a long vowel 
in the Kampa accent (a form of Svarita when it was depressed before 
another Svarita ог Udatta), as in purdevatyam hy edt, where the final 
G of pitrdevatyam was to be pronounced “like a long vowel ” before 
the succeeding Svarita. Perhaps here also a half-long vowel was 
intended. 

The ultra-long vowel was usually called pluta, a term which the 
Vaidikabharana® etymologically explains as that which, “like an 
arrow, is far-reaching,” presumably from plu, to “jump.” Another 
term, vrddha,* has also been used, though a few manuscript works 

1 SS, p. 55: mátra (1) saha bhaved dirgham hrasvam matram vind bhavet, ity 
aksaram vijaniyat ksipram dirgham bhaved iti. 

2 SS, pp. 147-148: hrasvam kimcid dirgham halyutakare halvisargayugvarne 
са na samhitayam. 

3 III. 5: padyasya samyuktakarasyegad dirghatà ca bhavati. Cf. the modern 
tendency in Nepali to lengthen initial short vowels (according to a private com- 
munication from Professor Turner). 

% sa kampa evatra yathahi dirgham tathoccared dhrasvam api prakampe. 113. 

5 On Taitt. Prat., I. 36: 

Saradivad duragamitvat pluta ity ucyate. 
* Rktantra-Vy&karana, II. 44: tisro vrddham. 
Lomaét Siksa, SS, p. 456: hrasvam dirgham tatha vrddham abhigitam tu sámagá. 
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point out a distinction between orddha and pluta. Thus the Hrasva- 
dirghaplutamatralaksana (a manuscript treatise on the moras of vowels) 
says, “ A short vowel with two moras added is called pluta, but a long 
vowel with a mora added is called vrddha."* This distinction was 
interesting; for the ultra-long vowel arose from the long or the short 
vowel in various contexts: no Sanskrit word with an original ultra- 
long vowel has, been met with. So when a short vowel became ultra- 
long, it was aptly called pluta (“having jumped ”), owing to the 
abrupt change that it underwent. But when a long vowel became 
ultra-long, it was called only vrddha (“increased ”), the change being 
comparatively graduated. The quantity of pluta was said to be three 
moras, but the quantity of the pluta diphthongs ai and au, according 
to Patañjali, was four moras. The passage in which his view on 
this point occurs, starts with an interesting and suggestive discussion 
on Pánini, VIII. 2, 106, according to which the second element of a? 
and au was pluta. Here’ an objector states the opinion, attributed 
to Sikatáyana, that both the elements of the diphthongs a? and au 
were equal, being one mora each. Therefore, says the objector, when 
ai and au become pluta, “both their elements should uniformly 
increase in quantity, just as all the limbs of a child grow (uniformly) 
in the mother’s womb.” Pataiijali, however, does not accept this 
opinion; he seems to follow the opinion, expressed by the Rg Prat." 
and the Paniniya Siksà,* that the second element of the diphthongs 


1 hrasvam dvimatrasamyuktam plutam ahur munisinah, dirgham tu matrasa- 
myogad vrddham ity abhidhiyate. Verse 1. 
Similarly, Carayaniya Siksa, Fol. 6: 


hrasvam dvimatrasamyuktam plutam ahur manisinah, vrddhas 
trimátram evapi vyañijane tv ardhamatrake. 


2 As mentioned by Rg Prit., XIII. 16: sandhyesv eko *rdham ikara utlaram 
yujor ukara iti Sakatayanah. Cf. Kalanirnaya Siksa: 6. aiküraukárayor adav 
akaro py ekamatrakah ivarnovarnayoh sesau bhavetam atha matrakau. 

з imüv ecau samaharavarnau maátravarnasya matrevarnovarnayor iti tayoh 
pluta ucyamána: ubhaya-vivrddih prapnoti. tadyatha, abhivardhamano garbhah 
'arvàngaparipürno vardhate. 

4 XIII. 16: Arasvanusvara-vyatisangavat pare. 

s $5, p. 379: ardhamatra tu kanihyasya hy ekaraikarayor bhavet, okaraukarayor 
mátra tayor vivrta-samvrtam. This Siksà maintains the second element of ai and 
not of au to be longer. Another réading by the commentary on Vaj. Prat., 1.73, 
is “ardhamatra tu kanthyasyaikaraukarayor bhavet,” according to which the 
second elements of both ai and au were longer. 
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a? and au was longer. On the basis of this opinion, he takes Panini 
literally, and states that the second elements “©? and u of these diph- 
thongs being pluta, the diphthongs a? and au (including one mora of a) 
have four moras each. Katyayana,! however, does not seem to take 
Pànini so literally. He interprew the pluta of i and u as “long,” 
and so, according to his opinion, the total moras of the pluta diphthongs 
ai and au would have been three. Nevertheless, according to the 
view of both of these authors, the second element tended to be longer 
in Pluti. This suggests, then, the question whether in the actual 
pronunciation of ai and au the second or the first element was longer, 
or whether both the elements were equal in quantity. Unfortunately, 
the question cannot be decided in the light of evidence from Pali 
and Prakrit, because both ai and au have disappeared from Middle 
Indian. Interesting light on this point, however, has been thrown by 
the Agvalayana Srauta Sútra.? This work prescribes that whenever 
e, at, o, and au are pronounced pluta, they should be resolved. (provided 
that they are not pragrhya*) into 43i, 43u; only the first element a 
should be pronounced pluta—e.g., “dvau was to be resolved into 
dva3u." And Panini also, after prescribing that the second elements of 
pluta ai and au are long, states in the next Sútra that “in calling 
somebody at a short distance, the first element of non-pragrhya diph- 
thongs becomes pluta (e.g., dvau was resolved into dva3u).”* It 
seems to be curious how. the quantity of these elements should have 
so much varied with different contexts: nevertheless, these prescriptions 
indicate that under certain conditions the first element of the diph- 
thongs aç and au, being more sonorous, was lengthened rather than the 
second element. 

As regards the various conditions under which the ultra-long 
vowel occurred, we have few records of it in the Vedic Samhitas. 
Thus, as the Rg Prat. points out, pluta occurs only three times in the: 
Rg Veda; in the (White) Yajurveda it occurs only “seven times, there 


1 siddham tv idutor dirghavacanát. 

2 Т. 5: vivicya sandhyaksaranam akáram na cet pragrhyo ъуаћјапатіо và. 
Com.: yány apragrhyami sandhyaksarümi tani vivicyakáram eva plavayed iti. 
ekaraikárayor аЗ iti okaraukarayor аЗ ity evam vivicya plutih käryä. 

з This distinction accords with the origin of the pragrhya vowel, the final 
element of which was originally long. 

e * VIII. 1, 107: eco °pragrhyasvaduraddhute purvasydrdhasyad uttarasyedutau. 

5 І. 16. 
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does not occur an eighth ”—according to the statement of the Amo- 
ghànandini Siks&; in the Atharvaveda, according to Whitney,” it 
occurs fifteen times; in the Taittiriya Aranyaka, according to the 
Aranya Siksa,° it occurs “sixteen times.” But it seems highly improb- 
able that pluta was confined only to these orthographical texts; it must 
have occurred in the living speech many more times than these records 
indicate. 

That Panini had noted the ultra-long vowel as a living phenomenon 
in the language will be indicated by the following interesting data 
which we find in his Sütras: 

1. Pluta of the final was used in calling somebody at a distance, 
as in “agaccha Devadatta3 !” (‘ Come, Devadatta !”).* According to 
eastern grammarians,* however, even a non-final vowel was lengthened 
in the above circumstances, e.g. Devada3ita ! or De3vadatta ! 

This was presumably a dialectical difference due to accent, which 
may be illustrated by a somewhat similar contrast between Panjabi 
and Lahndi treatment of accented vowels in the vocative. Thus a 
Panjabi will call a man, say “Sitáram,” as “ Sidtarama,” while 2 
Lahndi speaker will address him as “ Sitará3ma,” in the former case 
the vowel 7, in the latter case the vowel à being comparatively longer. 

2. Pluta of the final also occurred in reply to a greeting? (except 
from a Südra)—e.g., in “ bho áyusman edhi Devadattá3 !” (“ Live long, 
O Devadatta !"). The tone of the pluta was said to be high in this case. 

But Katyiyana’ adds the restriction that pluta was not used in 
reply to a greeting from “a woman, a Südra, or a malicious person." 
Evidently the person greeted here was a Brahman, and it was the 
Brahman's pronunciation that has been recorded in this particular 
case. Yet it seems to be none the less real, alluding to the presumably 
indifferent tone in which the Brahman replied to greetings from persons 
of low status. 


1 sapta plutà bhavanti hy astamo na vidyate. Verse 47. 

2 On Atharv. Prat., I. 105. 

з visvà agnisca sávitram asanneva dvayam dvayam, deva ekam nakam sapia 
sodasaranyake plutàh. 80. 

4 VIII. 2, 84: durad dhüle ca. That Prakrit has preserved the pluta in this 
sense, has been pointed out by Pischel, p. 64. 

5 VIII. 2, 86: guror атуіо ’nantyasyapy ekaikasya pracam. 

в VIII. 2, 83: pratyabhivade 'sudre. 

7 Ibid. op. cit.: asüdrastryasuyakegu. 
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3. In deliberation." Many of the examples in the Rgveda and the 
Atharva Veda texts indicate this sense—e.g., “adhdh suid asi3t, upári 
svid asi3t?” (“Was it above, or below ?"). But here Panini adds 
the restriction? that in secular speech (bhasa) only the first word or 
phrase had a pluta final, the second word remained without a pluta 
—e.g., “ ahir тид rajjur nu ?” (“ Is it a snake or a rope ?”). 

This seems to be a suggestive observation, but we have unfortunately 
no means at present to judge its accuracy. Does it imply that the 
Vedic pluta began to fall into gradual disuse in classical Sanskrit * 
Or does it indicate that the Vedic language in the time of Panini had 
become more formal, and its speakers, in academic speech, used the 
pluta more strictly than they did in actual speech ? Nevertheless, 
these data indicate that they were not fanciful speculations, but based 
on considerable observation. 

Quantity of Consonants.—The quantity of a consonant, according 
to the majority of our grammarians,” was half a mora; but according 
to the Аф агу. Prat.‘ it was опе mora; while in the opinion of the 
Rktantra Vyàkarana it was “ either a mora or half a mora.” It may 
appear curious to the modern phonetician why the ancients attributed 
to the consonant a quantity decidedly shorter than they assigned 
to a short vowel, while the kymograph generally shows the majority 
of consonants to be often as long as the short vowel, and frequently 
even longer. But it seems that the view-point of the ancients was 
different. They seem to have identified the duration of the consonant 
with the moment of actual audition, and neglected, for practical 
purposes, the on-glide and partly the contact stage of a plosive con- 
sonant for the measurement of its quantity. Moreover, vowels as 
a rule being continuous sounds, tend to take more time than plosive 
or flapped consonants. If, however, it. was only a difference of view- 
point, the opinion of the Atharv. Prat. seems to tally more with the 
modern scientific view. 

The quantity of a consonant when followed by another, according 
to the Vyasa Siksa,° was shorter—viz., a quarter of a mora. This 
1 VIII. 2, 97: vicdryamananam. 2 VIII. 2, 98: pürvam tu bhasayam. 

з Rg Prat., I. 16; Taitt. Prat., I. 37; Vaj. Prat., І. 59. 

4 І. 60. 5 JI. 28: mátrardhamátrà và bhavati vyañjanam ity adhikarah. 

6 XXVII. 4: halyuktam haluttaram tad amumátram prakirtitam. 

Com.: vyañjanaparam vyaitjanayukiam vyañjanam padamatram prayujyale, 
yatha visvaphsniya, halyuktam iti kim, yat tan na. 
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observation was very probably accurate, for, other things being equal, 
the quantum of energy is more likely to be distributed in the articula- 
tion of two consonants than of a single consonant—a fact which is 
likely to affect the quantity of the consonant concerned. Moreover, 
the great phonological fact of Abhinidhàna (incomplete articulation) 
in Indian languages seems to further confirm the accuracy of the 
observation. 

The manuscript work the Sarvasammata Siksá! is of opinion 
that the quantity of a consonant without a vowel is a quarter of a 
mora, but when pronounced with a vowel it is half a mora. The 
reason why a consonant was generally measured as half a mora was 
said to be “due to its frequent connection with a vowel.” According 
to the author, then, the additional quarter of a mora attributed to the 
consonant really belonged to the succeeding or the preceding vowel 
connected with it. There seems to be an element of truth in the author's 
observation, for, as Roudet? has pointed out, when a consonant is 
followed by a vowel, there is a very short duration (2 to 3 
hundredths of a second) of articulating movement which is common to 
both, and which Roudet is inclined to attribute to the vowel. If this 
is true, the quantity of a consonant is really shorter than it appears to 
be, and the author's quarter-mora is only a symbolic way of represent- 
ing this fact. Moreover, his opinion seems to be consistent with the 
general view-point of Indian grammarians as indicated above, which 
identified the quantity of a consonant with the duration of actual 
audition. The quantity of a fricative, according to the Pániniya 
Siksà, was equal to that of a long vowel. This observation was, on 
the whole, sound. for fricatives, being continuants, often tend to take 
longer time than other consonants. 

The lengthening of certain consonants after the Svarita accent, 


mentioned by the Vaidikabharana, has been already pointed out (see 
pp. 168 fi.). 


1 94: asvaram vyanjanam nityam anumatram prayujyale, samsargaccett bahu- 
lyàn mátra vrddhaihprakirtita. 


Com.: nanv anumatram ity 'uktam hrasvardhakalam vyañjanam Чу uktatvad 


ti cel, satyam, tad autsargikam, mātrāvrddhih samsargad iti bahulyat pracuryena 
vrddhaih prakirtita. 


2 Éléments de Phonétique générale, p. 231. 


з SS, p. 55: yathà sarkhya tu dirghasyu tatha созта prakirtita. üsmà dirgham 
samatvam ca ksipram kuryat tadardhakam. 
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Many more details regarding the quantity of consonants have 
been given by the Vaidikabharana and a few Siksas, which presumably 
refer to pronunciation of individuals or isolated areas, and the accuracy 
of which we have no means to judge in this age. For instance, the 
Vaidikabharana quotes a Siksá! according to which “a consonant 
after a long vowel is a quarter-mora shorter than after a short vowel.” 
This cannot be accepted as a necessary truth, and must vary with 
several additional circumstances—e.g., stress, quantity of adjacent 
sounds, and the phonetic tendencies of a particular speaking area. 
But other things being equal, this compensatory shortening was no 
doubt possible, as may be indicated by the simplification of double 
consonants after long vowels in the living dialects. Again, the quantity 
of a nasal consonant, according to the manuscript work the Apisali 
Siksa,? “after a short vowel was equal to that of a long vowel, viz 
two moras.” Observations like this evidently refer to some dialect 
which it is now difficult to trace. 

Quantity of the “ Pause.” —The third section on the rules of quantity, 
according to the Kalanirnaya Siksà, was related to the “pause.” 
Indian works on phonetics have given very minute and exhaustive 
details on the quantity of the “ pause,” but it is difficult to determine 
what they really meant by the term, and so it is impossible to examine 
these details. The commentary on the Vyàsa Siksa? defines it (virama) 
as a “time of silence." But the definition becomes obscure when it 
is appliéd to the actual phenomena mentioned by our grammarians. 

The most important of these phenomena was said to be the hiatus. 
Thus the quantity of the hiatus in và iyam, when a long vowel was 
followed by a short vowel, was said to bé one mora (according to the 
Párisiksàtika)! or half a mora (according to Uvata). This "interval 
of silence” between one sound and another, if strictly taken, was 
inconsistent with the Indian theory of the continuity of sounds as 
discussed above. Nor are there any positive grounds for the supposi- 


1 On Taitt. Prat., I. 37: dirghaplutabhyam parasya vyañjanasya svaraparasya 
padamatratvam uktam. 

2 16: dvimátra uttamo hrasvad adhyardho vyañjanantarah dirghad anantaras 
tadvan mátriko vyañjanantarah. 

3 XXVII. 5: viramo varnayor madhye hy anukalo "py asamyute. 

Com.: . . . “viramah túsnimbhutah kalah, зуй”? 

4 135: hrasvottara yatra tu dirghapúrva vatsanusariny api saikamátra. 

5 On Rg Prat., II. 1. 
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tion that the hiatus was accompanied by a glottal stop, for it has not 
been mentioned by Indian grammarians, and no such tendency has 
been so far discovered in modern Indian languages. By “ pause,” 
then, Indian grammarians, to be consistent with their view of the 
continuity of sounds possibly meant a ''glide"' between one sound 
and another, and this seems to be confirmed by the Rg Prat.,* which 
attributes only a very infinitesimal time, a quarter of a mora (time of 
а Svarabhakti) to the hiatus. The quantity of the “ pause *” was said 
to be longer between long vowels than between short vowels; thus the 
* pause " in td īm was longer than that in prá rbhúbhyah,? perhaps 
because in the former case the quantum of energy was more diftused. 
Again, the “ pause.” between long vowels of different quality was 
said to be longer than that between long vowels of the same quality 
—e.g., 16 was longer in etd evé than in và aranyam,* probably because 
in the former case a change in the position of the articulating organs 
requires more time. 

Again, according to the Rktantra-Vyakarana‘ and the Vyasa 
Siksà, the “ pause ” between two individual sounds in general had 
a duration of a quarter of a mora, except in a consonant-group, where 
there was said to be no “ pause." The commentary on the Kalanir- 
naya Siksà," however, rightly combats this view, and says that “if 
there were: a ‘pause’ between a consonant and a vowel, then the 
quantity of the vowel in tat would become ultra-long (pluta), but this 
is never so perceived.” It seems, then, that the “ pause " indicated 
a glide the length of which was .over-estimated by some authorities, 
and kept within more reasonable limits by others. 

Quantity of the Anusvara.—Besides the “three sections" on the 
rules of quantity, there is another item on which our grammarians 


1 Rg Prat., II. 1. 
` ? Uvata on Rg Prat., IT. 1: ubhayato dirgha padonamatrakala tó im varddhett. 
š PariSiksá: syatám vivytier api yatra. yasyah, 
adyantayos сару asavarnadirghau, 
madhye visargo yad? vàpi mà và 
vatsesika matrikakalayukta. 139. 
savarnabhütav api tau bhavetám, sa padamaira ca pipilika syat. 141. 
3 II. 34: varndntaram paramanu. 
5 viramo varnoyor madhye "nukalo py asamyute. 
$ yadi svaravyanjanayor madhye "pi viramah syat, tada tad iti padam, plutena 
samakalam avagamyeta, na caragamyate. On verse 25. 
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give exhaustive details—viz., the quantity of the Anusvara. The 
details, however, are of a very minute and subtle character, and 
probably refer to the pronunciation of individuals or isolated areas. 
We have, therefore, no means at present to judge their accuracy. 
For instance, the Siksás assert that the Anusvara was “long after a 
short vowel, but short after a long vowel. Thus it was long after 
hamsa-, but short after mamsa-."! The Taitt. Prat.,? however, speaks 
of the Anusvára as being only “short.” The question, then, referred 
to the length of nasal consonants according as they followed a short 
or a long vowel, and this must have varied with different dialects. 
For example, Lahndi seems to confirm the observation of the Siksas, 
for corresponding to Sanskrit long vowel-+ Anusvàra we have in Lahndi 
and Panjabi sometimes the long vowel without the Anusvara—e.g., 
Skr. mámsa-, but Lahndi más. But after a short vowel Lahndi has 
preserved the nasal: cf. Sanskrit damáa-, Lahndi dang; Sanskrit vam$a-, 
Lahndi vañjh. Also cf. Sina mos, Nepali más (=mámsa-); Hindi kesu 
for Skr. kaimsuka-. 


1 Laghumadhyandini Sikes, SS, р. 115: hrasvat paro bhaved dirgho hamsa iti 
nidaráanam, dirghat paro bhaved dhrasvo mamsebhya iti darganam. 
2 T. 34. 
LI 
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Our study of Indian grammarians has thus established the following 
points: 

1. The reality of the observations. India has been called a land 
of dreams and subtleties. But the above study gives us at least one 
exception—viz., the phonetic observations of Indian grammarians. 
The chapters on Quantity and Doubling have particularly proved the 
accuracy of the observations and the actuality of the data offered. 
But what is.even more striking is the importance of the facts discovered 
by them. Abhinidhána, for instance, which was largely responsible 
for the profound changes in the consonant-system of Primitive Indo- 
Aryan, was observed to the minutest details. 

2. A basis for Indo-Aryan linguistics: The entire system of 
philologists is sometimes called into question, because the philologist 
bases his conclusions on the transcriptions of ancient scribes which 
may have been phonetically wrong. But so far as Indo-Aryan lin- 
guistics is concerned, it has inherited a firmer basis from the exhaustive 
phonetic descriptions of Indian grammarians. The Indian philologist 
will therefore find a basis and a defence for his system in the above 
study. It will make Indian linguistics a firmly-based synthesis. 

3. À help for the solution of several points. It will now be realized 
that our study has not a mere antiquarian interest, but has considerable 
value for the solution of several modern linguistic problems. Some 
of these—e.g. the short quantity of Anusvàra after a long vowel— 
have been noted on page 187, and it may be hoped that the reader 
will find in this study several more solutions of similar problems. 

4. A stimulus for further research. There are several interesting 
points mentioned by the Siksàs, which, although not borne out by the 
evidence we possess at present, may have actually occurred in some 
dialects. For instance, the remarks of the Siksás on the doubling 
of s and A (pp. 113-115), and on Svarabhakti as an independent syllable 
after Svarita (pp. 84 ff.), may stimulate the exploration of hitherto 
unknown dialects, and chus lead to the “ Ergänzung ” of India’s 


greatest contribution to antiquity. 
188 
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INDEX OF WORDS QUOTED FROM INDIAN 


amsúna, 81 
akársam, 86 
aksauhini, 27 
aksnnaya, 122 
aggni-, 139 
aggni-, 145 
aggnim, 67, 68 
alta, 101 

addhi, 101 
adhyavasdya-, 15 
anistrla-, 111 
annapate, 101 
abhiyudhya-, 129 
abhutsmaha, 13 
abhutstmaha, 18 
arihà, 133 
arkkah, 69, 70 
alàü-, 130 
alávu-, 130 
avatkdm, 142 
avalumpátú, 166 
aápma, 121 
aápman-, 123 
agman-, 146 
ahrayah, 115 
ahhratam, 115 
akhúh, 34 
akkhidate, 101 
áliva, 67 

дро. ? 
apnánam, 80 
apppnranam, 80 
arttni, 83 

asi3t, 183 
isubalabala-, 130 
isé, 179 D 
utpütá-, 42 
ürjásvati, 156 
rju-, 60 

rmjáse, 60 


rddhiklpta-, 111 
rsak(1)tritá-, 60 
ejatkáh, 142 
aubbhbhnàt, 80 
kanyá, 156 
kamisyante, 43 
| ko, 155 
kanddrsayah, 85 
kártsnya-, 110 
kuvala-, 130 
küpa-, 55 
krstna-, 121, 123 
krsna-, 146 
krsnûh, 166 
klpta-, 57 
krimi-, 59 
krivi-, 59 
gejjha-, 131 
grispma-, 121, 123 
grismma-, 121 
jamuna, 155 
jakkha-, 128 
jajñat, 127 
jatthi-, 128 
jasa-, 128 
jarajju-, 127 
jihma-, 80 
tamn, 151 
takram, 149 
tat, 186 
tatsavituh, 71 
tilah, 166 
tisy-, 59 
irtiya-, 59 
trpppruta, 80 
tvañ, 43, 152, 153 
dagdhah, 138 
datta-, 139 
dadási, 22 
dayálu-, 128 
189 
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dariga-, 133 
daresatám, 135 
(yád)dárgapúrnamasaú, 84, 

85 , 
duduhre, 115 
deara-, 128 
Devadatta3, 182 
Devada3tta, 182 
De3vadatta, 182 
dva3u, 181 
dhakkkmvyau, 110 
dhajja, 127 
dhürsádam, 85 
dhúrusadam, 85, 136 
nayana-, 128 
navya-, TT, 78 
nigkkevalya-, 122 
nu3, 183: 
nypajjam, 127 
nrnh, 150 
paksman-, 110 
pacati, 174 


paddma-, 19 
paricayyam, 17 
paribbhuj, 101 
púresavyena, 135 


parssnya, 68 
qürgsvam, 68 
paha, 179 
pitrdevatyám, 179 


bahu-, 130 
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bahja-, 127 vargsyaya, 68 samstha, 145 

brhad-, 130 vala-, 130 samjoga-, 128 

brahma, 80 valáa-, 141 samrtübhih, 58 

brahman-, 122, 130 valéah, 147 samyakk(sravanti), 105, 106 
brahmma, 122 vasatkaréna, 142 samyakh(sravanti), 27 
brahman-, 145 vásoh, 179 samyyajfipati-, 127 
bhriyanta, 60 vahnitama-, 145 samyyaumi, 127 

mañtám, 153 va, 130 savitá, 179 


mayúkhaih, 34 vati-, 125 samvvapàmi, 127 


marúdbhih, 137, 138 vam, 130 samvvarcase, 127 
mártya-, 60 vasimsi, 82 sásirsanam, 86 
marda-, 60 vayava(sth), 179 sahásragirsam, 85 
mámsá-, 22, 189 vivala-, 130 simha-, 22 

mása-, 22 visvapsnyasya, 73 simhi-, 145 


visvaptsnyasya, 73 simhha-, 115 
vistnu-, 123 sfidgata-, 156 
visnu-, 130 š súrja-, 127 
visánuh-, 81 spparáa-, 121 
vismrta-, 111 svatavamh, 150 
vríte, 153 svappna-, 79 
vrüdhvam, 153 svairini, 27 
vai, 130 sênātvā, 81 
vjrddhi-, 127 hamsa-, 187 


muktah, 138 
yájamanasya, 179 
(yu)nnksksva, 51, 110 
yuñdhvam, 153 
уйра-, 55 
yyajamánasya, 127 
yyajnat, 127 
raksamsi, 22 

rassva, 113 


ripú-, 59 vvasoh, 127 hastte, 121 
risadas-, 59 vvayava(sth), 127 - holkarah, 7 
risé, 40 Satávalisa-, 136 hotrkàrah, 7 
rukkma-, 79, 111 Satávalesah, 135 hvaresit, 135 
resand-, 60 $assva, 113 hhradam, 115 
lokam, 43 ite, 153 hhrādinī, 115 
vah, 130 sattsantah, 72 hhriyate, 115 


vaktra-, 110 sattsahasrah, 72 hhvayámi, 115 
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